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What Do Women Know 
About Regulations? 


ERHAPS next to nothing at all, God 
bless ‘em, but even a sub-deb can spot 
tarnished uniform equipment at longer range 
than a meticulous major general. It will in- 
terest you, therefore, to know that Wall & 
Dougherty, Ltd., in Bishop Street, first 


mauka of King, is Honolulu headquarters for 





uniform ¢ quipment. 


And MEMBER OF 
fe U7 


Beautiful things to augment the ex 


pression of tender sentiment mav be 





found in excellent taste and great 


variety within this shop. 














Capital and Surplus Over $2,500,000 


Protection 


@ As our men in the military service of the United States protect the 
assets. wealth and natural resources of the United States, so does 
The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., with its strong directorate, capable of- 
ficers, efficient personnel and _ steel vaults, protect the money and 
wealth of the people of Hawaii. 

@ No country would be without protection and why, as an individual, 
should you be? Keep your money in our Savings Department where 
it is absolutely protected and where we pay you 4 per cent interest, 


=) THE BANK OF HAWAII. Lto. |e 


BRANCHES: 





Lihue, Waipahu, Waialua, Kapaa, Pearl Harbor, Hilo, Kau, 
Kona, Kohala, Hamakua 


COLLECTION OFFICES AT: 
Wahiawa, Aiea 
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Foreword 


HIS edition of the 

INFANTRY JOURNAL 
carries the greeting 
of the Hawaiian De- 
partment to the Army 
and to the country. It 
has been made pos- 
sible through the gen- 
erous cooperation of 
the Editor and it dem- 
onstrates the interest 
of the management of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL in the entire service as well 
as an effective way in which it can be 
helpful to all of the arms. 

Appreciation is extended to the Hon- 
olulu Chamber of Commerce and the 
business men of the community, whose 
broad-minded policy has supported the 
effort and supplied the advertisements 
to meet the additional expense of pub- 
lication. 

The credit for the execution of the 
plan belongs to Lieut. Col. 8. O. Fuqua, 
General Staff (Infantry), Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2; Capt. S. A. Wood, 
Infantry, Assistant G-2, and the other 
officers and enlisted men of the G-2 sec- 
tion, who have given evidence in their 
work of the high standard maintained 
in all of their activities. 

However important may have been 
the mission of the troops of this de- 
partment before the Washington con- 
ference, it has been immeasurably in- 
creased since that event. During the 








World War, America itself demon- 
strated that the oceans were no longer 
a barrier to invading forces. On the 
other hand, a naval base within steam- 
ing radius of the mainland is a men- 
ace that no invading force can ignore. 
Standing within steaming radius op- 
posite the very center of our Pacific 
territory, including Alaska and the 
Panama Canal, the Hawaiian Islands 
appear to have been designed by na- 
ture to be an outpost for our defense. 


By virtue of the Washington confer- 
ence, they have become, not only an 
outpost, but the only American terri- 
tory in the Pacific Ocean that can be 
prepared for defensive or offensive 


purposes. 

The troops of this command, realiz- 
ing the grave responsibility that rests 
upon them, have devoted themselves 
zealously to the demands of their mis- 
sion. They feel that they occupy the 
post of honor in the front line. Their 
spirit is one of loyalty, industry, effi- 
ciency, and pride of service. The 
standards of the department are high, 
but they are not different from those 
that have been traditional in our Army 
nor beyond those that the country has 
a right to expect in view of the present 
progress of the art of war and the task 
assigned. High morale can come only 
from high efficiency and conspicuous 
success. 

Every effort has been made to se- 
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—Courtesy Paradise of the Pacific. 


Major General Charles P. Summerall, U. S. Army, Commanding 
Hawaiian Department 


eure physical well-being and a healthy 
mental attitude, and it is believed that, 
with the exception of a limited civilian 
companionship for our soldiers, the 
conditions of service contribute in a 
superior degree to contentment and 
eomfort. A tour of duty in Hawaii 
eannot fail to enrich one’s knowledge 
and experience and to fill the mind 
with memories that will be cherished 
through life. 

The relations between the military 


forces and the civil community are es 
pecially cordial. The people are proud 
of their Army, and the superior class 
of business and professional men who 
dominate the affairs of the Territory 


have a sympathetic understanding of 
the fine character of our soldiers and 
the significance of their presence to 
the islands and to the mainland 
There is perhaps no other place 
where the Army and the Nav} have 
the opportunity that exists here to c¢- 
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ive 
ce- 
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ment the bonds that should unite our 
armed forees. They have the same mis- 
sion of service to our country and the 
same traditions of sacrifice in establish- 
ing and maintaining our Government. 
While their athletic contests arouse the 
keenest rivalry, their relations are cor- 
dial and sincere. 

The eall of the Department cannot 
fail to find an eager response from all 
who have the heart of a soldier. It in- 
spires vision and faith in accomplish- 
ment. He who gives to it the fidelity 
and the zeal that are demanded must 


be correspondingly benefitted person- 
ally and professionally. 

My own service in the department 
has been one of pride and pleasure. 
The greatest credit is due for whatever 
progress has been made to the able and 
devoted staffs and the loyal and indus- 
trious officers and enlisted men who 
have constituted the command. To all, 
I extend the assurance of my lasting 
gratitude. 

C. P. SuMMERALL, 
Major General, U.S. A., 
Commanding. 
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The Meaning of Hawaiian Names 


Aiea—A Shrub. 
Haleakala—House of the Sun. 
Haleiwa—Beautiful House. 
Hauula—Red Hibiscus. 
Heeia—Slide. 

Hilo—Twisted. 

Honolulu—Fair Haven. 
Honouliuli—Green Harbor. 
Iwilei—Collar Bone. 

Kaena—The Hot Anger. 
Kahana—The Work. 
Kahuku—The Projection. 

Kaiaka Bay—Laughing Sea. 
Kaimuki—The Oven for Ti Root. 
Kakaako—Prepare the Thatching. 


Kalihi—The Edge, or Border. 
Kaneohe—A Slim Man. 
Kole Kole—Red Earth. 
Koolau— Windward Side. 
Lahaina—Day of Cruelty. 
Manoa Valley—Thick Wood. 
Mauna Kea—White Mountain. 
Mauna Loa—Long Mountain. 
Oahu—A Gathering Place. 
Waialua—Two Streams. 
Waianae—Mullet Water. 
Waikakalaua—Water of the Rain 
Crags. 
Waikiki—Spurting Water. 
Waipahu—Gushing Water. 





The Hawaiian Division 
Mgj. Gen. Chas. T. Menoher, Commanding Hawaiian Division 














—TAHU is an island of 


two cities and many 
seattered villages 
and plantation settle- 


4+ ments. The term 


**City and County of 
Honolulu’’ describes 
the centralized local 
government and in- 
eludes all of the 
island except the mil- 


Cesar left legions in Britain the names 
of certain towns became synonymous 
with designations of the legions that 
garrisoned them. 

Young officers and soldiers ordered 
here will gain their first experience of 
a purely military community, while 
the older ones will find, in the dual 
duties which they may be called on to 
perform, a reminiscence of the Vera 
Cruz occupation or on a smaller scale 


itary and naval reservations. 

Schofield Barracks, up on the cen- 
tral plateau twenty miles from the har- 
bor, is the second city of Oahu. I am 
not describing it as a city because it 
contains the second largest population 
of the island, nor because we are sep- 
arated and distinct from Honolulu, but 
because our organization, our local 
problems, and our whole interior econ- 
omy have necessarily become those of 
any city whether great or small. 

Certain problems with which cities 
contend, present themselves at Scho- 
field. We must consider not only the 
ordinary local guard and sanitary 
measures, but also water supply, light 
and power, parks and playing fields, 
public buildings, schools, churches, 
and retail stores. 

The Hawaiian Division inhabits the 
city of Schofield Barracks. The mu- 
nicipal government, administration, 
and public utilities are all Divisional 
functions. 

There is nothing new in this situa- 
tion. The nearer a military force ap- 
proaches to the frontier, the more it 
is charged with government. When 
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the days of the empire in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Training is the primary occupation 
of the Division, and is carried on 
simultaneously with the construction 
program. Like all frontier forces our 
troops must always be ready for any 
emergency, either as a garrison of the 
island itself or as an expeditionary 
force. The character and extent of 
this training and the exceptional op- 
portunities for the applicatory in- 
struction of troop leaders are de- 
ecribed elsewhere in this number. But 
I wish to remind the readers that no- 
where else in our country at present 
except in Texas is a division concen- 
trated in one post. The opportunity 
is a rare one for officers to put into 
practice the results of their study at 
service schools. The climate allows 
outdoor work during the entire year, 
we have no mists nor fogs, and the 
clear temperate nights are always 
suitable for the night training which 
modern war has rendered so im 
portant. 

Cities will not run themselves. Ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and im- 
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—Courtesy Paradise of the Pacific. 


Major General Charles T. Menoher, U. S. Army, Commanding the 
Hawaiian Division 


provement must go hand in hand with 
the training of troops and the military 
education of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. Dual duty is the con- 
cession we must make toward keep- 
ing our identity both as a community 
and a military force. 


The municipal parallel obtains in 
many ways. Schofield gets its water 
supply from the mountains of the 
eastern coastal range. The new Ku 
Tree Dam, now under construction, 
will greatly augment the present sup- 
ply. The work is in charge of an 
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officer of the divisional engineer regi- 
ment. Our light and power current 
comes from Honolulu, but is trans- 
formed in our station which is manned 
by skilled personnel drawn from the 
division. To supplement the sales 
commissary, upon which our isolated 
situation causes the householders 
largely to depend, we have developed 
a highly organized system of post ex- 
changes, which function under one 
head through various area branches. 
The volume of business during the last 
year was a million and a quarter dol- 
lars, while the paid up cash dividends 
amounted to more than one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

I have spoken of areas. The Lower 
Post is divided into regimental areas 
very much as a city is divided into 
wards. The Artillery Post is a com- 
munity in itself, a sort of suburb, 
while the Upper Post, spreading over 
a considerable territory, forms an- 
other suburb at the third corner of 
the triangle. 

Adjoining the Lower Post and on 
the military reservation is the ‘‘Ori- 
ental Village’’ of Castner which has 
grown from a construction camp to 
its present size and permanent char- 
acter. Here are quartered the labor- 
ers and their families who are em- 
ployed by the Construction Quarter- 
master on our many building pro- 
jects, for the Post has as yet assumed 
only two-thirds of its future dimen- 
sions. This village receives the same 
sanitary inspections as the other areas. 

Schofield has its own bakery and is 
building its own ice plant. It has 
also its own system of public schools, 
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all entirely free, and with buildings |) 
three separate localities so as to serve 
the needs of the various centers of 
population. There is one High Schoo! 
in the Lower Post as well as a com. 
plete grade school. Another grade 
school is maintai-: ‘n the Upper Post 
with a branch at the town of Castner. 
There are kindergartens in both the 
Lower and Upper Posts. 

The problem of public grounds, 
playing fields, and theatres, essentia] 
to any separate community, has been 
solved in such a way as to serve each 
section of the Post. There are four 
theatres at which appear the same at- 
tractions that come to Honolulu. We 
have a large concrete ‘‘bowl’’ for 
boxing and basketball, an outdoor 
swimming tank, four double sets of 
tennis courts, a quarter-mile track, 
and an excellent golf course. There 
are football, baseball, and athletic 
fields for each regimental area, as 
well as indoor basketball floors. We 
have also a Post gymnasium. 

Those who are ordered to Schofield 
Barracks for a tour of foreign service 
will not only find it unique as a city 
of the Army, for the Army, and ad- 
ministered by the Army, but also as 
ultimately one of the most beautiful 
posts we have. A few mellowing 
years in which the ivy may climb over 
the simple lines of the great barracks, 
and in which the quick growing trop- 
ical trees and shrubs may spring up 
through the various areas, will go far 
in fulfilling the prophecy of a former 
post commander—that Schofield Bar- 
racks will be the garden spot of the 
island. 





In Hawaii 
Lieut. Col. Stephen G. Fuqua, G. S. C., Infantry 


‘AWAIIL offers the most unique and interesting 
service to the Infantryman in all our Army, for 
here on Oahu’s rolling plateaus, rugged mountains, 
deep gulches, and beautiful surf-swept beaches, he 
actually lives and trains the year round on the 
very ground on which he will fight to fulfill his 
mission. 

Here the Infantry lives at the top of the 
earth’s central zone in a mild, even, temperate, 
and delightful climate, with all the lure of the tropics and the 
appeal of the Suuth Seas, and with a touch of the fantastic call 
of the Orient. At Honolulu, the great Ocean’s cross-roads, he 
will see vessels from the Americss greet at their moorings, ships 
from the Orient and from the Antipodes. This cosmopolitan 








“America’s Watch on the Pacific” 
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mingling of the stately and palatial ‘Round the World” steamers 
with the ocean tramps from the far corners of the Seven Seas is 


significant of this great polyglot seaport halfway ’twixt East and 
West! 


Here in this island community, remote from the complex 
problems of interstate life and relations, the Infantryman will sce 
the greatest racial melting-pot in all the world, where new solu- 
tions for two of the most far-reaching of our country’s problems, 
the Americanization and Christianization of our American 
children of foreign parentage, are being tested. 


Here the Infantryman has an open, all-year season and 
is encouraged to embrace the splendid opportunity for every 
phase of athletics and sports. No other station open to his choice 
offers such a varied list of outdoor activities as Hawaii presents. 
Baseball, football, boxing, track, polo, basketball, soccer, swim- 
ming, boating, surf-board riding and other forms of water sports, 
tennis, golf, horseback riding, motoring, beach camping and 
picnicing, hunting, fishing and short attractive excursions, includ- 
ing a trip to the Kilauea Military Camp on the rim of one of the 
world’s greatest active volcanos—Kilauea; all these and more 
attract the individual. 


Here the Infantryman lives alongside the Army’s sister ser- 
vice with its sailors and marines, its surface ships, submarines, 
seaplanes and mine planters, working on the organization and 


development of America’s great Mid-Pacific Naval Base—Pearl 
Harbor. 


Here the Infantryman lives his daily life as a member of 
a well-balanced, striking, military force. He mingles with the 
motorized field artillery; tank men; engineer and signal troops; 
air men; the heavy gunners; search-light crews, and anti-aircraft 
units of the coast artillery; the chemical warfare and medical 
services; and in association with elements of the general staff corps 
and the technical, administrative, and supply staffs. 


No Infantryman who has any real pride in his service, or 
deep interest in the development of his efficiency can afford to 
miss the travel opportunities, the educational benefits, or the pro- 
fessional advantages resulting from a tour in Hawaii. 




















A Tour of Duty in Hawaii 


Lieut. Col. A. F. Dannemiller, Infantry 





IEWED from a pure- 
ly professional stand- 
point an officer of the 
United States Army 
should include a tour 
of duty in Hawaii in 
his tentative plans 
for his military edu- 
cation. An examinz- 
tion of the map of the 
Pacific clearly reveals 

the great importance of this outpost 

as a base for naval and military opera- 

tions, and indicates the necessity for a 

professional knowledge of conditions as 

they exist there. 

Aside from the vast professional 
good derived from a tour in Hawaii, 
one should also consider the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of service 
there as compared with other foreign 
stations. 

With a garrison of the size which 
the War Department maintains in Ha- 
waii, practically every week in the year 
sees a number of officers, warrant of- 
ficers and enlisted men ordered there 
for duty. In the minds of those who 
have been ordered there for the first 
time there naturally will arise the 
questions: ‘‘What sort of place is Ha- 
waii?’’—‘ What should I do to make 
life more agreeable during my tour?’’ 
—‘Will I need a car, my furniture 
and rugs, woolen uniforms or heavy 
clothing ?’’ and ‘‘Can I get those things 
there?’’ The inside story of military 
life in Hawaii can only be told by one 
who has had daily contact with prevail- 
ing conditions there and with the sol- 
dier in his work and in his play. Hav- 











ing spent a full three-year tour in 
Hawaii, during which time he was De- 
partment G-3, Battalion Commander, 
Division G-3, and Division G-1, the 
writer feels that he should be qualified 
to place before our officers, warrant 
officers and enlisted men, who in the 
course of time may find service in Ha- 
waii, conditions as they really exist in 
this outpost of the Pacific. 


THE HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 


The Hawaiian Department embraces 
all the islands of the Hawaiian group, 
of which there are eight major islands 
and hundreds of small rocks which are 
hardly worthy of the name ‘‘islands.’’ 
The department itself may be said to 
cover an area of 11,000,000 square 
miles and all islands within this area, 
possessed by the United States, are 
under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Hawaiian Department. 

Of the eight major islands, Oahu, 
although not the largest, is the most 
important, having the greatest popula- 
tion and being the business center of 
the islands. It is on this island that 
the United States has massed her mili- 
tary defenses and troops. Oahu has 
been called the ‘‘Key to the Pacific.’’ 
It contains approximately 598 square 
miles and is the third largest island 
in the group. An exceedingly irregu- 
lar coast line, forming natural harbors, 
makes Oahu an excellent stopping place 
for transpacific shipping trade. Hono- 
lulu, her principal city, is the foremost 
harbor in Hawaii. 

Hawaii, the largest of the Hawaiian 
group of islands, contains beauty spots 
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and interesting sights that are so well 
known to tourists who have visited 
here. Kilauea, an active voleano, bub- 
bles and boils, her red hot molten lava 
rising and falling in a wonderful lake 
of fire, a fascinating sight that no vis- 
itor to the islands should miss. Hilo, 
the principal city of the island of Ha- 
wai, does a large shipping trade and 
is the second harbor in the Territory. 
A certain amount of ranching and 
farming is carried on on this island 
and many horses have been purchased 
by officers and the Army from the 
‘*Parker Ranch,’’ Hawaii. 

Maui, the island of dead craters, is 
the second largest of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Cattle raising and sugar ani 
pineapple growing are the most impor- 
tant industries. Haleakala, the world’s 
largest extinct crater with a circumfer- 
ence of over 20 miles, and 2,500 feet 
deep, is one of the wonderful sights of 
this island. 

These are the three islands of the 
most importance. After these in the 
order of their size come the following: 

Kauai, the island of beautiful can- 
yons and scenery, very prolific in vege- 
tation and called the ‘‘Garden Island’’ 
on this account. 

Molokai, a long narrow island situ- 
"ated about nine miles from Maui, whose 
inhabitants raise cattle and engage in 
ranching. Here on an isolated penin- 
sula the Government has located the 
leper colony. 

Lanai, a small cone shaped island, is 
being used for the production of pine- 
apples by the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, and is being further im- 
proved by them to the extent of $2,500,- 
000 for the same purpose. 

Nithau, a private estate in use for 
the raising of sheep. 
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Kahoolawe, another small island of 
very little commercial value. 

Within easy travel distance of Hono- 
lulu there is no lack of interesting 
places to visit, and it is improbable 
that, even in three years, an officer can 
exhaust the supply which nature has 
so plentifully bestowed upon Hawaii. 

It is interesting to note the varied 
population of the Hawaiian Islands: 
American, British, German, Russian, 
35,000; Chinese, 23,000; Filipino, 23,- 
000 ; Hawaiian, 22,000; Japanese, 120, 
000; Korean, 5,000; Asiatic Hawaiian, 
6,000; Portuguese, 27,000; Caucasian- 
Hawaiian, 12,000; Porto Rican, 7,000; 
Spanish, 2,400; others, 1,000; all ap- 
proximately. 

The population of Oahu is about 
half that of the Hawaiian Islands. (f 
the population of Oahu, half is Japa- 
nese. The majority of the population 
of Oahu live in cities or villages. Sugar 
plantation companies practically form 
centers of population. The actual field 
hands are usually Japanese or Chinese 
and are quartered about the planta- 
tions in unnamed villages. The occu- 
pation of the people is principally the 
cultivation of sugar cane, the grinding 
of the cane, and the exportation there- 
of. Other industries which are fol- 
lowed are the pineapple and fishing 
industries. The races of Oahu are rap- 
idly becoming amalgamated, with the 
exception of the Japanese, who hold 
themselves aloof from intermarriage 
with other races. 

The Hawaiian Islands are classed as 
healthful. . This does not, however, 
mean that diseases are not found in 
the group of islands. The diseases 
among the inhabitants are due to three 
principal causes; (a) Unsatisfactory 
housing conditions; (b) Ignorance of 
sanitary laws; (¢) Unusual susceptibil- 
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ity of native and oriental races to cer- 
tain diseases. But from these three 
classes of disease the military forces of 
the Hawaiian Islands are practically 
free. 


POSTS OF THE HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 

The forees of the United States Army 
in Hawaii are all quartered on the 
island of Oahu. The garrison com- 
prises Department Headquarters, the 
Hawaiian Division, the Hawaiian Coast 
Artillery District, the Air Service, the 
Hawaiian Ordnance Depot, Tripler 
General Hospital, and the Hawaiian 
Branch Area Depots. 

Department Headquarters.—Depart- 
ment Headquarters is located at Fort 
Shafter, which is on the western out- 
skirts of Honolulu and reached from 
that city by either street car or auto- 
mobile. The offices are along one side 
of a eireular parade ground, which is 
green all the year around, and is ea- 
circled by a picturesque driveway 
lined with royal palm trees. Quarters 
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for the senior staff officers are on the 
other side of this parade ground. The 
climate is comparatively cool and agree- 
able during the entire year and breezes 
hlow continuously from the Koolau 
Mountains in the background. 

Fort Shafter—Although Depart- 
ment Headquarters are located at Fort 
Shafter, the post itself is a separate 
command. The 64th Regiment of Coast 
Artillery, one battalion of the 55th 
Coast Artillery, the Department Head- 
quarters Detachment, a platoon of Mil- 
itary Police, and Service Company No. 
9, Signal Corps, are stationed there. 

Hawaiian Di vis ion—Twenty-one 
miles inland from Honolulu, at Scho- 
field Barracks, which is situated on a 
plateau, is stationed a full combat di- 
vision—the Hawaiian Division—which 
includes two brigades of Infantry of 
two regiments each ; one brigade of mo- 
torized field artillery, consisting of 
three regiments, the 11th Ammunition 
Train, 11th Medical Regiment, 11th 
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Tank Company ; 11th Signal Company; 
3d Engineers; 11th Ordnance Com- 
pany; Company G, 1st Gas Regiment ; 
Military Police Company (less one pla- 
toon) ; the Division Train; School for 
Blacksmiths and Farriers; School for 
Bakers and Cooks; Bakery Company 
No. 5, and a detachment of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. The garrison of Scho- 
field Barracks aggregates approximate- 
ly ten thousand officers and men. 

Hawaiian Coast Artillery District. — 
All of the fixed defenses of the island 
of Oahu are stationed on or near the 
southern shore, Forts Shafter, Arm- 
strong, De Russy, and Ruger being 
either in Honolulu or on the outskirts 
of the city proper. Forts Kamehameha 
and Weaver are eight miles west of the 
city on either side of the mouth of 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Coast Artillery District consists 
of the Coast Defenses of Honolulu and 
the Coast Defense of Pearl Harbor, 
while the headquarters, the 64th Artil- 
lery (anti-aircraft), and the 1st Bat- 


talion, 55th Artillery (155mm.) are 
stationed at Fort Shafter. 

The Coast Defenses of Honolulu 
comprise Fort De Russy and Fort Ru- 
ger. The Headquarters and the 10th 
and 104th Companies, C. A. C., are at 
Fort De Russy, while the 105th Com- 
pany, C. A. C.; the 2d Battalion, 55th 
Artillery (155mm.) and the 13th Band, 
C. A. C., are at Fort Ruger. 

The Coast Defenses of Pearl Harbor 
consist of Fort Kamehameha and its 
sub-post, Fort Weaver. The Headquar- 
ters, 68th, 75th, 125th, 185th Compa- 
nies, C.A.C., the 3d battalion, 55th 
Artillery (155 mm.), and the 41st Rail- 
way Battalion are at Fort Kamehame- 
ha. Upon the completion of Fort Wea- 
ver it will be manned by an organiza- 
tion from Fort Kamehameha. 

Detachments of the medical depart- 
ment, ordnance department, quarter- 
master corps and signal corps are sta- 
tioned at each coast artillery post as 
well as the post of Fort Shafter. 

Improvements are being made in the 
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coast defenses of Oahu all the time, 
there being under construction at the 
present time bases for several 240mm. 
guns, 

Air Service.—Most of the air service 
of the Hawaiian Department is at Luke 
Field, on Ford’s Island, located in the 
center of Pearl Harbor, about 15 miles 
northwest of Honolulu. Wheeler Field, 
the other air service station, is part of 
the Schofield Barracks reservation. 

The 5th Composite Group is sta- 
tioned at Luke Field and consists of 
the 23d, 72d and 19th Bombardment 
Squadrons, the 6th Pursuit Squadron, 
65th Service Squadron, 11th Photo Sec- 
tion, 41st Intelligence Section, and the 
Group Headquarters. The 4th Obser- 
vation Squadron is stationed at Wheel- 
er Field. 

Tripler General Hospital.—Tripler 
General Hospital, situated on the main 


highway directly opposite Department 
Headquarters, Fort Shafter, is modern 
and up-to-date in every respect. Army 
nurses are in attendance and private 
nurses may be readily obtained in 
Honolulu. 

The Hawaiian Branch Area Depots. 
—The various supply depots, with the 
exception of the Hawaiian Ordnance 
Depot and the Army Pier, are located 
near Fort Armstrong, at the entrance 
of Honolulu Harbor, and all come un- 
der the administration of the recently 
organized Hawaiian Branch Area De- 
pots. The Hawaiian Ordnance Depot 
is located on a small reservation near 
Fort Shafter. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Quarters—One of the finest and 
most attractive features of the service 
in Hawaii to the officer, his family and 
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to the enlisted man, is the type of 
quarters set aside for their use. Those 
at Schofield Barracks, Luke Field, Fort 
Kamehameha, Fort De Russy, Fort 
Armstrong, and Fort Ruger are, ex- 
cept for one regiment at Schofield Bar- 
racks, modern and up to date in every 
particular. Those at Schofield Bar- 
racks which house the 21st, 35th and 
27th Infantry regiments, 8th, 11th, and 
13th artillery regiments, the 3d Engi- 
neers and special troops are of the 


600 yards. All barracks areas, except 
that of the 19th Infantry, are located 
along the main north and south artery 
of travel through the post. 

The 19th Infantry is quartered in 
temporary buildings im an area re. 
moved about one mile west of the main 
concrete barrack area. 

The quarters of the officers are of 
two types. One type is two stories in 
height and is built of frame or con. 
crete, while the other type is the bun- 





A Section of Schofield Barracks 


latest type, concrete construction, three 
stories in height, and each unit is built 
in a quadrangle. Each regimental bar- 
rack area, of which there are six, is a 
self-contained unit. Each has separate 
and distinct quarters for every com- 
pany and similar unit, and contains 
elaborate and well-stocked exchanges. 
The usual auxiliary establishments are 
also here, such as barber and shoeshine 
shops and restaurants. The stables for 
the various barrack areas are located 
some distance from the living quarters 
of the men, but at the most, not over 


galow style of frame construction. 
Each house averages seven rooms, ex- 
cept field officers’ sets, which average 
eight rooms, and every house has two 
baths, including a shower, and two ser- 
vants’ rooms. 

Warrant officers are well housed, and 
although there has been a shortage of 
non-commisisoned officers’ quarters, 
steps have been taken to remedy this 
condition. At Schofield Barracks alone 
nearly 70 new sets of quarters have 
been built and a number of others are 
to be constructed. 
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in the coast artillery posts the quar- 
ters are of frame construction, and all 
of the more recent ones are of the bun- 
galow type. They are in an excellent 
state of repair, and, being located near 
the various swimming beaches, they 
make as fine a home as can be found 
anywhere. 

While speaking of quarters it might 
be well to take up the subject of fur- 
niture and other comforts, which no 
doubt many of those who might be or- 
dered to Hawaii would like to take 
with them. Although much comfort 
may be derived from bringing over 
one’s furniture, the trip by transport 
is very hard on mahogany and similar 
susceptible’ woods. Reed and wicker 
furniture may be purchased locally 
at considerable cost, and the Govern- 
ment provides dining room furniture, 
some wicker chairs, a library table 
and one or two chiffoniers in most 
houses. Rugs may be brought with 
safety and they are not injured by the 
climate or by insects. Textiles in gen- 
eral are not adversely affected by the 
climate, although silk requires more 
care here than in the States. 

The climate of Honolulu is very 
pleasant and agreeable, due to the ab- 
sence of any great amount of humidity, 
and while the sun is hot in the middle 
of the day, the mornings, evenings and 
nights are delightfully cool. Light 
blankets are required about two-thirds 
of the year. Raincoats or capes are es- 
sential. Schofield Barracks is about five 
degrees cooler than Honolulu and 
blankets are required throughout the 
year. It is much cooler at night, and 
during the period from December to 
April heavier clothing is required, 
though there is never a need for heavy 
winter garments. Occasional fires in 
quarters are very desirable during this 


period, as there is much rain and in- 
terior dampness prevails. All quarters 
are provided with fireplaces. 

The authorized uniforms in Hawaii 
are cotton or woolen olive drab and 
white. All necessary uniforms and 
equipment may be purchased locally 
at prices somewhat less than those de- 
manded on the mainland. Civilian 
clothes are now authorized while off 
duty off a military reservation. 

Commissary Supplies—A centrally 
located commissary supplies all posts 
near or in Honolulu, and, in addition, 
Fort Kamehameha and Schofield Bar- 
racks have their own commissaries. 
Both the Honolulu and the Schofield 
Barracks commissaries are well stocked 
at all times. Every boat from the main- 
land brings fresh California fruits and 
vegetables. Each of these commissa- 
ries maintains a sales department. 

Good milk and eggs can be obtained 
locally. A well-equipped dairy and 
produce farm supplies Schofield Bar- 
racks with excellent cream, milk, eggs, 
poultry, fruit and fresh vegetables 
daily. Prices are usually somewhat 
higher than most places on the main- 
land. 

Strawberries can be gotten practic- 
ally the entire year at Wahiawa, a 
small town one mile from Schofield 
Barracks. Bananas, pineapples, alli- 
gator pears (avocados), mangoes, and 
papaias are to be had in abundance at 
reasonable prices almost the year 
around. Many of these fruits are 
grown on the various Army posts. 

Some posts maintain post gardens 
for organizations. Some families are 
so situated that they can raise their 
own garden vegetables. The best sea- 
son for planting is in November or De- 
cember, just before the winter rains. 

General Information.—Officers ar- 
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riving in Honolulu who are ordered 
to duty with a regiment or similar 
unit find it necessary to stop in Hono- 
lulu, as quarters seldom are available. 
At the present time a number of of- 
ficers and their families live in the 
city of Honolulu, as there are not suffi- 
cient quarters on the posts. Enlisted 
men are moved directly to their organi- 
zations on the day of their arrival in 
Honolulu. Officers’ messes are in op- 
eration at all posts and in regimental 
areas, where the officer and his family 
may take meals until his household ef- 
fects arrive and are unpacked, which 
usually takes only a few days. In ad- 
dition to the regimental and post of- 
ficers’ messes and restaurants there is 
a central ‘‘Chop Suey Restaurant’’ and 
a restaurant managed by Charles Has- 
ebe at Schofield Barracks which are 
clean and comfortable and suitable for 
many purposes of entertainment. 
Officers desiring to place their fami- 
lies at a beach or city hotel should radio 
ahead so as to insure accommodations. 


The Wonderful Polo Field at Schofield Barracks 


Servants.—At first glance it would 
seem that there is no ‘‘servant prob- 
lem’’ in the Hawaiian Islands, due to 
the great population of Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Filipinos and other races, which 
normally furnish excellent servant ma- 
terial. But it must be remembered 
that some of the Army posts located on 
Oahu are distant from Honolulu, and 
the majority of trained servants prefer 
to remain near the city. However, it 
is often possible for an officer to secure 
the services of a Japanese couple, 
which is an ideal arrangement, as the 
man usually does the cooking and part 
of the housework with his wife’s help, 
while the latter serves at table, does the 
laundry, and acts as nurse where there 
are young children. Unfortunately, 
however, such a combination can d»- 
mand and get high wages, ranging 
from $75.00 per month up to $100.00 
or even more, which puts them beyond 
the reach of most junior officers. In 
fact, when looking for a place, the 
Japanese usually inquire the rank of 
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A Group of Officers on the Summit of the Koalau Range 


the officer, and almost invariably give 
preference to the higher grades, rec- 
ognizing the prestige and also the pay 
that accompanies rank. 

In addition to being good cooks, the 
Japanese men are excellent gardeners, 
and they take great pride in raising 
both flowers and vegetables whenever 
conditions permit. As most of the 
quarters in Hawaii have ample yard 
space, the officers who employ Japa- 
nese help ean be reasonably sure of 
having attractive, well-cared-for gar- 
dens and an abundance of flowers and 
vegetables. 

The Japanese servants are, almost 
invariably, excellent cooks, and, on the 
whole, they are honest and reliable, 
especially if they remain long enough 
in a household to become attached to 
the members of the family. 

Many Filipino boys, of varying de- 
grees of training and intelligence, are 
usually available as servants on most 
of the posts, and some of these prove 
to be very satisfactory and trust- 


worthy. This is especially true of those 
who have had experience in working 
for officers in the Philippine Islands 
and some are able to proudly display 
excellent recommendations from their 
former employers. 

The Chinese furnish comparatively 
few servants to Army posts, although 
wherever an Army mess or restaurant 
is established there are certain to be 
capable Chinese men in charge. The 
officers’ messes do much to solve the 
problem of servant shortage in distant 
posts like Schofield Barracks and Fort 
Kamehameha, for the meals are very 
good as a rule and the majority of 
bachelor officers patronize them daily 
during their entire tour. 

There are many Portuguese, Porto 
Ricans, and native Hawaiians residing 
in the vicinity of Schofield Barracks, 
but for various reasons they do not 
make satisfactory servants, and are not 
to be relied upon. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but comparatively few 
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are employed as domestic servants by 
officers of Hawaii. 

In general, if it is possible for an 
Army family to take a reliable servant, 
either white or colored, to Honolulu 
from the mainland it is advisable to 
do so, in view of the comfort to be de- 
rived from such an arrangement. 

Transportation.—The main line of 


Air Service Photo. 


The Boxing Bowl at 


the Oahu Railway serves Fort Kame- 
hameha, Luke Field and Schofield 
Barracks, while street car lines operate 
between Fort Shafter and all coast 
artillery posts except Fort Kameha- 
meha and Fort Ruger. The main line 
of the Schofield Branch of the Oahu 
Railway runs through the Schofield 
Barracks and has passenger stations 
in rear of the barracks. The fare from 
Schofield Barracks to Honolulu is $1.45 
for a round trip, and the time of travel, 
one way, is one hour and fifteen min- 
utes. A local narrow gauge railway 
operated by the engineer regiment con- 
nects distant points on the Schofield 
reservation with the center of popula- 
tion in the post. Taxi service is in ef- 
fect to Honolulu with a charge of $1.00 


—e 


per person one way and the time of 
travel is 45 minutes. 

A ear for the officer and his family 
is almost a necessity in Hawaii, espe- 
cially at Schofield Barracks, where the 
distances are very great. Garages are 
available for officers’ cars and may be 
secured in most regimental areas. Ser. 
viceable second-hand ears are on the 





Schofield Barracks 


market in Honolulu and almost every 
make is to be found. Parts for medium. 
priced and cheap ears are readily ob- 
tained. Closed cars are very popular, 
owing to the frequent rains, and are 
not too warm, as is commonly supposed 

The prices of used cars are rather 
high and it is believed that anyone or- 
dered to Hawaii who owns a car which 
is in fairly good condition will find it 
cheaper to bring his ear than to buy 
there. For those who do not own 4 
ear, but who contemplate purchasing 
one, it is suggested that they buy their 
ear in San Francisco and have it 
shipped over. In general, cars come 
through in very good condition. The 
following cautions with regard to ship- 
ments may be helpful. Batteries should 
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be disconnected and shipped dry. Tires 
should be well filled with air, but they 
need no further attention. All remov- 
able aceessories and all tools, spare 
parts, ete., Should be removed from the 
ear, boxed and shipped separately. Gas 
tanks, of course, must be drained. Oil 
should not be removed. 

The Honolulu Automobile Club of- 
fers to incoming members of the Army 
and navy a very convenient and com- 
petent service. A representative of this 
organization meets all transports and 
he will attend to all details of unload- 
ing, servicing, storage, ete., of cars. All 
that is necessary is for one to give this 
representatitve one’s name and a de- 
scription of one’s car. Within a re- 
markably short time his machine will 
be ready for him to drive. The ser- 
vice is gratuitous. 

One of the many things for which 
the service motorists in Hawaii can 
thank the eivie authorities is the grant- 
ing of a three months’ exemption from 
the purchase of a motor license. 

Schools—A grade school to include 
the eighth grade, for the children of 
Schofield Barracks, and a high school 
for children of English-speaking par- 
ents are operated jointly by the Ter- 
ritory and Schofield Barracks. A free 
kindergarten for children from 4 to 6 
years of age is also conducted at Scho- 
field Barracks. Other posts utilize the 
Territorial schools of Honolulu. The 
University of Hawaii, the Punahou 
Preparatory School, the Honolulu Mil- 
itary Academy and the Mid-Pacific In- 
stitute are among the best schools in 
the city and enrollment in these is by 
tuition, which is very high. 

Hospitals—The hospital at Scho- 
field Barracks is located in the upper 
or older post. Limited appropriations 
received to date have permitted the 


partial completion of a new hospital of 
concrete construction in the main post, 
but this is not yet in use. The care of 
the sick at the Schofield Barracks hos- 
pital is excellent, and the climate at 
that station is very beneficial to con- 
valescents. The buildings are of the 
cantonment type, and medical attend- 
ance and nursing are similar to that 
at Tripler General Hospital. Every 
post has its emergency dispensary, but 
serious cases from the coast artillery 
posts are sent to Tripler General Hos- 
pital. 

Chief among the civilian hospitals in 
Honolulu is the Queen’s General Hos- 
pital. Here a patient obtains excellent 
treatment at very reasonable rates. 

Dental treatment may be obtained 
from both military and civil dentists. 


THE RED CROSS 


When Gen. J. E. Kuhn assumed 
command of Schofield Barracks in 1920 
one of the vital things needed was a 
rest room for convalescent soldiers. By 
his getting in touch with Mr. Alfred 
L. Castle, chairman of the Hawaiian 
Chapter, American Red Cross, much 
good was accomplished. Owing to sev- 
eral set-backs, it was not until the au- 
tumn of 1921, after Gen. C. P. Sum- 
merall (who was in hearty sympathy 
with General Kuhn’s desires) had 
taken command of the department, 
that his efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess. Thanks to Mr. Alfred Castle and 
the headquarters of the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., the Hawa- 
iian Chapter appropriated $4,000 for 
a rest room at the Station Hospital, 
Schofield Barracks. 

General Kuhn authorized the use of 
a barracks adjoining the hospital and 
provided covered passageways from the 
ward to the rest rooms. Mr. Arthur 
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The Soldiers’ Playground 
The beach at Haleiwa, Waialua Bay, on the north shore of the Island of Oahu. 








This 


beach is the summer camping grounds of the 19th and 21st Infantry Regiments, sta- 


tioned at Schofield Barracks, about ten miles from Haleiwa. 


The seaplanes are 


from Pearl Harbor 


Wyman, Mrs. J. E. Kuhn and Miss 
Vera Damon (Honolulu Chapter, 
American Red Cross) purchased fur- 
niture to make the rest room comfort- 
able and homelike. 

At present, besides billiard and pool 
tables, piano, victrola and nightly 
movies, there is a resident hostess and 
the ladies of the post give one after- 
noon entertainment a week with re-- 
freshments, so that everything is done 
for the comfort and pleasure of con- 
valescing soldiers. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
the unremitting efforts of Mr. Wyman, 
who is executive secretary of the Hon- 
olulu Red Cross, to assist General 
Kuhn in his efforts to establish the rest 
room. A Red Cross hostess is employed 
for the rest room at the Schofield Bar- 
racks hospital and another Red Cross 


hostess is employed for Tripler Genera! 
Hospital. Red Cross secretaries per- 
form the usual duties for all posts. 


HONOLULU 


The city of Honolulu, from which is 
obtained practically everything the res- 
idents of Oahu, both civilian and ser- 
vice, require, has a population of ap- 
proximately 90,000, four-fifths of which 
is Oriental. Being such an important 
port of call in the Pacific, it naturally 
has become more or less cosmopolitan. 
Chinese, Japanese, Porto Rican, Fili- 
pinos, Hawaiian, Portuguese, Spanish 
and many European nationalities are 
represented. 

No other phase is so much a sur- 
prise and a delight to the new arrival 
as the spectacle of flowering trees, 
shrubs and hedges. From May on 
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through the summer, flaming and vari- 
eolored trees are in evidence every- 
where. Several hundred varieties of 
the hibiseus abound. Pink, red and 
white oleander bushes are seen on every 
street and by the roadside, and present 


a riot of color. The bouganvillea, 
spreading its red and purple vines 
over entire cottages, makes a most 
spectacular showing, but it is closely 
rivaled by the poineiana, the red and 





atres are interesting. Well-constructed 
and airy theatres show the best main- 
land pictures, and amateur entertain- 
ments of merit are staged frequently 
by the various schools and societies. 

The Mid-Pacifie Carnival, an annual 
event, is a mardi gras, with swimming 
meets, pageants, polo, water sports, 
etc. A large amusement park is a re- 
eent addition to Honolulu. 

It is interesting to note that Hono- 
















yellow shower of fire trees which line 
the residential streets of the city. 

In Honolulu one may shop for hours 
in attractive stores, inspecting and se- 
leeting Hawaiian and Oriental curios 
or the latest commodities from the 
mainland. 

Hawaiian ‘‘Luaus’’ or native feasts 
where singing and dancing occur can 
be arranged for at any time. A novel 
diversion is provided in the many at- 
tractive Japanese tea houses and in 
Chinese restaurants. The Oriental the- 





An Army Product of Hawaii 


Typical representative of the “Better Babies Movement” 
in Hawaii, where children are fed sunshine and fresh air 


lulu has about 200 miles of paved 
streets and possesses utilities and fa- 
cilities that compare favorably with 
those of mainland cities of equal popu- 
lation. 

It has 30 miles of street railway, an 
automatic telephone service, cable sta- 
tion, many parks, over 50 public 
schools, 25 hotels, many cafes, two Eng- 
lish and two Japanese daily newspa- 
pers, two country clubs, two extinct 
volcanoes within the city limits; a spa- 
cious harbor, museums, aquariums, 
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Japanese and Chinese temples, 20 the- 
atres, large pineapple canneries, public 
libraries, boat clubs, private schools, 
and churches of all denominations. 

Hotel accommodations are very good, 
although a trifle expensive. The Moana 
and the Alexander Young Hotels, both 
under the same management, are 
among the foremost of Honolulu’s 
beautiful tourist hotels. The Seaside, 
Pleasanton, and Colonial are all fully 
modern and give excellent service. 

For those who may be lucky enough 
to be stationed in or near Honolulu, 
the theatres offer a source of unending 
pleasure. The most prominent are the 
Hawaii and the Princess, both motion 
picture houses and both fully equipped 
in the latest American style with a 
pipe organ and luxurious fittings. 

While speaking of amusements, it 
might be well to mention the many 
sources that can be found in Honolulu. 
There are the dances, of which there 
are at least three a week. The Moana 
Hotel gives a dance every week-end, on 
various occasions the Alexander Young 
Hotel entertains in this manner, be- 
sides the numerous dances given by 
lodges and societies throughout the 
city. 

The most popular form of amuse- 
ment is bathing on the beaches that 
are a part of Honolulu. Waikiki, the 
beach that has been lauded throughout 
the world; Haleiwa, the swimming 
beach of the north coast; the one at 
Fort De Russey, which has been fitted 
up with diving boards and equipment, 
and many other good beaches, will fill 
the swimmer’s heart with content. Ser- 
vice swimmers have taken a prominent 
place in the ranks of swimming and 
diving champions of Hawaii. 

Honolulu offers unusual club life for 
those so disposed. The Ad and Rotary 


ee, 


clubs are very active, as is also the 
Chamber of Commerce. Other clubs 
include the Oahu Country Club, the 
Honolulu Golf Club, the Pacific Club, 
the University Club, Commercia! Club, 
and the Elks’ Club, each of which owns 
its own property. Organizations fo, 
specific purposes include: ‘‘The (Out. 
door Cirele,’’ a very prominent wom. 
an’s society, and ‘‘The Hawaiian Civic 
Club.’’ All leading fraternal societies 
have thriving branches, and _ include 
Masons, Knights of Pythias, Knight; 
of Columbus, Foresters, Odd Fellows 
Elks, Eagles and Red Men. Patriotir 
organizations include the G. A. R. 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Spanish-American War ani 
others. Va&rious associations such as 
hiking, boating, swimming, polo, and 
rifle clubs provide diversified recrea- 
tion. 
TRAINING 


The training of the United States 
forces in Hawaii might be divided into 
two parts, military and athletic. Every 
encouragement is offered to the enlisted 
men as well as the officers to enter into 
the sports that prevail here. This Ter. 
ritory ean well be called the country of 
athletics. Both the civilian and the 
service populations are enthusiastic 
over sports of all descriptions and 4 
spirit of friendly rivalry exists between 
them all. 

Military Training.—Nowhere in the 
Army of the United States has the of. 
ficer or soldier a better opportunity to 
improve himself professionally than by 
service in the Hawaiian Department. 
Even though not actually performing 
duty with other arms of the service, 
all officers are associated with them and 
automatically acquire knowledge as 1 
the possibilities and limitations of each 
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arm. It is possible at any time of the 
year for a brigade or regimental com- 
mander to seeure the services of other 
arms in conjunetion with problems of 
a real nature. Sections of tanks, sig- 
nal corps, and batteries and battalions 
of artillery and engineers are available 
for joint service at any time. Many 
large problems are undertaken and the 
officer and soldier reap lasting benefit 
from such practical work. 

It must be remembered that Scho- 
field Barracks is a comparatively young 
though large post, and is still in a 
state of construction. It must also be 
borne in mind that the overhead neces- 
sary to operate such a post is quite 
large. The duties and work devolving 
upon the officers and soldiers are.mani- 
fold and varied in character. Subsist- 
ence stores and reserve property and 
material frequently come into the post 
in enormous quantities. Studies and 
experiments to work out a logical and 
practical scheme of construction and 
training have resulted in a well-organ- 
ized program, which gives a maximum 
of efficiency to all concerned. 

The target ranges are excellent and 
provide every facility for the promo- 
tion of good shooting. There is a splen- 
did Class ‘‘B’’ range at Schofield Bar- 
racks. 

Regiments and brigades go into camp 
on the beaches for a period of six weeks 
in each year. During this time, pistol 
and machine gun practice is conducted, 
and beach problems solved. The late 
afternoon is devoted to recreative 
sports, including swimming. 

Bayonet training is required daily on 
drill days. 

Athletics—First and foremost 
among the sports is the game of foot- 
ball. Army, navy and civilians each 
produce a team every year to contest 


for the championship of the islands. 
The games are spectacular affairs and 
are witnessed by thousands of specta- 
tors. Last year’s game between the 
services was the occasion for many 
laughable razzing stunts which pleased 
and amused everybody. The Army 
won the championship of the services 
in Hawaii for 1923, in one of the hard- 
est-fought games ever seen in Hawaii, 
by the score of 16-14. 

Baseball.—This sport has been de- 
veloped to a very high degree in the 
Hawaiian Department. Each post 
maintains one or more teams and all 
posts in and near Honolulu are joined 
in the Sector League. Schofield Bar- 
racks maintains two leagues, a major 
and a minor, the latter called the 
‘“‘Spare Parts’’ League, being com- 
posed of all except regimental organi- 
zations or regiment. This minor league 
is represented by the quartermaster 
corps, ordnance, air service, special 
troops, signal corps, 11th Medical Reg- 
iment, Division Trains and Company 
G, 1st Gas Regiment. The major league 
comprises the four infantry and three 
artillery regiments and the 3d Engi- 
neers, each regiment having one team. 
Teams in each league play three times 
around. The two leagues then play off 
for the post championship. There is 
also a championship series played be- 
tween the Schofield League and the 
Honolulu Sector League. The winner 
of this series plays the navy for the 
service championship, and then the ser- 
vice champions play the Civilian 
League for the territorial title. This 
year the team from Schofield Barracks 
won the territorial title. The brand of 
baseball furnished during these series 
compares with the best minor league 
ball in the States. 

Basket Ball has furnished high-spir- 
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ited sport. Coast artillery posts main- 
tain a team in the Honolulu Sector 
League, and Schofield Barracks has a 
league of eight teams, which display 
great rivalry as well as skill during the 
season of about nine weeks. 

Boxing, as organized, developed and 
supported by the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, is by far the most popular sport 
and one which draws tremendous 
crowds of civilians and soldiers. The 
soldier who is an efficient boxer is bene- 
fitted thereby, and his qualities as a 
soldier are much enhanced by this form 
of training. 

Regimental boxing bouts are held 
monthly and inter-regimental bouts or 
tournaments twice yearly. Boxers in 
each weight division (bantam weight 
to heavyweight) are divided into four 
classes, the first three according to skill 
and the fourth consisting of tyros. The 
regiment having the highest score is 
awarded a cup. 

An added impetus is given to boxing 
by the competition of representatitves 
from the Army, navy and national 
guard. General smokers, held quarter- 
ly or oftener, bring together the best 
boxing talent of the sister services. 
These smokers are held at Pearl Har- 
bor, Schofield Barracks and Fort Ka- 
mehameha. Crowds of soldiers, sailors 
and civilians attend. To accommodate 
these crowds, arenas have been built 
and every smoker finds them filled. 

Boxing is very popular in the Ha- 
waiian Department and attendance, 
both military and civilian, is very large 
at all bouts, no admission being 
charged. During 1922 and the spring 
of 1923 over 300 boxers were in train- 
ing in the various units. Special train- 
ing in a training company is given for 
the inter-service bouts. 

Golf.—The recreation of officers of 
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our Army rarely assumes an organizej 
form. However, it is organized in the 
Hawaiian Department and many of the 
officers in Honolulu are members of 
either the Oahu Country Club or the 
Honolulu Country Club. The Oahy 
Country Club is in picturesque Nuv. 
anu Valley in the outskirts of Hono. 
lulu, and affords unusual club features, 
besides having a wonderful course 
The Honolulu Country Club also has a 
splendid course, and is located two 
miles from Fort Shafter. 

At Schofield Barracks there is main. 
tained, within easy walking distance, a 
nine-hole course. Water has been piped 
to all greens and the fairways are 
good. The course is not very hilly, but 
as a-.source of sport and exercise, it 
is a distinct asset to the post and a 
boon to those whose daily work con- 
fines them to offices. The Gold Asso- 
ciation at Schofield Barracks is a live 
one; tournaments are held frequently 
and matches are put on semi-annually 
with the navy and with the Honolulu 
Sector. The golf course at Schofield 
Bariacks is open to officers, their wives, 
and enlisted men, though few of the 
latter have taken advantage of it. 

Tennis is another sport that should 
be mentioned in connection with golf. 
Although this sport has not reached an 
organized state, many officers stationed 
in Honolulu play at the courts there, 
and there is some playing among the 
officers at Schofield, where several good 
courts are maintained. 

Field and Track Events have proved 
to be highly interesting and have fur- 
nished great sport for the men, in ad- 
dition to improving their physical de- 
velopment. They are held semi-an- 
nually in each post and a Department 


‘Field and Track Meet is held annually. 


Polo has received special attention 
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under the guidance of Lieut. Col. B. F. 
Browne, F. A. Five teams have been 
developed. A polo stable is now a fea- 
ture of Schofield Barracks and has 
taught many enlisted men the fine 
points in the care of animals. In 1923 
the Schofield Barracks team competed 
with teams on the Pacific Coast and 
made such a splendid showing that 
a team has been sent to the mainland 
to compete for the 1924 honors. In the 
Island Tournament, the service team 
defeated the Oahu team. Other serv- 
ice teams participated in a tournament 
on the islands of Kaui and Maui. 
Recreation Funds, Boxing Bowl.— 
Without such a fund the recreation of 
the soldier would not make much prog- 
ress, as it costs much to equip teams, 
and voluntary subscriptions are not 
satisfactory. This fund, accrued from 
movies and received from all sources 
of a non-appropriative nature, is util- 
ized to promote good, clean sport and 
has been of great value in contributing 
to the erection of suitable athletic 
fields, boxing bowls, ete. At Schofield 
Barracks there has been completed a 
concrete boxing bowl that will seat 
twelve thousand. The floor of the bowl 
is octagonal in shape and is one hun- 
dred feet in diameter. The pit is cov- 
ered. Within the concrete ampithe- 
atre is an exchange and a motion pic- 
ture projection booth. This bowl was 
proposed and started under the direc- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn 
while in command of the Hawaiian Di- 
vision and of Schofield Barracks. Up 
to date, it has cost approximately 
twenty-five thousand dollars, financed 
entirely from local Education and 
Recreation funds. It has proved to be 
very popular with the soldier, the offi- 
cer and the civilian, and is a lasting 
monument to the man who always has 


had the welfare and interest of the 
soldier at heart. It is also used for 
roller skating and for moving pictures. 

Portable boxing rings are con- 
structed at the posts of the Coast Ar- 
tillery District and Luke Field. 


REST AREAS 


A rest area for enlisted men, oper- 
ated by the Commanding General, 
Schofield Barracks, is maintained at Sea 
View Inn, Haleiwa, the nearest beach 
to Schofield Barracks, to which gov- 
ernment trucks take passengers on the 
week ends at a rate of 15 cents for 
the round trip. Trucks leave the center 
of the post Saturdays and Sundays 
and return in the evenings. Theatre 
or exchange checks are accepted as 
payment. This rest area, which has 
proved to be a boon to the men, is on 
an excellent beach and includes a 
restaurant, bath houses, shower baths, 
and exchange. It has accommodations 
for over-night quartering for one hun- 
dred and fifty (150) men at a mini- 
mum laundry charge. The rest camp 
is under charge of an officer, and is 
operated by the Recreation Officer, 
Schofield Barracks. The Haleiwa 
Hotel and beach are in the same lo- 
eality, two hundred yards west of Sea 
View Inn, and are extensively patron- 
ized by the officers and their families. 

Kilauea Rest Camp.—The Depart- 
ment Commander has established a 
rest area at the Kilauea Volcano, 
located on the island of Hawaii. The 
purpose of the camp is to provide 
healthful recreation for members of 
the command and for their families, 
by giving them the benefit of a change 
to a temperate, cool climate and an op- 
portunity to visit, at small expense, 
one of the natural wonders of the 
world. The camp is in the immediate 
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vicinity of the voleano, which is at an 
altitude of four thousand feet up the 
slope of Mauna Loa. It is desired to 
make it possible for every person who 
is so inclined to make a trip to the 
Kilauea Camp once a year, or oftener. 
A complete separation from the rou- 
tine of post duties occurs; the soldier 
gets into a climate as bracing as that 
of the Maine Woods; he goes into a 
camp where the food is good, and he 
has an unusual opportunity to view the 
scenery of the island of Hawaii, the 
largest island in the group. No duties 
are required and complete relaxation 
is offered. Officers and men who desire 
to make the trip are placed on detached 
service. If an officer desires to remain 
longer than a period of ten days, he 
will be granted leave of absence, if ap- 
proved by intermediate commanders. 
There are no limitations as to the num- 
ber of trips for any individual soldier, 
and none are denied this detached serv- 
ice or rest period. Recruits, by reason 
of being in such status, are encouraged 
to go. All soldiers must be given an 
opportunity to go, and each post fur- 
nishes its quota every month. The 
journey oceupies one night on a 
steamer and two hours by rail. The 
total cost of the entire round trip and 
ten days at the camp is, for the en- 
listed men, approximately eleven dol- 
lars, and for the officer, twenty-two 
dollars. The advantages of this trip 
for all members of the service and their 
families cannot be overestimated. For 
a few dollars, members of the service 
may see the wonderful voleano, while 
tourists pay large sums for the priv- 
ilege. 

The boat trip to the island of Hawaii 
and to its principal sea port, Hilo, is 
very interesting and enjoyable. It re- 


quires about fourteen hours travel. 
Accommodations are procurable on 
small but comfortable vessels of the 
Inter Island Steam Navigation (Ca 
Sailings occur twice weekly, arriving 
at Hilo at about 7 o’clock in the morn. 
ing. Passage can also be made in the 
larger boats of the Matson Navigua. 
tion Co. 

After leaving Honolulu the voyage 
takes one by the island of Molokai, a 
very picturesque, rocky and barren 
place. This island is reached about 
six in the evening. The islands of 
Maui, Oahu and Hawaii are all plainly 
visible at that time. 

The first stop is made at Lahina, 
island of Maui, where the vessel docks 
if tidal conditions will permit. The 
northeast end of Hawaii is reached at 
about daybreak. The view of Hawaii 
at this hour is truly wonderful. One 
ean see the snow-capped mountain of 
Mauna Loa which rises majestically to 
over 13,000 feet. At the same tim 
the picture of waving fields of sugar 
eane and plunging mountain streams 
along the precipitious cliffs combines 
to make it a sight well worth seeing. 

Besides the active voleano of Kilauea 
many side trips to interesting places 
such as the sulphur beds, the tree 
mould and the vast giant fern forests 
ean be made. Recent letters from 
Hawaii state that the voleano is again 
in an active state. When the writer 
visited the voicano in 1920 the molten 
lava was about 100 feet from the rim 
of the crater. In 1922 the pit was 
emptied entirely, leaving a vast cavern 
700 feet deep. In the spring of this 
year traces of the flow returning were 
in evidence. Golf, hikes, the climb up 
Mauna Kea, and trips to former lava 
flows are interesting diversions. 
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ENLISTED MEN’S CLUBS 

Enlisted men’s clubs are maintained 
in each post and in regimental areas, 
in the regimental auditorium, which is 
very spacious. 

Kaala Club.—There is a central club, 
known as the Kaala Club, at Schofield 
Barracks, so named from the highest 
peak on the Waianae Range (Mount 
Kaala, 4,000 feet) just west of Scho- 
field Barracks. At this club, which is 
a very large structure, there are bowl- 
ing alleys, a shooting gallery, an ex- 
change, a library, reading room, dance 
hall, pool and billiard tables, and a 
roller skating rink. The elub is open 
daily to 11 P. M., and dances are held 
onee each week, with a band in attend- 
ance. A hostess is employed for this 
club. Girls are provided transporta- 
tion from Honolulu by Government au- 
tomobile or by train. Large dances 
are given on special occasions. This 
club is a real live organization and is 
quite an amusement center for the men. 
It is within easy walking distance of 
all regimental areas, being in the center 
of population of Schofield Barracks. 
Other posts and stations also maintain 
similar elubs combining the same at- 
tractive features. 

Army Service Club.—A service club 
is maintained in Honolulu for the 
benefit of the enlisted men, at no ex- 
pense to the soldier. The home of this 
club formerly constituted the quarters 
of the Queen’s Household Guards dur- 
ing the days of the monarchy, and is 


located directly opposite the Palace or. 


Capitol Building. It is splendidly 
equipped and well furnished, and in- 
cludes sleeping quarters for 75 men, 
pool tables, bowling alleys, a restau- 
rant and a danee floor. Dances are 
held at this elub once or twice a week, 
and the sleeping quarters are occupied 


by men who spend the nights in town. 
Its location in the heart of Honolulu 
makes it a splendid center for the men. 
Within one block of the service club 
is the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A., 
where the usual recreative features are 
found. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Each post operates a motion picture 
theatre at prices averaging 15 cents 
admission, except Schofield Barracks 
which has five theatres, including one 
at the Post Hospital. Special feature 
pictures are shown once each week at 
a charge of 20 cents, for the benefit of 
the children’s schools of Schofield Bar- 
racks, and only the very best pictures 
are secured. Good music is provided 
for each theatre. The average monthly 
attendance at Schofield Barracks is 
30,000 admissions. 


DANCES 


There is no charge for enlisted men’s 
hops, these being conducted at the ex- 
pense of the Education and Recreation 
fund. 

The weekly officers’ dances (regular 
occasions) are at branch exchange ex- 
pense, no dues being charged. Good 
regimental orchestras have been de- 
veloped for these dances, and a Ha- 
waiian orchestra is occasionally se- 
eured for some of the larger feature 
dances, which are given about once 
each quarter. All dances are well at- 
tended by officers, as well as by civil- 
ians who are always welcome. 


SPORTS 


Hunting —Those who love hunting 
will find ample opportunity for en- 
gaging in this form of sport. Most of 
the game in Hawaii has been imported, 
although some has grown wild from 
the domestic state. On all the large 
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islands may be found wild pigs, wild 
goats, Chinese doves, Mongolian pheas- 
ants, wild ducks, and golden plovers; 
on Molokai there are Japanese spotted 
deer, curlew and California Valley 
quail; and on Hawaii (Parker ranch) 
wild sheep and wild turkeys are to be 
found. Some wild cattle still roam the 
slopes of Mauna Kea. Quail and pheas- 
ant on the island of Hawaii and wild 
peafowl on Oahu are protected. Per- 
mission to hunt must always be ob- 
tained from the owners of property, 
and their wishes with respect to bag 
limits and property damage carefully 
observed. The most cordial relations 
between property owners and officers 
while hunting have always existed in 
the past. Hunting privileges are not 
extended to enlisted men, except while 
at the Kilauea Voleano rest camp. 
Fishing.—Good fishing can be found 
off the coasts of the islands at proper 
seasons of the year. Fishing is always 
best in calm weather, especially in 
June, July, August and September. 
Japanese can be hired to go out with 
parties in camp and from Haleiwa, 


' Waianae and Honolulu for still fishing 


on the reefs. For this class of fishing, 
drop-lines, glass bottomed boxes and 
squid (to be used as bait) should be 
carried. Larger power boats and 
necessary tackle for trolling or for 
shark hunting can be obtained from 
Young Brothers, Pier 12, Honolulu. 
Shore fishing is best from the rocks 
near Makapuu Point, north side of 
Hanauma Bay and on the west coast 
between Makua and Kaena Point. 
Riding and Mountain Climbing.— 
For riding and mountain climbing, 
there are many trails and dirt roads 
among the hills and gulches of Oahu. 
Good roads are found on all the sugar 
plantations and pineapple fields about 


the island. Those using the roads should 
secure passes from the plantation map. 
ager. 

Care must be taken while hiking in 
the mountains. Two or more should 
always travel in a party. Compasses 
a good map, and plenty of food should 
be carried. Where the slopes are not 
wooded, mountain sides are usually 
steep and the footing treacherous 
Trips should not be attempted in the 
winter months or in wet weather 
Guides should be taken when climbing 
Haleakala (on Maui) and Mauna Loa 
and Mauna Kea (on Hawaii). A trip 
over the Koolau Range on Oahu re- 
quires one member in the party who is 
familiar with the trails. 


PASSES AND PRIVILEGES 


Men of the first three grades are not 
classified for passes and privileges, nor 
required to carry passes or cards. 
Other enlisted men are divided into 
three classes for passes and privileges: 
Special Class, Class A, and Class B. 

The Special Class includes men 
whose conduct has been good for one 
year. They can be absent at all times 
when not on duty. Class A includes 
men whose conduct has been exen- 
plary for three consecutive months. 
They have standing permission to be 
absent between retreat and_ reveille 
when it does not involve absence from 
duty. They may be absent from re- 
treat and check roll call on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, and from 
reveille on Sundays and _ holidays 
Regular passes are required for absence 
from any duty, including reveille, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. A Class 
A ecard is made out for each such man, 
which is kept in the company office and 
issued to the holder on demand when 
leaving the post, and is returned to the 
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company files when he returns. Con- 

tion by courts-martial or company 
punishment eauses the card to be de- 
stroyed. 

Class B ineludes all enlisted men not 
enumerated above. Not more than 75 
per cent of the last four grades are to 
be absent at any one time. Thus it is 
seen that good eonduct brings its re- 
wards and an independence sought for 
by enlisted men. 


LEAVES AND FURLOUGHS 


All officers are given their accumu- 
lated leaves to visit the mainland, and 
soldiers are given furloughs liberally. 
Transportation is provided when avail- 
able, and this is generally the case. The 
time of travel is in addition to the leave 
or furlough, and the time of absence 
is counted as a part of the tour of for- 
eign service. Members of families are 
also given transportation to visit the 
mainland during the tour. 


THREE-YEAR TOUR 

Any officer or soldier who is inter- 
ested in his work will find three years 
not too long in Hawaii. However, it 
is a well-known fact that the enlisted 
man, after having served anywhere for 
a lengthy period has the desire to roam 
and look for new fields, and this i: 
true of service in Honolulu. For this 
reason many officers feel that the two- 
year tour would be preferable. 

Hawaii’s cosmopolitan and _ ever- 
shifting population is an added inter- 
est to even the most casual observer, 
and above all, Honolulu has a charm al! 
its own in its tropical setting and in its 
rugged mountain scenery. In fact, as 
a station, Hawaii is most desirable and 
may be considered as nearly approach- 
ing the ideal, provided those on duty 
there adapt themselves to existing local 
conditions, and take advantage of the 
many attractions offered to them by 
this outpost of the Pacific. 
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[STANCE lends to the 
foreign stations of the 
Army a certain mys- 
tery and lure that 
stimulates the imagi- 

4 nation and the inter- 

est of the average 

; —4 American — civilian 

Pe ee ms well as military— 

Cp ; ee but to Army people, 

and especially to 
those of us who are expecting foreign 
service at some time in the near future, 
the subject is a vital one, the interest 
practical rather than romantic. When 
the long-expected orders for foreign 
service arrive and we know at last the 
exact station to which we will be sent, 
our interest naturally concentrates 
upon that particular part of the world 
in which we are to spend the next two 
or three years of our lives. Since, in 
all probability, more officers and men 
of the Army will be sent to the Ha- 
waiian Department within the next few 
years than to any other of our foreign 
stations, Hawaii will become the center 
of interest for a great number of Army 
people. Fortunate indeed is the officer 
ordered here and he may expect a tour 
of service which will be both pleasant 
and interesting as well as valuable from 

a professional standpoint. 

The Pacific Ocean has gradually be- 
come of more and more importance to 
the United States and to the world. 
For political, economic, and military 
reasons it will continue to grow in im- 
portance. Hawaii lying at the ‘‘Cross 
Roads of the Pacific,’’ is the western 
outpost of the United States and com- 











monly regarded as the key of the Pa. 
cifie Ocean. Certain it is that the 
Hawaiian Islands will prove an import- 
ant factor in any military operations in 
the Pacific in which the United States 
may have a part. 

It is here that the East and West 
meet and one comes in contact with 
practically all the races of the Orient 
as well as the native Hawaiian and the 
**Man from home.”’ It is not difficult 
to realize that a knowledge of the cus- 
toms and characteristies of these vari- 
ous races as well as the conditions and 
peculiarities of the Islands might well 
be of profit to the military man at some 
time, perhaps in the not far distant 
future. 

One of the salient features of the 
Hawaiian Islands is the wonderful 
climate. Nowhere are climatic condi- 
tions more suited to the comfort and 
pleasure of the individual as well as 
to the training of an organization. One 
ean be out of doors during the whole 
year enjoying the delightful weather 
of this perpetual summer resort where 
children thrive and the whole family 
may enjoy a life in the open. There 
are innumerable beautiful spots in 
cool mountains or along smooth beaches 
to tempt the pieniker, drives for the 
motorist over good roads through 
seenes surpassingly beautiful and pic- 
turesque, while for those who like hik- 
ing and mountain climbing there is 
ample opportunity for both, to say 
nothing of riding, swimming, golfing 
and tennis. Although warm enough 
for white uniforms and summer cloth- 
ing throughout the year a refreshing 
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change is afforded by the cooler days in 
winter when woolen clothing is not un- 
comfortable, especially for driving, 
while if a trip is made to the Kilauea 
Voleano eamp, one finds that warm 
clothing is a necessity at any season of 
the year. Both officers and men of the 
Hawaiian Department and their fam- 
ilies are eneouraged to visit the Vol- 
cano camp where they may rest in a 
climate said to be ‘‘as invigorating as 
the Maine woods,’’ and at the same 
time enjoy seenery whose fame attracts 
tourists from all over the world. 
Schofield Barracks, the station of the 
Hawaiian Division, which ineludes all 
the Infantry regiments in Hawaii, is 
situated approximately in the center 
of the island of Oahu. The reserva- 
tion is sufficiently large to permit the 


staging of problems and demonstra- 
tions over a varied terrain as well as 
affording room for excellent rifle, ar- 
tillery, machine gun and combat 
ranges. The Post is about twenty-four 
miles from Honolulu and a little less 
than ten miles from the Haleiwa beach 
on the north coast of the island. It 
is near the center of a plateau nearly 
a thousand feet above sea-level, thus 
enjoying the pleasing coolness of the 
higher altitudes. On two sides of Scho- 
field stretch the beautiful mountain 
ranges whose peaks are usually above 
the clouds. The plateau, outside the 
reservation, is covered with pineapple 
fields; the rich earth showing reddish- 
brown in stripes between the endless, 
perfect rows of spiky green tufts, 
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while in the lower lands one sees every- 
where the green fields of sugar cane. 

The Post itself is one of the most 
complete as well as one of the largest 
in the Army. Most of the quarters are 
modern, comfortable, and attractive 
although one regiment is still quar- 
tered in temporary frame buildings. 
The lawns are trimly kept and the 
hedges and flowering shrubs are always 
green and bright throughout the year. 
The bougainvillaea vines tumble down 
from roof tops to the ground in cas- 
cades of gorgeous color and there are 
innumerable varieties of trees and 
shrubs, tropical and semi-tropical. 

One of the first questions to arise 
in the mind of the officer or enlisted 
man ordered to a new station is in re- 
gard to the nature of the service at the 
new Post. ‘‘What kind of work shall 
I be doing for the next few years?’’ is 
the uppermost question in his mind. 
Naturally the greater part of his time 
will be devoted to training. 

The Infantry training at Schofield 
Barracks is both varied and interest- 
ing. Owing to the unique climatic con- 
ditions, Hawaii is almost ideal for 
training purposes since there are few 
days even in the so-called rainy season 
or the hottest days of summer when 
training out of doors cannot be carried 
on. This fact alone adds greatly to 
the available time and gives to Hawaii 
a decided advantage over service at our 
other foreign stations, where the heat 
of the tropies or the cold of northern 
winters or excessive rain in the rainy 
season operate to make life less pleas- 
ant as well as less profitable from a 
military point of view. 

At the present time the 19th, 21st, 
27th and 35th regiments comprise the 
Infantry garrison at Schofield Bar- 
racks. The 19th and 21st regiments 


forming the 21st Brigade, and the 27th 
and 35th regiments, the 22d Brigade 
of the Hawaiian Division. 

The advantages of thus having 
division at one post cannot be overesti. 
mated from the standpoint of training. 
Not only can problems and maneuvers 
on a large scale be carried on but the 
Infantry has the advantage of working 
with its supporting arms, something 
that is possible at very few of our posts 
at this time. 

Exercises and problems are staged 
frequently by all units up through the 
Brigade and Division. An unusual 
feature of all these maneuvers is the 
fact that they cover the very ground 
over which the troops would actually 
fight in the event of operations here in 
Hawaii. This element of reality adds 
considerably to the interest and in ad- 
dition, the officers and men gain val- 
uable knowledge of the ground and of 
the maps that would be of great ad- 
vantage in the advent of hostilities. 

Friendly competition between the 
various organizations is an additional 
advantage in having a division concen- 
trated at one Post. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in athletics, which are 
especially valuable in maintaining 4 
high morale and in fostering an esprit 
within the regiments. Army athletics 
in Hawaii probably have reached 
greater proportions and are of a higher 
quality than at any other place where 
troops are stationed. Teams of excel- 
lent calibre are developed in every 
branch of athletics. Baseball, basket- 
ball, and football games, track and 
field events arouse much enthusiasm 
and draw large crowds. Not only do 
the Army teams within the division 
compete among themselves but also 
with the other Posts of the Depart- 
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ment, the Navy and civilian teams, in- 
cluding the University of Hawaii. 
Teams from Infantry regiments have 
captured a large share of honors in 
In 1921 the 21st Infantry 
won the championship in baseball and 
tied with an artillery regiment for lead- 
ership in football. In 1922 the 35th 
Infantry won the football champion- 
ship of Schofield Barracks, also the 
basketball, and in the spring of 1923 
they won the baseball championship. 
In this latter they supplied 13 out of 
the 20 men, ineluding the coach of the 
squad, which won the service cham- 
pionship from the Navy and then won 
the championship of the Territory of 
Hawaii. Five players of the Schofield 
baseball team won opportunities to 
play in the Pacifie Coast League as a 
result of their excellent records. The 
Infantry had many men. on the foot- 
ball team that won the service cham- 
pionship for the year 1923 and which 


took second place in the Territorial 
League. 


athleties. 


Wholesome competition is not con- 


The Rattle of Machine Guns is Often Heard Along the Beaches of Oahu 


fined to athletics alone but extends to 
other departments as well. At inspec- 
tions and in the various animal and 
transportation shows the keen rivalry 
undoubtedly raises the standards. The 
annual close order or precision drill 
competition brings forth entries of a 
high order from all units and greatly 
improves the character of close order 
drill throughout the Department. In 
1923 the 19th Infantry stood first in 
the company drill as did the 21st In- 
fantry in the squad drill. The De- 
partment shooting competition is an- 
other event of interest and value in 
encouraging shooting in all organiza- 
tions. The last Department Small 
Arms competition, which took place in 
1922, was won by the 27th Infantry. 
In 1923 the 35th Infantry carried off 
the Division pennant for all around 
marksmanship as well as the pennant 
for pistol firing. The performance of 
guard duty has been brought to a high 
degree of efficiency at Schofield Bar- 
racks and a pennant is awarded the 
unit conducting the best guard. The 
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35th Infantry has captured this pen- 
nant six out of the eight times that 
these competitions have been held. 

In the unit schools for officers and 
noncommissioned officers the doctrines 
of the Infantry are taught by espe- 
cially qualified graduates of the In- 
fantry School and the Command and 
General Staff School. The demonstra- 
tion method is employed whenever 
possible with excellent results. By 
this method the students are enabled 
to visualize the various organizations 
and their movements, thus getting a 
much better idea than could be gained 
from theoretical discussion. When 
possible maps of Oahu are used to fa- 
miliarize the student with the terrain 
of the Island. 

A valuable medium of instruction is 
the Machine Gun Training Center for 
all officers of the machine gun com- 
panies and certain field and staff offi- 
cers. In this course the officers attend- 
ing receive, not only a knowledge of 





the use of machine guns, but also a 
very thorough course in tacties in gen- 
eral, especially as applied to machine 
guns. In this as in the other schools, 
full use is made of exceptionally quali- 
fied officers who have recently attended 
the General or Special service schools, 

The trend of all these schools is to 
get away from the type of garrison 
school which so often becomes a tire- 
some matter of routine and every ef- 
fort is made to make the classes of real 
interest and certain value. 

Every summer the Infantry regi- 
ments and other units of the Division 
spend a month or more in camp at 
points along the coast of Oahu. Train. 
ing is carried on for a short time each 
day and the organizations get valuable 
experience in camping in the field 
Although the hours of training during 
the camp are comparatively short, 
much tactical and other information is 
acquired. Problems in _ defending 
landings and in tactical exercises in 
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the vicinity of the camps, as well as 
problems of supply and transporta- 
tion that do not arise in garrison, are 
presented and solved. During these 
camps as well as at other times 
throughout the year, a reconnaissance 
of the mountain ranges is carried on 
to determine the most feasible cross- 
ings, locate trails and obtain other mil- 
itary information. This work fur- 
nishes a weleome change from routine 
duties and affords an opportunity for 
considerable mountain climbing. More- 
ever, at every turn the climber is re- 
warded with views of land and sea that 
are unsurpassed for beauty. 

The Island of Oahu is cut up by 
mountain ranges and other topograph- 
ical features into a number of natural 
divisions. Beeause of the high moun- 
tains, precipitous cliffs and tropical 
vegetation, there are many semi-inac- 
cessible places. Hence, it is always 
possible to explore little known regions 
of the island. In general, the policy 
has been to assign certain sections of 
the island to regiments and other units 
for reconnaissance and study. In this 
way these organizations acquire a thor- 


ough knowledge of the section to which 
assigned. 

The camps are located close to the 
beaches, of which there are no finer in 
the world, and most of the personnel 
spend a large part of their time on the 
sands or in the water. Very few men 
return to the mainland, after a tour of 
duty in Hawaii, without having be- 
come good swimmers. The primary 
purpose of the summer camps is recre- 
ation and to afford a change from rou- 
tine duties and their value in that. re- 
spect has been clearly demonstrated. 
Both officers and men feel that they 
have had a pleasant vacation and re- 
turn to the Post healthier in mind and 
body to resume their usual duties with 
renewed interest and vigor. 

In all the phases of this work, in 
training, in schools, in athletics and 
in the varied garrison duties, the offi- 
eer and enlisted man find themselves 
taking an interest and a pride in co- 
operating with the other members of 
their organization in order to uphold 
the high standard of excellence that is 
maintained throughout all the activities 
of the Infantry in Hawaii. 
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NLESS you have made 

a particular study of 
| it, your knowledge of 
any country usually 
decreases in direct 
proportion to the dis- 
tanee from it. Hence, 
it is not surprising 
that so many educat- 
ed people along the 
Atlantic seaboard, for 
instance, know less about a very ma- 
terial part of their own country, such 
as the Hawaiian Islands, than they do 
perhaps of Bermuda or the Bahamas, 
or even Europe. 














Of course, practically everyone who 
reads or travels knows something of 
Hawaii, but if they were put on the 
witness stand to testify in detail, they 
would make a sorry mess of things. 
The romance of the islands is in their 


hearts, which is good, and a longing 
to go there possesses them, which is 
right, but whether there is one island 
or a hundred, a thousand or a hundred 
thousand residents, they couldn’t pos- 
sibly say. There’s a wonderful land 
out there some place in the Pacific (or 
is it the Pacific?) just a little short of 
Heaven, where worry never intrudes, 
cares come not, and the moon shines 
every night on lovely maidens and Ha- 
waiian music boys. That’s their com. 
posite picture of Hawaii! 

As a matter of fact, Hawaii is a full- 
fledged territory of the United States, 
just as Arizona and New Mexico re- 
cently were. It is an integral part of 
the Union, the same as Alaska; and 
differs from the states only in lack of 
vote in Congress and having its gov- 
ernor and judges appointed by the 
President of the United States. Ha- 








Lava Formations at Kilauea Volcano 
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The City of Hilo and Snow-Capped Mauna Kea in the Background 


waii has its own legislature, its own 
county governments, its own public 
school system, and all other necessary 
branches of a well governed American 
community. It is not surprising that 
her laws and customs should be similar 
to those on the mainland, since Ameri- 
can opinion has been shaping the des- 
tiny of these islands, even before the 
New England missionaries set up a 
newer and beiter order of things in 
1820. 

The commonest misconception of Ha- 
waii is that practically all attractions 
of the group are a few hours’ ride 
from Honolulu. This will be quite true 
when a proposed airplane service is 
inaugurated, but at present, the trip 
from Honolulu to other centers of out- 
lying islands requires an inter-island 
steamer trip of several hours, usually 
over night. Residents of the islands 
on their travels have heard the ques- 


tion, ‘‘How long a drive is it from 
Honolulu to the Voleano?’’ so often 
that it hardly raises a smile any more 
The drive is nearly two hundred 
watery miles across the Pacific, and 
even in the proverbial ocean-going 
Ford would be a bit wet. 

Kilauea Voleano is on the island of 
Hawaii, and in Hawaii National! Park, 
ell of which is in the Territory of Ha- 
waii, or just plain Hawaii, for wh 
spoke of the Territory of Arizona be 
fore it became a state? It was just 
plain Arizona. So it has become just 
plain Hawaii. But the largest island 
of the group, as well as the whol 
group, is named Hawaii, hence the con- 
fusion. A statement from those out- 
side the group that they are going to 
Hawaii is equivalent to saying that 
they are going to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Conversely, a statement by residents 
of Honolulu, for instance, that they are 
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guing to Hawaii, means that they are 
eoing to the island of Hawaii, about 
150-200 miles away, depending on 
\.hich part of it they are visiting, Ha- 
waii being twice as large as all the re- 
maining islands of the group. 

Imagine four irregular pieces of land 
lving in a line, roughly at 100-mile in- 
tervals. Those comprise the principal 
islands of the group, and with smaller 
islands attached to them for adminis- 
trative purposes, they also constitute 
the counties. 

At the top of the group is Kauai, 
smallest and many say prettiest ; Oahu, 
which is really the city and county of 
Honolulu, third in size, comes next; 
then Maui, second largest, and finally 
Hawaii, the ‘‘Big Island’’ at the bot- 
tom of the chain. It is quite apparent, 
therefore, that several weeks would be 
required to make even a cursory sur- 
vey of the four main islands, and when 
that survey is extended to a more ex- 
haustive tour and closer study of each 
island’s attractions, weeks merge into 
months unnoticed. 

And what are the attractions of the 
islands? From a spectacular view- 
point first place must undoubtedly be 
given to Kilauea Voleano in Hawaii 
National Park. It’s on display the 
year ‘round, and while at some times 
more active than others, it is ever 
emazing, stupendous,  spell-binding, 
especially when viewed at night. The 
location is in a cool, snappy atmos- 
phere about 4,000 feet above the sea 
level, and grate fires burn the year 
round at the Voleano House hotel. 

Such a zestful climate makes it the 
“North Woods’? and the ‘‘Maine 
Coast’’ for the summer vacationist in 
Honolulu as well as a rendezvous for 
Visitors. A 230-mile motor road cir- 
cles a major portion of the island, en- 


compassing scenery so varied that each 
day’s ride is like on a different island. 

Hilo, a very pretty city with a mag- 
nificent crescent beach in front and 
snow-capped Mauna Kea, one of the 
highest peaks in the Pacific, behind, is 
the county seat of this island, and the 
port of call for passengers en route to 
the voleano. One of the most magnifi- 
cent and thrilling railway rides in the 
world leads out of Hilo along a precipi- 
teus coast through rich sugar-cane 
country. 

Going back towards Honolulu one 
finds on Maui the greatest dormant or 
sleeping crater in the world. It is 
called Haleakala, which means the 
House of the Sun, a name derived from 
cne of many pretty Hawaiian legends. 
The altitude of the rim of Haleakala is 
about 10,000 feet. From this elevation 
visitors are enthralled with the far- 
reaching outlook, and the great pit in 
which an entire city could be set down. 
An eight-mile climb to this vantage 
point is made on foot or horseback, and 
usually the night is spent in a con- 
crete rest house at the summit to enjoy 
the marvelous cloud effects in the 
phantasmagoria of sunset and sunrise. 
Wailuku, a pretty town at the base of 
Haleakala, is the center from which 
several other interesting excursions 
radiate. 

It should be emphasized in passing 
that good motor roads and comfortable 
hotels are found on the four islands. 

Next comes Honolulu, but since so 
much has already been said about it, 
let us go on to Kauai. Here, as on the 
other islands, the visitor should plan 
to spend several happy days. There 
are high colored canyons and mystic 
caves ; towering waterfalls and dreamy 
bays; long shaded lanes; verdant 
homesteads of pineapple or cane; mist 
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A Garden Scene Near Honolulu 





drenched mountains. It is the land of is not limited to looking at the scener) 
your dreams. but is enhanced rather by many Or- 
Sightseeing in the Hawaiian Islands ental touches in the rice field, on pla0- 
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tation and in town, and by an atmos- 
phere of the southern seas, where an 
ancient grass hut bobs up in some ob- 


secure valley, or a swarthy Hawaiian 
fisherman spears his squid on distant 
shore. Hawaii is not a land of grass 
skirt and hula hula, beacheomber and 


aimless men. All such belong to ro- 
mance of novel, or actual life of long 
avo: but enough of native charm re- 
mains to keep the islands ‘‘different.’’ 
Hawaiian women still weave their leis, 
or flower necklaces, and sell them at 
the pier when the big ships come in; 
native boys still roam the streets and 
haunt the beach on moonlight nights 
singing and playing those heart-dis- 


turbing melodies; and a luau or Ha- 
waiian feast is often staged, either as a 


private party or for the edification of 
the malihini (tenderfoot). So far as 
the usual run of American comforts 
and conveniences are concerned—elec- 
trie lights and trolley cars; automatic 
telephones and gas service; sewers, 
fresh water, cable and radio; daily 
morning and evening newspapers; 
beautiful theatres, hotels, shops, and 
what not, visitors in Honolulu soon 
forget that they have left the main- 
land; in fact seldom feel as if they 
were on an island, but rather on a 
long promontory of the Pacific coast, 
but so far as the joy of life and love of 
living in a gorgeous out-of-door, open- 
air land is concerned, they can only 
compare it in the superlative with any- 
thing else. 





“Broncho-Busting” in the 

Fair Rider is Demonstrating Her Abilities as an 

Equestrienne on This Queer Natural Formation that 
Resembles a Horse from the Land of Gnomes 


Wilds of Hawaii. The 




















Maneuvers on Oahu 
Major J. M. Moore, 27th Infantry 


ONDITIONS in the 
Hawaiian Depart- 
ment combine two 
factors which make 
possible the ideal 
maneuver or field ex- 
 ercise. 

First, we have an 
& actual strategic situ- 
= ation, realized by all 
" just as the general 
situation at the outbreak of war is re- 
alized. Second, we have present the 
troops which the situation logically in- 
volves. 

Granting that a problem be well 
drawn in a natural sequence of logical 
situations, each demanding some defi- 
nite decision and immediate action, 
then the next element necessary to 
make the problem a success is realism. 

The fact of maneuvering on the po- 
tential battleground with the very 
troops available for batfle, supplies the 
maximum in realism and requires the 
minimum of those assumptions which 
tend to cloud a problem and place a 
premium on vivid imagination rather 
than on tactical judgment. Such 
realism as exists here not only obviates 
the majority of minor assumptions but 
also stimulates imagination to visualize 
the few that are always necessary. The 
truer the stage-setting, the more vivid 
the play. 

Field exercises on Oahu have in- 
volved the fixed and mobile armament 
‘of the Coast Artillery, the air service, 
gas troops, and an Infantry division 
with all its branches. Naturally serv- 
ice in the Department offers special ad- 
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vantages to officers recently graduated 
from service schools by enabling them 
to put their knowledge to work, and 
affords splendid preparation for thos 
whose school tour lies just ahead of 
them. 

Those officers who came over on last 
September’s boat had scarcely taken 
over their companies and been around 
the island before Department Head- 
quarters ordered an exercise under a 
situation of this sort: 

An eastern overseas power (Red) 
had declared war on the United States 
(Blue). A strong Red expeditionary 
force, heavily escorted, is at sea. Red 
controls the Pacific. 

A field order followed, dividing the 
island into sectors for defense. Al! 
C. P.’s down to and ineluding the 
company or battery were to operate, 
arrangements having been made with 
the local telephone company to tap 
onto their lines. In addition, test 
moves of Infantry and artillery by 
truck were to form part of the prob- 
lem. 

The orders of subordinate units were 
issued, and groups of trucks were soon 
moving over the island roads toward 
the beaches; Infantry, light artillery, 
anti-aireraft guns, howitzers, GPF’S 
and railroad mortar batteries al! being 
represented. Liaison officers began ‘0 
drift into various headquarters, com- 
plaining of lost bedding-rolls, and the 
barracks became very quiet. 

The exercise was to begin at 1 A. 
on ‘‘D’’ day. On ‘‘D”’ minus one day 
at 8 P. M., the first message from the 
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Transportation Show at Schofield Barracks. Every Type of Vehicle in Use in the 
Hawaiian Department Was on Display Here 


Air Service was relayed to both 
sectors : 

‘‘Large enemy convoy heavily escort- 
ed at long. lat. , steaming 
south.”’ 

At daylight landing attacks were in 


progress at several points along the 
coastline. 

The communication phase problem 
now began to show up in its true pro- 
portions. Officers who had been ac- 
customed to think of laying their wire 
forward to a section of a line now 
found themselves laying to an are from 
a central point, with many of their 
laterals running just inside the cir- 
cumference instead of well behind the 
battle front. This was due to the bar- 
riers formed by the two coastal moun- 
tain ranges. In many other ways 
precedents had to be discarded and 
principles studied in their place. 

In Division Headquarters alone 650 
messages were handled in three days 
and nights: by telephone, telegraph, 





radio, courier, pigeon, and dropped 
from planes. 

The field exercise qualified as a 
maneuver during one of the first nights, 
when an enemy bombing formation 
flew over Schofield Barracks, and im- 
mediately all the lights in the CP went 
out. 

The magnitude of the dispositions, 
their similarity to those we had been 
led to expect in actual war, and the 
tenseness resulting from little sleep, 
lent to the problem an insistent feel- 
ing of reality which took hold on all 
ranks. Several different officers, 
brigade, regimental and battalion com- 
manders, said that it was the nearest 
thing to France since the war itself. 
One night a message came in which 
made us think for a while that the 
naval forces from Pearl Harbor were 
taking a hand in making a maneuver 
out of the exercise. An actual flotilla 
of small boats was reported approach- 
ing one of the beaches, and the message 
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had been relayed back for what it was 
worth. 

From an armchair it is difficult to 
sympathize with visions. But from an 
OP in the small hours of the morning 
high up on a cliff over a pounding, 
rushing surf, with the rain marching 
in slanted sheets up a certain gloomy 
valley which natives dislike after dark; 
with a wet moon casting uncertain 
lights through a flow of rushing clouds, 
a sleepy man will visualize what he 
thinks about. 

Enemy landings were affected at 
several points. Otherwise there would 
have been no problem. At two of these 
points he made good his beach head, 
but at the others he re-embarked under 
fire. The withdrawals came as wel- 
come surprises, but one of the evident 
and interesting features of the exer- 
cise was the fact that umpires’ de- 
cisions were not made ‘‘for the pur- 
poses of the problem’’ nor to indicate 
a disapproved solution, but to prevent 
entering too deeply into war plans. 
The exercise frequently verified phases 
of the estimate of the situation, and 
troop leaders had the comfort of know- 
ing that when the enemy unexpectedly 
faded away it was only the chief um- 
pire’s way of writing, Q. E. D., under 
that particular phase. 

The final day found the Hawaiian 
Division facing two Red divisions on 
two opposite fronts about twenty miles 
apart; a second enemy convoy having 
reinforced the first, bombarding and 
threatening landings on all sides of the 
island, except that directly under the 
guns of the fixed defenses. 

It is the policy of the Hawaiian De- 
partment to keep all troops constantly 
ready for active service. “ This means 
that the Specialist personnel provided 








































for in the War Strength Tables of (r- 
ganization must always be maintained 
by the dual training of certain men not 
included in the Peace Strength Tables. 
The communication sections of Infan. 
try regimental headquarters com. 
panies, for instance, must be aug. 
mented during exercises or maneuvers 
by sufficient men to insure the same 
communications for the battalions that 
they would have in war. Without re. 
calling into existence the battalion 
headquarters companies of war organ- 
ization, the battalion communications 
sections of regimental headquarters 
companies are supplemented on manev- 
vers by men from rifle companies who 
have received extra training in com. 
munication work. 

Service companies of Infantry and 
all intelligence sections are kept at full 
strength even during the intervals be- 
tween the departure of men whose 
terms have expired and the arrival of 
replacements. 

With Department maneuvers or ex. 
ercises occurring annually ; those of the 
Division once a month; and of brigades 
and regiments each week, such require- 
ments are essential. If this proposition 
required proof a certain incident in a 
former attack problem would supply it. 
Several units suffered a temporary 
shortage of trained telephone operators 
and had to put new men on the job. 
Reserves were being concentrated for 
a passage of lines, and one unit sent 
back the message: 

**Will wait here for the reinforce 
ments. ’’ 

The message came through : 

**Will wait here for the resurrec- 
tion.’’ 

Certainly maneuvers require the co- 
ordination of all elements—including 
chaplains. 






———~“HEN Captain Cook 
| visited this group of 
W islands in 1778, he 
| found sugar cane 
—_; growing wild in the 
lowlands and under 
cultivation on the 
highlands. The cane 
was not used in the 
manufacture of sugar 
but was utilized in 
the raw state as food by the Hawaiians. 
The first sugar mill was erected in 1837 
on the island of Kauai, and three years 
later the value of the sugar exported 
was $18,000. But it was not until 
1858, when steam power and vacuum 
pans were introduced, that the experi- 
ment beeame commercially successful. 
The seareity of sugar during the Civil 
War and the attendant high prices 
stimulated the industry and the reci- 
procity treaty with the United States, 
which was coneluded in 1876, put it on 
a firm basis. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century the produc- 
tion of sugar inereased near 2,000 per 
cent, and during the first quarter of the 
present century this inereasé has dou- 
bled. The production for 1923 was 
596,675 tons and was valued at $54,- 
000,000. This enormous expansion has 
resulted in a continual concentration 
of capital somewhat to the exclusion 
of other industries. 
The priee of sugar controls the pros- 
perity of the Territory of Hawaii and 
the livelihood of some quarter of a mil- 
lion people. The cost of raising and 
marketing Hawaiian sugar varies from 
$45.00 to $70.00 per ton, depending 
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Capt. C. H. Tenney, C. A. C. 


upon the location of the plantation, the 
available water supply, wages of labor, 
and certain other factors. The protec- 
tive tariff on sugar has built up here 
in Hawaii some of the largest, most 
productive plantations in the world. 

Irrigation is essential in the raising 
of sugar cane, and extensive and costly 
pumping plants have been installed on 
all the large plantations. Much of the 
water supply is drawn from artesian 
wells, and many miles of cement-lined 
irrigation ditches have been built along 
the sides of the mountains to convey 
the life-giving water to the great fields 
of waving cane. Some of the power for 
pumping purposes is supplied by hy- 
dro-electrie developments which make 
the water do double duty, first by fur- 
nishing electric power and then by 
nourishing the cane. One of the most 
notable developments on Oahu is the 
Waiahole Tunnel, a section of which 
runs for three miles through the Koo- 
lau Range and supplies water for 13,- 
000 acres of cane land. 

Millions of dollars have been spent 
to build up the sugar industry of Ha- 
waii and the returns have been corre- 
spondingly great. Millions more are 
being spent today in experimental 
work with different grades and varie- 
ties of cane, in fertilizing the fields, 
in exterminating parasites, in trying 
out various soils, in developing by- 
products, and in modernizing the 
plants. The results of this work ap- 
pear when one considers that the acre- 
age output is the highest of any cane- 
growing country and that the sugar 
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content of Hawaiian cane likewise 
leads the world. 

The cane is propagated by slips 
taken from the upper part of the stalks. 
They are planted horizontally in a con- 
tinual row about 18 inches deep. The 
rows are usually about three feet apart. 
The first crop is ready for harvest 
about 18 months after planting. As 
the crop matures all the lower leaves 
become dry and just prior to harvest- 
ing the entire field is burnt over, in 
which process all the dried leaves are 
destroyed with no damage to the stalks. 
As soon as possible after the burning 
cane laborers cut the stalks close to the 
ground and lop off the green section at 
the top of each stalk. The cane is then 
hauled to the mills on the plantation 
railroads. 

The sugar industry in Hawaii em- 
ploys some 44,000 persons, most of 
whom are Japanese and Filipino labor- 
ers. Following the prohibition by 
Japan of immigration to Hawaii the 
labor situation became a serious han- 
dicap to the development of the indus- 
try but this problem has been met and 
solved by the importation of Filipino 
labor. Nearly all the plantations main- 
tain their own hospitals, kindergartens, 
clubhouses and welfare organizations, 
while some have laundries, day nur- 
series and grade schools for the con- 
venience and use of their laborers. 
Wages are on ti.e bonus basis; that is, 
a laborer is paid so much a day as a 
straight wage and an increment which 
depends upon the price of sugar. When 
the price of sugar is 5¢ per pound, 
there is no bonus. At the present time, 
with raw sugar selling around 8¢ per 
pound, the laborers receive a 40 per 
eent bonus on their daily wage. 

Enough has been said to indicate to 
the reader the part which the sugar 


industry plays in Hawaii. Neither cog] 
nor cotton is king here, but sugar has 
usurped all the prerogatives of the 
most absolute monarchs, and his sway 
is complete. Even the veriest ‘‘mali- 
hini’’ cannot help but realize the all. 
pervading influence of King Sugar in 
these islands. As the visitor drives 
along the highways of Hawaii great 
fields of rustling cane tops stretch away 
on either hand, the irrigation streams 
wind like silver ribbons down through 
the ranks of the cane forest, and the 
verdant mantle undulates gently like 
the waves of an emerald sea under the 
caress of soothing breezes. If the wind 
blows strongly he can hear the sibilant 
whisper of the subjects of King Sugar 
discussing among themselves the gos- 
sip of the court and planning a great 
and glorious future for their complais- 
ant sovereign. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLES 


Pineapples, or pines, as they are fa- 
miliarly spoken of in Hawaii, are sec- 
ond in importance to sugar. The pine- 
apple industry is still in its infancy 
even though its rapid growth in the 
20 years of its existence has made it 
a lusty youngster. The first pineapple 
crop was packed in 1901, and consisted 
of a bare 2,000 cases. The following 
year this figure was tripled, and three 
years later the output was over 50,000 
eases. Since then the industry has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds until in 
1922 the pack was very nearly 6,000,- 
000 cases, with a total money value of 
almost $30,000,000. 

Over 70,000 acres of land are de- 
voted to the raising of this delicious 
fruit, and more acreage is being devel- 
oped constantly. In general, the up- 
land stretches are devoted to pineap- 
ples, while the lowlands are given over 
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, sugar. This division of land is de- 
termined primarily by irrigation pos- 
sibilities. The coastal areas which can 
be readily watered are occupied by su- 
gar eane, while the higher reaches, 
over which irrigation would be too cost- 
ly, are utilized for the raising of pine- 
apples, since the plants require no more 
water than the average rainfall. 

Pineapples grow on plants which 
are searcely waist high and which pro- 
duce one or more ‘‘pines’’ per plant. 
Seeds rarely form in the fruit and new 
fields are started by planting slips, 
‘‘onekers,’’ or the leafy crowns cut 
from the fruit. All of these types pro- 
duce good results, but planters seem to 
prefer the ‘‘suckers’’ because they 
grow a little faster than the others. 
The governing factor in planting 
‘‘nines’’ is the desirability of produc- 
ing the maximum number of plants per 
acre and at the same time allowing suf- 
ficient space between the rows for cul- 
tivation and harwesting. The average 
planter tries to set out between 6,000 
and 7,000 plants per acre. 

The plants mature within 12 to 15 
months after planting, and the first 
sign of the fruit appears in the form 
of a blossom similar to the thistle- 
blossom. Five or six months after the 
appearance of the flower-head, the fruit 
matures. 

In all, a period of about 20 months 
elapses between planting and harvest- 
ing of the first crop. This is called the 
plant erop, and is usually a fine crop 
of large fruit. However, it is not equal 
in tonnage to the second crop, which 
comes a year later. The second and 
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succeeding crops consist of a larger 
number of pineapples, there usually 
being at least two ‘‘pines’’ to each 
plant, but these are smaller in size 
than the first or ‘‘plant’’ crop. Most 
of the fruit ripens during July and 
August, although there is a small crop 
in December and January. After the 
first fruit is taken from the plant, the 
lateral buds begin to grow into new 
shoots. Most of these are removed for 
propagation purposes, but at least two 
are left. These two grow into larger 
plants and each shoot produces a fruit. 

The soil and climate of Hawaii are 
especially conducive to pineapple cul- 
tivation, and the flavor of the local 
product is superior to that of any 
raised elsewhere. Nearly the entire 
crop is canned in one form or another, 
either sliced or crushed, and is shipped 
largely to the United States, although 
the European demand is continually in- 
creasing. The pineapple canners have 
combined to advertise Hawaiian pine- 
apples as a whole rather than their 
individual brands. 

The pineapple fields present one of 
the most unique and interesting sights 
in all the islands. The reddish-brown 
soil forms a background against which 
the brilliant green of the plants and 
the golden tones of the ripe fruit stand 
out in sharp relief. The straight, even 
rows of plants, laid out with almost 
mathematical precision, will delight the 
orderly soul of the meticulous. No- 
where else in the world can the visitor 
see this luscious fruit in its natural 
surroundings so well as in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
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Field Artillery in Hawaii 


Capt. John Keliher, Field Artillery’ 





iE Eleventh Field 
Artillery Brigade sta- 
tioned at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaiian 
Territory, as part of 
the Hawaiian Divi- 
sion consists of the 
8th and 13th Field 
Artillery, equipped 
with the 75mm. gun 
(British), the 11th 
Field Artillery equipped with the 
155mm. howitzer, the 11th Ammuni- 
tion Train and the Headquarters Bat- 
tery, 11th Field Artillery Brigade. The 
three regiments are quartered in two 
regimental areas about a mile from the 
nearest Infantry regiment. The prin- 
cipally used firing range is close to the 
gun parks and contains the Infantry 
rifle, machine gun and combat range 
although Artillery and Infantry can 









= 


fire their weapons at the same time 
without danger. 

The commanding general of the 
brigade has had two main objects in 
view in his direction of artillery in its 
joint training with the Infantry. The 
first is the stressing of the importance 
of creating in the minds of the Infan- 
tryman a strong confidence in the 
power of artillery fire, and second, the 
importance to the artillery command of 
the character and description of target 
with prompt and accurate location, 
which the Infantry commander desires 
destroyed or neutralized. 

The Infantry troops of the Hawaiian 
Division have unequalled opportuni- 
ties to observe artillery fire. During 
the entire year the-artillery is firing 
on the range and during the period 
July to December of each year the ar 
tillery is firing nearly every day. The 


Accompanied by the Staccato Roar of Tractors, the Field Artillery Regiments of the 
Hawaiian Division Pass in Review at Schofield Barracks 


*A. C. of S., G-3, Hawaiian Division. 
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Infantryman on the rifle, machine gun 
or combat range during his rest peri- 
ods sees the rapid adjustment of fire, 
the quick shift to another target, the 
adjustment of the shrapnel burst, the 
wide area of destructive effect of 
75mm. shell and the terrifying crash 
as the 155mm. shell hits and throws 
enormous clouds of dirt. This almost 
daily observation of artillery fire can- 
not but ereate in the minds of the In- 
fantrymen a confidence and respect 
for the power and flexibility of artil- 
lery fire. During the annual tactical 
inspection of the artillery brigade by 
the brigade commander the entire prob- 
lem centered on the Infantry support. 
While the front-line troops were simu- 
lated, each battalion and regimental 
command post of the Infantry was 
manned by the Infantry. The Infan- 
try regimental commander transmitted 
his information to the artillery regi- 
mental commander, the Infantry bat- 
talion commanders pointed out to the 
artillery battalion commander actual 
targets that were impeding the ad- 
vance of their battalion. Here the In- 
fantryman could again see the power 
of artillery fire and could see how 
quickly the artillery could destroy tar- 
gets which his machine guns, mortars 
or 37mm. gun could not reduce. 

Yet there may remain in the mind of 
the Infantryman this thought ‘‘I can 
see that artillery fire is powerful and 
flexible yet can the artillery receive 
information from the front-line troops 


as to the character and description of a 
target with its exact location and bring 
accurate firs upon it? How accurate 
must my description and location be?’’ 
The Infantryman has seen the power of 
artillery fire, it remains with the ar- 
tilleryman to impress the necessity of 
transmitting accurate information of 
the target. During the annual Di- 
vision and Department maneuvers, 
actual combat is simulated except, of 
course, the actual firing. During these 
maneuvers the importance of liaison 
with the Infantry is stressed, and great 
care is taken with the methods of com- 
munication of the information received 
by the artillery liaison officer from his 
own observation or from Infantry com- 
manders. Although the artilleryman 
may not say directly to the Infantry- 
man ‘‘I am here solely for your sup- 
port,’’ his every action and command 
cannot but fail to impress the Infan- 
tryman that Infantry support is his 
sole purpose. The Infantryman there- 
fore realizes that the more accurate the 
description of the character of the 
target and its location, the more de- 


structive will be the artillery fire and — 


the greater the advance with few 
casualties. 

**A lesson often learned is a lesson 
well learned’’ and it is by this daily 
association of Infantryman and artil- 
leryman which occurs on a permanent 
post as Schofield Barracks that gives 
each branch the mutual confidence and 
respect which both merit. 
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Coast Artillery in Hawaii 
Maj. Meade Wildrick, C. A. C. 


———1 N interesting phase of 
an Infantryman’s 
service in Hawaii is 
the fact that he works 
out many of his mili- 
tary problems in close 
+ liaison with the Coast 
Artillery, a branch of 
the Army that he sel- 
dom meets in his 
wanderings on the 
In Hawaii, however, the 
Infantryman and the Coast Artillery- 
man see one another in their true light 
as members of one great fighting ma- 
chine, where each has a mission in sup- 
port of the other and both are working 
together as do members of a well- 
trained football team for the security 
and welfare of our country. 

The Coast Artillery Troops in Ha- 
waii are all stationed in and around 
the city of Honolulu. The Headquar- 
ters of the Hawaiian Coast Artillery 
District is at Fort Shafter, in close 
proximity to Department Headquar- 
ters. The troops are stationed at Fort 
Kamehameha, Fort DeRussy, Fort 








mainland. 


Ruger, and the Cantonment Area at 
Fort Shafter. The present authorized 
strength of the command is 107 officers 
and 3,000 men. This force approxi. 
mates 25 per cent of all the Coast Ar. 
tillery troops in the Army, and is or. 
ganized in 24 combat batteries manning 
fixed seacoast artillery, railway artil. 
lery, heavy tractor artillery and anti- 
aircraft artillery. The command in. 
cludes two battalions or fire commands 
of fixed artillery manning the primary 
or large caliber armament; the 55th 
Artillery manning nine firing batteries 
of 155mm. guns as secondary arma- 
ment; the 64th Artillery organized in 
two anti-aircraft gun battalions, each 
consisting of three gun batteries and 
one searchlight battery; and the 4lst 
Artillery Battalion, manning two bat- 
teries of 12-inch railway mortars. I: 
addition 240mm. howitzers are in- 
cluded in the Coast Artillery Arma- 
ment. For administrative purposes 
these units are organized into the thiree 
following commands: The Coast De- 
fenses of Pearl Harbor, the Coast De- 
fenses of Honolulu and Fort Shafter 
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[he military problem of both the In- 
fantry and the Coast Artillery in the 
Hawaiian Islands is essentially one of 
Coastal Operations. The slogan of the 
Department, as so splendidly expressed 
by General C. P. Summerall, the De- 
partment Commander, is ‘‘They shall 
not land.’’ To attain this mission the 
training of the whole command is so 
directed as to blend together the differ- 
ent branches represented into one great 
fighting machine, where each is given 
a subordinate mission adapted to the 
capabilities of the armament to which 
it is assigned. This can probably be 
shown best diagrammatically as indi- 
eated in Fig. 1, where the Coast Artil- 
lery and Air Service have as a primary 
mission the destruction of the enemy’s 
large water targets, and the Infantry 
and Field Artillery destroy him in his 
small boats and on the beaches. 
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In Coastal Operations the enemy is 
most vulnerable while he is in the act 
of disembarking his troops. The longer 
the period he can be attacked while in 
his small boats, the greater will be the 
effect of our Infantry and Field Arrtil- 
lery fire, and the larger will be the 
number of casualties inflicted on him. 
To this end, it is the duty of the Coast 
Artillery to make him take to his small 
boats at as long a range from shore as 
possible. This can be shown best dia- 
grammatically in Fig 2, where it will be 
seen that under the conditions assumed 
it will take 234 hours for him to land 
one wave of troops from a position 
20,000 yards from shore, whereas if 
he were allowed to come in to 3,000 
yards, he could land three waves of 
troops in the same period of time. 
The Infantry by supporting the Coast 
Artillery against local raiding parties 


a 
Coast Line 5000 10.000 


Fig. 2—Ranges in Yards 


Diagram showing time required to land troops on shore from 


transports at various ranges. 


Note: Assumed speed of small boats, 4 knots or 8,000 yards 


per hour. 


Assumed time for embarking and disembarking troops, 10 


minutes. 
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during this phase of the operations, 
permits the emplacement of the Coast 
batteries close to the beach. This in 
turn extends the field of fire of this 
armament far out to sea and greatly 
increases the effectiveness of the Coast 
Artillery weapons. On the other hand, 
assuming the enemy does effect a land- 
ing these same Coast Artillery bat- 
teries immediately become available as 
supporting heavy artillery and will 
render valuable assistance to the In- 
fantry in driving the enemy from his 
positions on shore. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
consider the effect upon the operations 
at Gallipoli of the lack of Coast Artil- 
lery armament by the Turks. Due to 
this deficiency the British were prac- 
tically unopposed in their landing 
operations until they reached the beach, 
and had comparatively little difficulty 


in gaining a footing on shore. More. 
over, the Turkish Infantry were ex. 
posed to a heavy fire trom the British 
warships covering the landing opera. 
tions, because the Turks had’ no Coast 
Artillery to drive the covering ships 
out. 

From the above discussion, it can be 
seen that service in Hawaii offers many 
interesting and unique military prob- 
lems to the Infantryman as well as to 
the Coast Artilleryman, which would 
be hard to duplicate in any other De- 
partment or Corps Area. ; 

The benefits of the training received 
will be found to be of inestimable value 
to both the Infantry and Coast Artil- 
lery. This is particularly true in the 
ease of our own country, where, due to 
the great length of the coast line in- 
volved, the problem of Coastal Oper 
ations is one of primary importance. 
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The Racial Problem of Hawaii 


Capt. S. A. Wood, Jr., Inf., D. O. L. 


———— HERE is a racial prob- 
ig lem in the Hawaiian 
Islands that is unlike 
racial problems any- 
where else in the 
world. In many coun- 
3 tries there occur prob- 
sm lems due to the inter- 

® mingling of people of 
two, and sometimes 
three, races. However, 
the problem for Hawaii to solve is dif- 
ferent, and while primarily a question 
of the proper relationship between the 





American and Japanese communities, 
it is also a question of the proper re- 
lantionship between the American and 
the Chinese, Korean, and Filipino com- 
munities, and of the proper relation- 
ship of these racial groups with each 
other. 

The development of the sugar cane 
industry has been primarily respon- 
sible for the present racial situation in 
the Territory. Up until the year 1852 
the population was fairly homogeneous, 
and was composed of Hawaiians and a 


few American missionaries. Then it 








The Nuuanu Pali 


it was at this spot that Kamehameha I defeated the Oahuan army and threw the 
survivors into the valley below 
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was discovered that the soil, climate, 
and water situation in the islands made 
possible the raising of sugar cane on a 
vast scale. To plant, irrigate and har- 
vest the fields of sugar cane requires 
many laborers, and at that time there 
were very few white people in the 
islands; hardly enough to direct the 
plantation work. As the Hawaiians 
were not a farm-loving people, they 
proved to be unsuitable for work in 
the cane fields. Thus it became neces- 
sary for the officials of the sugar plan- 
tations to develop outside sources for 
the supply of plantation laborers. 
Every possible source was investigated 
and experiments made to determine if 
they would prove suitable for this kind 
of work. As the industrial progress 
of the Territory has been in exact ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the 
sugar plantations, the government of 
the Kingdom of Hawaii took a great 
interest in the labor question and as- 
sisted the plantation officials in arrang- 
ing for the importation of laborers. All 
of the early immigration was ‘‘as- 
sisted’’ either by the government or by 
the sugar interests. At one time or 
another Americans, Scandinavians, 
Russians, Spanish, Portuguese, Ko- 
reans, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Porto Ricans, and several varieties of 
Polynesians have been brought into the 


Territory for work on the sugar plan. 
tations. 

The only voluntary immigration into 
the Territory has been on the part of 
the Japanese, and they came only after 
earlier members of their race, who had 
been brought over here under govern- 
ment contract, had returned to Japan 
and given glowing accounts of wages 
and living conditions in Hawaii. 

At the present time Hawaii has the 
most varied and diverse population, 
for the number of people in the Terri- 
tory, of any place in the world. The 
‘following table shows the results of 
the importation of these different racial 
groups. This table shows the popula- 
tion at the time of the 1920 census, 
and the estimated population, prepared 
by the Board of Health, as of June 
30, 1923: 

From the table below can be seen 
that nearly all the increase in popula- 
tion during the past three years is com- 
posed of three racial groups: the Fili- 
pino, Japanese, and American and 
Northern European group. The in- 
crease of 15,163 Filipinos has been due 
entirely to the efforts made by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
to provide sufficient cane laborers to 
carry on the production of sugar in the 
Territory. The service of these Fili- 
pinos is secured through a special 
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Nationality 1920 1923 Increase 
Miscellaneous aes esse — 
Spanish ecrease 
Korean 4,950 5,608 650 
Porto Rican 5,602 6,375 773 
Asiatic-Hawaiian 7,374 419 
Caucasian-Hawaiian 11,072 12,514 1,442 
Hawaiian 23,723 21,468 Decrease 
Chinese 23,507 23,714 203 
Po 27,002 28,377 1,37 
heen British, German, Russian 19,708 33,744 14,034 
Filipino 21,031 36,199 15,168 
Japanese 109,274 120,590 11,316 

Total 255,912 298,500 
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School Children of Hawaii 


Left to right: Porto Rican, Filipino, Chinese, Korean, American, Hawaiian, Japanese 
and Portuguese 


Labor Commission in the Philippine 
Islands, and they are brought to Ha- 
waii at the expense of the Planters’ 
Association. Their return transporta- 
tion to the Philippine Islands is guar- 
anteed provided they will work for 
three years on any of the sugar planta- 
tions in the Territory. The increase in 
the Japanese portion of the population 
has been due almost exclusively to 
their enormous birth rate. The records 
of the immigration service show that 
more Japanese have returned to Japan 
in the past three years than have ar- 
rived in Hawaii, so that, except for 
their enormous birth rate, which aver- 
ages over 5,000 per year, there would 
be an actual decrease in the Japanese 
part of the population. The increase 
in the American and northern Euro- 
pean group is due to the increase in 
the Military and Naval personnel of 


Hawaii, and to the normal growth of 
the American element of the commu- 
nity. The 1923 figures show that the 
Japanese portion of the population 
forms 40 per cent of the whole, and the 
Filipino 12 per cent. It shows further 
that the strictly Oriental element of 
the population, composed of the Japan- 
ese, Chinese and Korean groups, forms 
66 per cent of the total population, and 
that the American, British, German 
and Russian group forms only 11 per 
cent of the total population. 

The racial problem that lies before 
the Territory of Hawaii is two-fold: 
(a) the proper treatment of the adult 
aliens, and (b) the proper training 
that must be given to the Hawaiian- 
born children of these aliens. These 
two problems are so interwoven that 
they cannot be dealt with separately, 
and require careful consideration by 
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the best elements of the Territory. 
While actually there are many races 
involved in this problem, they readily 
divide themselves into three main 
groups; those of European descent, the 
Orientals, and the Filipinos. 

As has been found true on the main- 
land, so has Hawaii found, that the 
alien Europeans are capable of assimi- 
lating American ideals, and that they 
generally desire to have their children 
educated according to American cus- 
toms. In almost all cases the native 
lands of these people do not claim 
them, or their children, as citizens— 
when they desire to become naturalized 
Americans. So while their different 
racial characteristics add somewhat to 
the complexity of the racial situation 
in Hawaii, their problems are relatively 
minor and are being gradually solved. 

The great racial question in Hawaii 
is almost exclusively Oriental, pri- 
marily Japanese, and to an increasing 
extent Filipino. 

Experience has shown that it is hope- 
less to expect the majority of the adult 
Orientals to adopt typical American 
ideas. The training they have re- 
ceived in their native lands, and the 
hereditary influences on the minds of 
the Orientals are so strong, their pro- 
cesses of reasoning are so different, the 
workings of their brain, their ideas of 
right and wrong, are all so much at 
variance with the ideas held on these 
same subjects by the average Ameri- 
ean, as to render them unable to grasp 
any subject from a purely American 
standpoint. 

The adult alien Japanese in the Ter- 
ritory, and many of the older Ha- 
waiian-born Japanese, are typical 
Japanese subjects; even though the 
latter may be citizens of the United 
States! During the years that these 


Hawaiian-born Japanese children, who 
have now reached manhood, were 
growing up there were no influences at 
work to change them from being loyal 
Japanese subjects. As their parents 
considered their stay here as purely 
temporary, and expected to return to 
Japan as soon as they had accumulated 
a few years’ savings, they did not want 
their children to receive American 
training. It was not until about the 
time of the World War that the Amer- 
ican community began to realize the 
fact that there was growing up within 
their midst a group of Hawaiian-born 
Japanese who knew practically nothing 
of American ideals and principles of 
government. 

The situation as regards the adult 
alien of the other racial groups is en- 
tirely different. While they are just as 
thoroughly Oriental as the Japanese, 
they have not received the same na- 
tionalistic training, nor have they in- 
herited the same love of country, and 
in those cases where they have per- 
manently settled on American soi! 
there is a good prospect that they will 
absorb many American ideas. 

This is primarily true in regard to 
the adult alien Chinese residents of 
Hawaii. While these people have had 
an even greater degree of Oriental 
training than the Japanese, they have 
never had the same nationalistic train- 
ing, and are, to a much greater degree 
than the Japanese, absorbing American 
principles and ideals. 

This same problem affects the aduit 
aliens of the other races in the Terri- 
tory. While in most cases their ac- 
ceptance of American customs and 
ways of thinking is passive, still there 
are no agencies at work to impress 
upon these people that they are, and 
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U. S. Army Transport Chateau-Thierry, Entering Honolulu Harbor 


should remain, subjects of the land of 
their birth. 

Hawaii is soon to face another side 
to her already serious racial problem. 
The day of the Japanese supremacy on 
the sugar-eane fields of the Territory 
has passed, and with its passing the 
Japanese are stepping aside for the 
next phase of the race-mixture problem 
of these islands. After the labor strike 
of 1920, and the following business de- 
pression, many of the Japanese labor- 
ers left the plantations, and the sugar 
planters began the importation of Fili- 
pinos to take their places. In the last 
three years there have arrived from 
the Philippine Islands 18,118 members 
of the Filipino race. The vast ma- 
jority of these were imported by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
for work on the plantations. 

As previously stated, they now form 
12 per cent of the population, and there 
has been no let up in the number com- 
ing into these islands. Hawaii’s prob- 
lem of today, affecting these Filipinos, 
is purely one affecting the adults, as 
they have not been in the Territory 


long enough for their children to in- 
fluence the situation. Whereas in the 
past years the great majority of those 
brought into the islands were males, 
now efforts are being made to bring in 
wives for the laborers. This change of 
policy is already producing results. 
During 1922 Filipino children were 
born in Hawaii, and in 1923 this num- 
ber had increased to 888, an increase 
of 15 per cent in one year. This is 
only the first indication of the problem 
that will have to be solved during the 
years to come. 

While the Filipino today could not 
be classed as a problem, he is rapidly 
becoming one. Owing to his racial 
characteristics he will present an en- 
tirely different problem from any of 
the other racial groups of the Terri- 
tory. Already we find that forces are 
at work trying to shape the affairs of 
the Filipino’s relation to the remainder 
of the community so as to prevent any 
serious racial difficulty arising in the 
future. 

However, much may be done in ref- 
erence to the adult aliens of the vari- 
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ous racial groups in Hawaii, the prob- 
lem that seriously affects her future 
status as a Territory of the United 
States is how to deal with and educate 
the Hawaiian-born children of the alien 
races so as to insure the continued con- 
trol of these islands by an American 
thinking and speaking people. The 
following table, based on the census of 
1920, and computed up to June 30, 
1923, shows the approximate number 
of native-born persons in the Terri- 
tory: 



































Nationality Number 
Miscellaneous 236 
Spanish 886 
Korean 1,874 
Asiatic-Hawaiian 7,874 
Caucasian-Hawaiian —..............._ 12,514 
Hawaiian 21,468 
Portuguese .......... 23,172 
American, British, German, Rus- 

sian 27,321 
Filipino 36,199 
Japanese 61,235 
Chinese 13,646 

Total 205,925 





From the above table it is apparent 
that there is an enormous birth rate 
among the Oriental races. It shows 
that over two-thirds of the Territory’s 
population is native born. The num- 
ber of Japanese native-born citizens is 
not complete, as there are nearly 20,000 
Hawaiian-born Japanese children who 
have been sent to Japan for their edu- 
cation. The total number of Hawaiian- 
born children, who are all American 
citizens, is nearly 80,000. During the 
year 1923 the total number of births 
in the Territory was 11,094. Of this 
number 7,408 were born to Orientals 
and of these 5,509 were Hawaiian-born 
Japanese. 

It ean readily be seen and under- 
stood that in this Territory, wherein 
the births, for the year 1923, of the 
American and North European group 


compose slightly less than 4 per cent 
of the total number of births in the 
Territory, the problem of Hawaii is to 
a large extent one of the future, but 
also that the only time to cope with 
this problem is now. The only possibil- 
ity of inculeating American ideals and 
principles of government into these 
future voters of the community is 
while they are still in the impression- 
istie age of school children. Hawaii 
realizes this fact and is doing all with- 
in its power to bring these children up 
as representative and loyal American 
citizens. 

The greatest difficulty of accomplish- 
ing this problem is caused by the great 
racial and language differences be- 
tween the Caucasians and the Ori- 
entals. The Territory of Hawaii has 
maintained a compulsory school system 
for many years. The attendance at the 
Public Schools on December 31, 1923, 
was as follows: 



































Race Attendance 
Japanese 25,729 
Portuguese 5,885 
Part Hawaiian 5,368 
Hawaiian 3,564 
Chinese 5,012 
Anglo-Saxon 1,734 
i ot | 8 
Filipino 1,898 
Korean 931 
Spanish 361 
Others ......... 520 

Total 52,115 





As a result of the great number of 
Oriental children attending the public 
schools, the American children are 
being sent to local private schools. The 
American parents are unwilling to 
send their children to public schools 
that are overwhelmingly Asiatic. They 
do not desire to send their children to 
schools where they will be submerged 
by the Orientals. They realize that the 
children will inevitably absorb some of 
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the jargon-English, some of the in- 
herited and not always agreeable hab- 
its of the Oriental children. They 
know that the Oriental children start 
with such a handicap in their lack of 
knowledge of the English language that 
it is bound to make the progress of the 
class slow and labored. Hence there 
are more American children in the 
private schools of the Territory than 
in the publie schools. 

During the 54 years that the Japa- 
nese have been in these islands there 
has been born an increasingly large 
number of Japanese children. These 
children have grown up, attended 
school with American children and yet, 
at heart, are almost as much Japanese 
as their parents were when they left 
Japan. The reason for this condition 
has been the existence of the Japanese 
language schools. The early language 
schools were started by Christian Japa- 
nese born in Hawaii. They have grad- 
ually come under the control of the 
Buddhist element in the Japanese 
community and have added the teach- 
ing of Japanese history, customs, forms 
of government, religious and Emperor 
worship. 

It is not possible, in the short space 
of this article, to discuss the many 
phases of the language school problem 
of Hawaii, but suffice to say that the 
American community gradually awoke 
to the fact that these schools were 
teaching the young Hawaiian-born 
Japanese to be loyal to Japan. As a 
result, strict laws have been passed 
regulating the activities of the schools 
and preseribing what shall be taught 
in them. The Japanese community has 
contested the passage of all these laws 
and are now trying to establish their 
unconstitutionality in the local courts. 
One of the most remarkable facts 


concerning the Japanese language 
school question has been the return of 
Japanese children to Japan for their 
education. According to figures sup- 
plied by the immigration authorities, 
in the fourteen years from 1910 to 
1923, there were 20,916 Japanese chil- 
dren who returned to Japan. The vast 
majority of these children were sent 
back to Japan for the express purpose 
of receiving a Japanese education. 
Most of these children are sent to 
Japan when they are from six to seven 
years old, or before they have really 
absorbed any knowledge of American 
ideas. They return to Hawaii when 
they are from 17 to 20 years of age, 
after having received a Japanese edu- 
cation. 

The other racial groups have ac- 
cepted the wishes of the American 
community and have not tried to op- 
pose the laws regulating the foreign 
language schools. 

Members of the various racial groups 
in these islands fall naturally into two 
classes : 

(a) Those who live and work on the 
plantations. 

(b) Those who live and work in 
towns. 

The plantation workers are housed 
in camps which have been constructed 
by the plantations. These are located 
near the places of work of the laborers. 
Many of the plantations are very large 
and occupy thousands of acres of the 
most fertile soil on the islands. In 
these plantation camps, people of one 
nationality are grouped together. 
There is very little mixing by the in- 
dividuals of the different races. Ex- 
cept for the American built houses the 
majority of these communities compose 
a little village of the nationality of the 
occupants of the houses. They are just 
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as much a Japanese, a Chinese, a 
Korean, or a Filipino village as you 
might expect to find in Japan, China, 
Korea, or the Philippine Islands. 
They live almost entirely among them- 
selves, and there is very little contact 
with people or things American. 

The segregation of these laborers and 
their families renders their problem 
especially difficult. Very little of the 
Americanization program now being 
carried on by the Territory reaches 
them, and consequently their progress 
in the adoption of American thought 
and speech is much slower than mem- 
bers of similar races living in the 
towns. 

The conditions affecting the mem- 
bers. of the various racial groups who 
live in the city of Honolulu are typical 
of the conditions all over the Terri- 
tory. In Honolulu there are three dis- 
tricts where over 90 per cent of the 


35,000 Japanese in the community live 
and these districts are typically Japan. 
ese. There are rows and rows of smal! 
Japanese stores and houses. They 
print their own newspapers and books 
in the Japanese language; they have 
their own shrines and temples, and 
even their own motion picture houses 
Very similar conditions exist among 
members of the other racial groups, 
except that they are not so closel; 
linked together. However, certain sec- 
tions of the city are almost exclusively 
occupied by Hawaiians, Filipinos, 
Chinese, and Portuguese. 

Owing to the classes of labor pecu 
liar to the sugar and pineapple indus. 
tries, and to the overwhelming ma 
jority of non-Americans in the Terri- 
tory, it is to be expected that many 
lines of industry would be monopolized 
by members of the various 
groups. Certain industries are con- 
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While the financial and economic 
control of the Territory is unquestion- 
ably in the hands of Anglo-Saxons, and 
while the sugar, pineapple, shipping, 
public utility, and most of the large 
mercantile establishments are exclu- 
sively owned by members of the white 
race, still many of the lesser industries 
are gradually being overrun by the 
economic penetration of the Oriental, 
and to a smaller extent by the Portu- 
guese and Filipinos. 

The relative amount of business done 
by the American and a combination of 
all other business houses is shown by 
the following statement of bank de- 
posits : 


American 


$46,983,019.51 
All other .... 


4,157,654.40 

Recently many small Oriental stores 
and business houses have been estab- 
lished in Honolulu. The majority of 
these stores cater primarily to mem- 
bers of their own races, but to an in- 
creasing extent their competition will 
be felt by their American competitors. 


The following table shows this con- 
dition : 








ECONOMIC PENETRATION 


Merchants Total Japanese American 
Confectioners .... 70 51 10 
Drug stores... 60 36 8 
Dry goods stores 72 22 6 
Fish stores... 61 25 6 
Florists __._._. 36 27 a 
Furniture stores.. 42 20 21 
ies 

uto repair shops 49 17 28 
Barber shops._.142 113 5 
Blacksmith shops 21 16 5 
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olled exelusively b les of cer- Builders and con- 
a, The most important of pimacoms———65 M28 
tain races. po. Painters Se 27 18 14 
these are as follows: Plumbers ....... 29 15 12 
Watchmakers ... 39 24 7 

ishing Japanese Producers: 

arg Hawaiian Dairies 56 18 28 
Stone cutting .. Japanese Soda water... * | 11 6 

Sugar cane and pine- Filipinos and Miscellaneous: 
apele f lip Restaurants 167 94 14 
Laborers panese Taxi stands... 118 100 8 
a 29 6 


Race Mixture.—There is an increas- 
ing tendency among the races of Ha- 
waii to intermarry, the sole exception 
to this rule being the Japanese. 

While it has often been asserted that 
the Japanese can be assimilated 
through intermarriage with the white 
race, the fact remains that there are 
120,000 Japanese in the Territory, and 
the number of intermarriages has been 
negligible. Neither Americans nor 
Japanese desire to intermarry. Japan- 
ese men do not want to marry a woman 
who has opinions of her own and who 
would expect to occupy the place in 
the family that American wives oc- 
eupy. Neither do the Japanese marry 
to any extent with members of the 
other racial groups. Korean and Chi- 
nese men will not marry a Japanese 
woman, and the few marriages that 
have taken place between Japanese 
men and women of other races have not 
been successful. 

The other races intermarry freely 
with the Polynesian stocks and with 
each other. While the full-blooded 
Hawaiians are fast disappearing, the 
number of Caucasian-Hawaiian and 
Asiatic-Hawaiian are rapidly increas- 
ing. In the public schools are to be 
found the products of these intermar- 
riages, and many of them are among 
the brightest students in the schools. 
Of all the race mixtures in the islands, 
the Chinese-Hawaiian are about thre 
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best. This mixture seems to combine 
the best qualities of both races. 

With all the racial groups in the 
territory including, as they do, prac- 
tically every strata of human life, it is 
surprising that more outbreaks of ra- 
cial prejudice do not oceur. Compared 
to localities on the mainland that have 
people of one or two nationalities to 
contend with, in Hawaii there is com- 
paratively little racial animosity and 
prejudice except socially. The social 
lines of demarkation have been very 
sharply drawn, and attempts made by 
members of the Oriental races to break 
down these social barriers have re- 
sulted in definite failure. The gen- 
eral absence of hostile feeling on the 
part of members of the different races 
has been used by advocates of inter- 
nationalism and by propagandists of 
various countries to prove that it is 
possible for groups of different nation- 
alities to dwell side by side without 
incurring mutual hostilities. All such 
statements have simply accepted for 
the truth the conditions appearing on 
the surface, without making a careful 
survey of the real conditions and draw- 
ing the proper conclusions from the 
basie facts responsible for these condi- 
tions. 

The reason for the absence of racial 
and economic hostilities’ in Hawaii is 
primarily due to one factor, and that 
is the absence of economic competition 
among the various races. In this Ter- 
ritory there is nearly no middle class 
as we know it on the mainland, or 
rather the middle class is Oriental. 
This fact has, to a large extent, pro- 
moted economic penetration, as there 


have been comparatively few small 
American shops in the Territory, and 
the number of the American merchant 
and skilled labor class has only been 
sufficient to take care of the ordinary 
demands of the American community. 
In many lines of industries in the com- 
munity there are an overwhelming 
number of Orientals. However, most 
of these were organized within the 
Oriental community and without en- 
tering into competition with any other 
concern. Hence there has been com- 
paratively little racial competition and 
actually about the only competition 
that has existed in the Territory has 
been within the Oriental community. 
This simply results in the various 
racial groups fighting among them- 
selves. 

However, in cases where the Ori- 
ental has endeavored to penetrate into 
the field occupied and controlled by the 
American or European capital, he has 
at once aroused racial prejudice 
against him, and this has been the case 
regardless of whether the field was 
economic or social. The result is that 
here in Hawaii we have very little 
actual racial prejudice, but a great 
potential racial prejudice. 

So we find that here in the ‘‘ Melting 
Pot of the Pacific’’ we have a racial 
problem of great proportions, and one 
that necessitates the most careful and 
patient handling. It almost seems as 
if fate had brought together these vari- 
ous racial groups in an isolated chain 
of islands in order to experiment and 
to obtain a guide for the bringing into 
closer contact of all the nations of the 
earth. 
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————1"NE of the most attraec- 


! tive inducements of- 
| fered to the man who 
_ | 


is contemplating en- 
listment for the Ha- 
waiian Department is 
the training and edu- 
cation that is to be 
obtained through the 
vocational schools of 
the Army in Hawaii. 
Many a man has put in his three-year 
hitch in the ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific’’ 
and come out of the Army fitted to 
take a responsible position in civil life, 
where before his enlistment he was a 
laborer with little or no ambition and 
practically no chance to satisfy such 
ambition as he possessed. 

The introduction of vocational train- 
ing and general education into the 
Army was largely due to the fact that 
upon the outbreak of the World War, 
when the forees of the United States 
were mobilized, the authorities found 
out upon examination that the illit- 
eracy of the draft Army was appalling. 
In order to combat this the ‘‘ Educa- 
tional and Recreational’’ department 
was created. This department, besides 
looking after the soldier’s welfare in 
regard to pleasure, had the weightier 
responsibility of furthering his educa- 
tion and fitting him for his duties as 
a good soldier while in the service and 
a good citizen when he returned to 
civilian life. In order to properly cope 
with the problem, the vocational schools 
were established. These schools, besides 
a basie and advanced course of general 
education, included all kinds of me- 
chanical and business courses of in- 
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struction. To date they have been an 
unqualified success. 

In Hawaii the enlisted man has a 
particularly good chance to make him- 
self an expert in his line. With every 
convenience, the best of instructors, 
everything supplied to him free of 
charge and plenty of time at his dis- 
posal for study, there is no reason why 
he should not succeed in making of 
himself an educated and better citizen. 

When a recruit arrives in Hawaii, 
steps are taken by his organization 
commander to find out from the man 
himself just what trade he followed 
on the outside. If he had been a black- 
smith, for example, every effort is made 
to place that man where he will do the 
most good, both to himself and to the 
service. If, however, he does not de- 
sire to continue as a blacksmith, but 
wishes to learn bookkeeping, he is 
privileged to attend the school for 
bookkeepers. 

Edueation for illiterates is compul- 
sory. A recruit’s education is decided 
by an ‘‘alpha test,’’ or an examination 
which leads from very simple questions 
in mathematics and general knowledge 
up to more advanced stages of the same 
subjects. A time limit is put on each 
question asked, and the capacity and 
development of the man’s mind is ac- 
‘eurately determined by this method. 
If it is decided that the soldier has 
not enough education to enable him 
to perform his military duties in a 
proper and efficient manner, he is de- 
tailed to attend the primary or basic 
class of the general educational course. 

Method of Instruction.—The tech- 
nique of the Army method of instruc- 
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tion over here differs slightly from 
that of civilian schools. Many ‘of the 
pupils have had less than a public 
school education, they are all over 18 
years of age, have formed their own 
ideas and in many cases are set in 
their opinions. For this reason they 
cannot be taught by the same method 
as that designed for a child. 

By experience it has been found that 
the majority of these men learn more 
quickly by coming into contact with 
the concrete form of practical demon- 
stration than by study and theory. In 
other words, if they are given actual 
work in a machine shop on the machine 
they desire to master, they profit by 
their mistakes and failures, and learn 
more quickly than if given the same 
instruction in book form. This method 
has been found applicable and has ob- 
tained fine results in every course the 
schools teach. 

At Schofield Barracks, the main post 
of the Hawaiian Department, it has 
been made possible, by the efforts of 
the educational and recreational de- 
partment, for the students to attend the 
various working units where they can 
see the actual demonstration of their 
trades and utilize the material on hand 
for practical purposes. For instance, 
a student taking the plumber’s course 
ean attend and work at the post plumb- 
er’s shop, or the automobile repair stu- 
dent can get his practical knowledge 
by working at the post garage. In most 
eases when a man has graduated from 
his course he is given an assignment 
where he can further his studies in that 
line. This year over 900 students are 
studying various courses at Schofield 
Barracks alone. 

Fort Kamehameha schools are edu- 
eating 154 students in the same man- 
ner. These schools are taking a great 





part in the educational work of the 
department. They are fully equipped 
and have the best of instructors. The 
attendance at the schools in the other 
posts of the Army is proportionately 
as large as the attendance at Kame. 
hameha and Schofield Barracks. 

The majority of the 1,300 students 
in Hawaii at the present time are tak- 
ing up mechanical and motor work. 
Music is represented and the general 
education course is well patronized. 

Courses of Instruction.—It would be 
impossible to go thoroughly into the 
courses offered by the educational 
branch of the service. That would take 
a volume in itself. But for the infor- 
mation of the reader the following de. 
partments are named. On an average 
‘each department is divided into 10 dif- 
ferent courses, each course being a 
trade in itself: 

Automotive, metal, printing, elec- 
trical, construction, textile, food, ani- 
mal transportation, moving picture op- 
erating, wheelwright, business, medical, 
highway construction, topography, 
power, musical, leather, machine shop, 
agriculture, and the general educa- 
tional course which is divided into 
basic and advanced courses. 

Diplomas.—When a man _ success- 
fully completes a course of instrue- 
tion he can obtain a certificate or di- 
ploma, indicating that he has ‘‘Satis- 
factorily completed a course in 
at...” These diplomas are 
iooked upon favorably by future em- 
ployers, who know that a man who 
has learned a trade in the Army has 
learned it thoroughly and has had 
practical experience in that trade. 

West Point Preparatory School— 
Another advantage that is offered the 
enlisted man through this department 
is the privilege of attending the West 
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Point preparatory school, which pre- 
pares him for an examination for en- 
trance to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. If successful 
in his examination he is sent to West 
Point and has the opportunity of be- 
coming a commissioned officer. This 
course has been exceptionally success- 
ful in Hawaii. The Hawaiian Depart- 
ment has the right to send 10 men each 
year to the mainland for examination 
and, if successful, to the Academy. Sol- 
diers taking this course over here are 
quartered separately and given every 
opportunity to make good. In 1923 
five successful candidates were sent 
and there are at present 10 men who 
are to be sent for the examination 
when ready. 

Besides the West Point preparatory 
elass there is the class for candidates 
for an appointment from the ranks di- 
rect to a commission. This is a course 
that enables an enlisted man to take 
the examination for a commission with- 
out putting in four years at the United 
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States Military Academy. Last year, 
1923, five men enrolled for this course 
in this department and at the present 
time there are 21 students preparing 
for this examination through the high 
school course. 

To the man who has been unable to 
complete his education or who wants 
special training along some particular 
line, the Hawaiian Department pre- 
sents wonderful opportunities. Dur- 
ing the time he is thus fitting himsel| 
to be a more useful citizen, he is free 
from worry about the future, he 1s 
well cared for and allowed and encour- 
aged to indulge in interesting and 
wholesome amusements. After school 
hours his time is his own. 

Taking it all in all, this is a pretty 
good chance for the young man who is 
anxious to improve his mind in a prac- 
tical and efficient manner. Almost 
1,400 soldiers of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity annually and the number is in- 
creasing year by year. 
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A Typical Doughboy Phrase Rendered in the Languages Used in Hawaii 


English: Where do we go from here? 
Hawaiian: Mailanui aku hele kakou 
ihea? 
Japanese: Kochi kara dochira ye 
oidenasimasu ka ? 
Chinese : 
Pekinese : O-men-li-kai-dje-li-wang- 
na-li-chu ? 
Shanghaiese: Ngoo-nyi-li-khe-ts- 
di-iau-tau-sa-di-fang-chi ? 
Cantonese: Ngo-di-li-hoi-nyi-ch’u- 
hu-bien-ch’u-nyi? 
Tagalog: Saan tayo papanon pany- 
gagaling dine? 


Filipino: 
Visayan: Sadin 
pag-guikan dine? 
Illocano: Adino ti 
no pumanao tayo ditoy? 
Portuguese: Para-onde 
d’aqui? 
Porto Rican: 
aqui? 
Korean : 
karanaka ? 
Spanish: {De aqui donde iremos? 
Russian: Ryga Egeme onir Neoga? 


tayo magkadto 
papanantayo 
iremo: 
jAdonde vamas ce 


Yikotesu adairo woorika 
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ONOLULU has been 
likened to a county 
of New England. 
This is true to the 
extent that the insti- 
tutions and many of 
the customs of the 
Territory were 
brought to these 
islands by the early 
settlers and mission- 
aries from the Atlantic Coast States. 
Americans have lived in Honolulu for 
over 100 years. The city, with a popu- 
lation in the neighborhood of 100,000, 
stretches from the wharves and busi- 
ness district up into seven valleys, and 
along the coast for fifteen miles. Vis- 
itors to these shores are not greeted by 
a panorama of grass huts, but by a 
water front lined with modern up-to- 
date wharves behind which can be seen 
modern steel and concrete business 
buildings. 

There is little of old Hawaii appar- 
ent in Honolulu today. To get the 
flavor of the past, one has to go to 
Kawaiahao Church, near the Palace, 
built of coral blocks under the inspi- 
ration of Kamehameha III, or to the 
old Mission House near by, the wooden 
house brought out ready made from 
Boston in 1821. The pictures in the 
Palace (sometimes called the Capitol), 
also recall the past, as they are mostly 
of the kings and queens. There is a 
real flavor of royalty in the Queen 
Emma Museum in Nuannu Valley near 
the Country Club. It has a real Ha- 
waiian name — Hanaiakamaecarna. 
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Queen Emma was the dowager of Ka. 
mehameha IV and ‘‘relies’’ of her and 
her times have been gathered tozether 
at the Queen Emma Home at the in. 
stance of the Daughters of Hawaii, g 
memorial society to which a person is 
born, not elected. But most of all, it 
is in the Bishop Museum that old Ha. 
waii has been preserved. This institu. 
tion is situated on the grounds of the 
Kamehameha Schools, in the western 
part of the city. It is open every day, 
including Sundays, without fee. It 
contains the most complete collection 
of the material culture of the Ha. 
waiians, their arts, weapons, games, 
ornaments, ete. Of the ornaments, the 
feather cloaks are the most famous and 
justly so, for in glory of color, boldness 
of design and delicacy of manufacture, 
these garments of war are unique 
Some of the birds yielding these feath- 
ers are extinct. The art of making 
feather cloaks is lost. Topa cloth is 
shown in all designs and sizes, also the 
eanoe of Kamehameha V and th 
thrones of some of the sovereigns. It 
is a museum of Polynesian antiquities 
ethnology and natural history. 

The kings and queens of Hawaii lie 
buried in Nuuanu Valley in the Royal 
Mausoleum, together with some of their 
retainers. The Kalakaua dynasty, the 
elected kings, reposes separate from 
the Kamehameha dynasty, born to the 
throne. 

Honolulu’s population is one of 
many races, Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Koreans, Hawaiians, nd 
‘‘whites’’ of all branches. If one is 


~~ + President, Board of Directors, Bishop Museum. 
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Honolulu 


“The Cross Roads of the Pacific.” 


nterested in racial eustoms and char- 

risties, it is easy to pursue the 
study, although the various racial 
groups are not as numerous as in many 
of the eastern cities on the mainland. 
Here the groups are more apparent, 
and the process of getting acquainted 
and of realizing the point of view of 
the other man is going on faster than 
elsewhere in America. 

Honolulu is growing fast, too fast to 
be well balaneed, but there are few 
American towns with such an historic 
background, such a fascinating com- 
plicated present, or such a future. It 
is really the western gate of America. 
Like most American cities which are 
growing, Honolulu is behind in its 
building. Generally speaking, the 
homes are built of wood and of one 
story. Lawns, gardens and hedges are 
the rule in the residential sections. 


There are but few apartment houses. 
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Honolulu Harbor as it Looks from az Airplane 


Honolulu is a city of small house lots 
and bungalows. The pretentious man- 
sions can be easily found for they are 
few in number. The main hotels are 
of the same character as the best hos- 
telries on the mainland. Those situ- 
ated near the beach of Waikiki 
more suited to the climate and the 
surroundings constantly remind one 
that he is in the semi-tropics. 

Honolulu has much topography with 
the inevitable result that there is a 
wonderful difference in temperature 
within the city, also a difference in 
rainfall, which causes great difference 
in the flora and the climate of the vari- 
ous residential sections. 

About 35 inches of rain falls an- 
nually at the wharves, while at the 
Pali of Nuannu, right back of the city, 
at an elevation of 1,205 feet, the rain- 
fall approaches 200 inches a year. The 
rainfall in the western side of Manoa 
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valley is twice that of the eastern side 
—only a rifle-shot away. A bungalow 
located near the business center may 
be warm and uncomfortable on a night 
when those who live on Pacific Heights 
will enjoy a blanket. To be accurate, 
there are no temperature nor rainfall 
reports from the place in Honolulu 
about which one inquires. The sci- 
entists call this ‘‘ precinctiveness’’ and 
the same phenomenon is observed in 
the native flora and fauna, but they 
have yet to explain satisfactorily why 
these things are. 

To a botanist, the island of Oahu is 
a Paradise, for there is no other area 
of its size on the face of the globe, 
which has on it so many species of 
plants, introduced here from all over 
the world, from the tropics on the low- 
lands and from the temperate zone on 
the upper levels. Even those who are 
not botanists, enjoy the plants, the 
flowering trees in the spring, the lonely 
palms, the infinite variety in the shapes 
of the leaves, and the greens of many 
tones in the foliage. There is no 
monotony, like the monotony of the 
pines for instance, in the trees of Hono- 
lulu. The cocoanut tree has an attrac- 
tion in the moonlight, to which poets 
respond. The banyon tree and the 
clumps of bamboo please those who 
know only the oak and the maple. 
Every once in a while on the still quiet 
nights, the motorist is greeted by the 
strong Kipling odors of the trees of 
the Orient, growing in some old garden 
or homestead. In the summer, the 
night-blooming cereus attracts hun- 
dreds to the stone walls around . the 
spacious Punahou School Campus and 
the other places where this cactus, gen- 
erally twice a season, performs to the 
delight of all. Everywhere there is 
hibiseus, native and imported from 





Jamaica and Fiji, and the new varie. 
ties produced by many amateur gard. 
eners by the simple process of hybri- 
dation. 

Honolulu is a delight for the lover 
of out of doors. Climbing in the hills 
does not involve long preliminary 
travel, and it gives the devotee an in- 
finite variety of scenery full of color. 
The photographer, painter, or etcher 
can find a new interest at every turn 
of the road or trail. Horseback execur- 
sions have become history with the 
coming of the automobile and hard 
pavements. Honolulu now boasts 
15,000 motor vehicles of all types. The 
motorist is well served with shops for 
accessories, service stations and an av- 
tomobile club, membership in which, 
at a small annual fee, affords many 
conveniences. Roads and automobiles 
have practically put an end to hunting 
on Oahu. The hunting of wild cattle 
is ‘‘pau’’; gone as the Hawaiians say, 
because there are no more wild cattle. 
A few wild goats, whose ancestors came 
from Harlem, still persist, but the for- 
esters keep them down. In private 
preserves, pheasants and plover—with 
a few migratory ducks are annually 
gathered in. The Chinese ringnecked 
dove affords the greatest sport to the 
greatest number of sportsmen. Polo 
comes every year in the summer, 
played at Kapiolani Park, near the 
Waikiki Beach. The play is of no mean 
order when the first string men are out. 
The ponies are worth inspection, most 
of them locally bred. Last year a car- 
load of them were sold to the Army for 
use in Texas. One Hawaiian pony has 
made the trip to England twice with 
the American team. 

Golf and tennins are played all the 
year round. Even when it rains, 
people play in between showers. There 
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are three good links within reach of 
Honolulu, besides the links at Schofield 
Barracks. Service members of the Oahu 
County Club, whose property is back 
of the city, pay no entrance fee. The 

home is commodious and the 
eyisine exeellent. The club holds 
monthly danees during the full-moon 
season. The University Club, situated 
near the Palace, also has a class of 
service members. 

Of course, baseball is played by 
everybody, school teams, Army teams, 
Navy teams, commercial league teams, 
all kinds of teams, ‘‘all-Chinese 
teams,”’ ‘‘all-Japanese teams,’’ and so 
on. But eollege football between 
school teams or the Army and Navy 
teams bring out the biggest crowds. 
The season is the same as the football 
season ‘‘back east,’’ and the style and 
vigor of play is the same, the tropics 
to the contrary notwithstanding. These 
games attract people of all races. The 
audience of a big game is not the least 
interesting feature of the game. 
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Everybody goes to Waikiki, to surf 
at the ‘‘Outrigger Club,’’ admission to 
which is easily obtained, to watch the 
surfers from the lawn of the Seaside 
Hotel or to dance on the lanais of the 
Moana Hotel and listen to the singing 
boys, or the steel guitars, played by an 
expert with a ukelele accompaniment. 

Close to Waikiki is Kapiolani Park, 
named after the wife of King Kala- 
kaua, the last king of Hawaii, where 
is located the polo field, municipal 
tennis courts and a zoo. Between the 
park and the ocean, next to the muni- 
cipal baths, is the aquarium where the 
fishes of Hawaii in all their gorgeous 
colors and bizarre markings quietly 
glide in silence behind the glass and the 
stranger either gazes in amazement, or 
asks how often they are painted. 

The library facilities of Honolulu 
are good. These are centered in the 
Public Library in the center of the 
city, next to the Palace. There is a 
special library at the University and 


at the Bishop Museum. The privi- 
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leges of the Cooke Library at Punahou 
School also ean be obtained. 

Education in the public schools is 
compulsory, and the mainlander does 
not know Honolulu unless he has vis- 
ited a publie school and seen with what 
fervor the children of alien race stock, 
themselves born Americans, salute the 
native colors. There are a few private 
schools, the oldest of which, Punahou, 
founded in 1841, has 1,000 students 
and prepares boys and girls for en- 
trance to college. McKinley High 
School has an enrollement of over 
1,700. The University of Hawaii is 
growing each year. Its standards are 
high. Particular attention is given to 
courses preparatory to a career in the 
sugar and pineapple industries. The 
University buildings form an attractive 
group at the mouth of the Manoa Val- 
ley. R. O. T. C. units are maintained 
at the University, Punahou, McKinley 
High School and at Kamehameha 
School, the latter being a vocational 
training school located in the western 
part of the city. 

Honolulu markets are full of inter- 
est to the visitors. One may purchase 
all the cuts of beef and mutton. Some 
fish is imported on ice, but the main 
supply is from local waters. No fish 
is too brilliantly colored to be unfit for 
food. The epicure soon learns how to 
buy and cook his fish. Mainlanders 
find Oregon apples and all the fruits 
of California in season. The local 
vegetables, odd in shape and color, have 
to be learned, the breadfruit, the taro 
root, the taro leaf tops and the roots 
and greens brought to Hawaii by the 
Orientals, all have their devotees. On 
Saturdays often one may buy dainties 
prepared in the old Hawaiian style, 
queer sea-food dishes or meats cooked 
underground. Poi made by machinery 










































from the taro root is always available. 
The largest markets carry regular! y all 
manner of delicatessen, preserved and 
cooked meats, and also maintain an 
efficient home delivery service. 

The laws of the Territory require the 
highest standards for its professional 
men engaged in dentistry, medicine or 
surgery. These professions and those 
allied to them are ably filled, for the 
most part with men trained in the best 
American schools and hospitals. 

The lega‘ profession of the Territory 
naturally is concentrated in Honolulu 
because most of the business of the Ter. 
ritory is: conducted through Honolulu. 
The quality of the bar is reflected in 
the 27 volumes of the supreme court 
of Hawaii, the earliest one reporting 
eases under the date of 1847. Besides 
the system of territorial courts, there 
is the federal court with two district 
judges. Hawaii’s system of courts is 
as near to that of a State as it can be. 
Hawaii being an integral part of the 
United States, every law passed by 
Congress applies in Hawaii. Al! the 
judges. of both sets of courts are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The governor of Hawaii also is ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The governor takes pre- 
cedeneé over the commanding general 
of the Army or the admiral stationed 
at Pearl Harbor. This is the result of 
the act of Congress which organized 
the Territory of Hawaii. The secre- 
tary of Hawaii likewise is appointed 
by the President. He is in reality the 
lieutenant-governor and acts as gov- 
ernor during the latter’s absence. 

The governor’s official residence 's 
‘*Washington Place,’’ situated on Bere- 
tania Street, the former home of Queen 
Lilinokalani. The building is attrac 

















tively located in a large garden back 
from the street, a building in the colo- 
nial style ereeted years ago by Capt. 
John Dominis, the father of the con- 
sort of the Queen. 

The territorial government executive 
offices are in the old palace. In this 
building are held the sessions of the 
local senate of 15 members and the 
house of representatives of 30 members. 
The former are elected for a term of 
four years, two sessions, and the lat- 
ter only for two years, one session. 

Territorial laws having Congress as 
their ultimate authority apply equally 
with federal statutes on all military 
and naval reservations, and process 
from the territorial courts may be 


‘served within such areas. Either the 


federal court or the territorial court 
ean take jurisdiction in an appropriate 
eause. 

Men in the service, either Army or 
navy, are ‘‘non-residents’’ of the Ter- 
ritory in the matter of voting at local 
elections, paying taxes on automobiles 
and paying license fees to hunt. 

The territorial supreme court and 
the trial courts of the first cireuit are 
housed in the ‘‘ Judiciary Building,’’ 
which stands opposite the palace. This 
is a building made of concrete blocks 
in Kalakaua’s time. In front of it 
stands a large statue of Kamehameha 
the Great, the first king of all the 
islands. The statue, made in Paris, 
shows the King in his war robe, royal 
girdle, and feather helmet. These ar- 
tieles are preserved at the Bishop 
Museum. 

The churches of Honolulu are well 
sustained. The Congregational Church, 
called ‘‘Central Union,’’ has the most 
influential following. The Episcopal 
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Church, housed in a beautiful little 
cathedral, considers itself a mission ; so 
does the Roman Catholic Church, the 
priests of which, with but few excep- 
tions, have come from Belgium. Other 
denominations have their churches or 
chapels. 

The roads are good, and so is the 
electric car service. It is posisble to 
ride from Fort Shafter, on the western 
edge of the city, to Kapiolani Park, on 
the eastern edge, a distance of 10 miles, 
on electric street cars. The city is well 
supplied with electricity and gas is dis- 
tributed to many sections. Manufac- 
tured ice is cheap and is delivered to 
one’s door. It is a fortunate thing 
that the public service corporations giv- 
ing these services are owned by the lo- 
eal people, and not by absentees. This 
is also true of the excellent automatic 
telephone service. 

Anyone can buy stock in these con- 
cerns on the local exchange. The 
water system is owned by the munici- 
pality. The lower levels are supplied 
with artesian water; the higher levels 
with mountain water. Only the thickly 
built-up sections are supplied with san- 
itary sewers, but this necessary service 
is being extended. The health authori- 
ties are active and are competent in 
their inspections and policing. The 
city garbage service covers most of the 
city’s great area. The street are clean 
and more often are paved. 

The mercantile establishments are 
fully equipped in practically all lines. 

‘articularly is this true of the dealers 
in clothing, shoes, drugs, building ma- 
terials, automobiles and groceries. The 
book stores are not so well provided. 
The banks and trust companies are 
prepared to furnish accommodations 
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such institutions afford elsewhere. The as any city of a hundred thousand peo. 
largest bank has deposits in excess of ple on the mainland, and in addition 
$22,000,000. has to offer a climate, a history and 

Thus we see that Honolulu of 1924 an all-year-round possibility of outdoor 
is a modern, fast-growing American life that cannot be equaled anywhere 
city and offers the same conveniences else in the world. 
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Sobriquets of Hawaii 


**The Paradise of the Pacifie’’ 

**The Garden of Eden’”’ 

‘*The Sandwich Isles’’ 

‘*The Garden Spot of the World’’ 

**The Rock’’ 

‘*The Cross-Roads of the Pacific’ 

‘** America’s Outpost’”’ 

‘*The Melting Pot of the Pacific’ 

‘‘The loveliest fleet of islands that lies anchored in any ocean’’ 
‘*The Half-Way Station ’Twixt East and West”’ 

‘*The Cornucopia of the Pacific’ 

‘*The Sentinel of the Pacific’’ 

‘*Mid-Sea Paradise’’ 

‘*The Land of Liquid Sunshine’’ 

‘“The Rainbow Islands’’ 

‘*The Isles of Lazy Latitudes’’ 

‘*The Eden Isles’’ 

**The loveliest islands that poke their peaks above the brine of any ocean’”’ 
**God’s Island Triumph in the Pacific’’ 











21ST INFANTRY 


HE 21st Infantry came 
£2 into existence May 4, 
1861, being one of the 

: 39 regiments of Infan- 
try organized by di- 
rection of the Presi- 
dent to suppress in- 
surrection and en- 
1 force law and order 
during the Civil War. 

The regiment was 
actively engaged throughout the Civil 
War, participating in many of the most 
important battles of the war as well as 
engagements of lesser importance. 

Perhaps the battle in which the 
2ist Infantry played its most note- 
worthy part during the Civil War 
was that of Cedar Mountain, Virginia, 
on August 9, 1863. That date is now 
celebrated as Organization Day in 
commemoration of the regiment’s sac- 
rifice and devotion during that con- 
flict. 

In the reorganization of the Army 
on September 21, 1866, the designation 
of the 2d battalion of the 12th Regi- 
ment of Infantry was changed and it 
was rechristened the 21st Regiment of 
Infantry. This numerical designation 
it has retained. 

During the hardships and difficul- 
ties of the Indian campaigns of the 
‘70s, the regiment maintained its rec- 
ord of splendid service. 

At the outbreak of the war with 
Spain in 1898, the 21st Infantry went 
to Cuha and fought through the San- 
tiago campaign, being present at the 
capture of San Juan Hill. 

The regiment served in the Philip- 
pines during the insurrection and is 
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credited with engagements at Zapote 
River and during the campaign of 
Luzon. Maj. Gen. Lloyd Wheaton 
commended the work of the regiment 
as follows: 

The 21st is one of the most distin- 
guished regiments of the United States 
Army. The arduous service performed 
by the regiment while under my obser- 
vation and command in the Philippine 
Islands is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. The long list of officers 
and enlisted men killed and wounded 
while serving in the island of Luzon 
is proof of the gallant conduct of the 
21st Infantry. 


The 21st Infantry arrived in the Ha- 
waiian Department in the fall of 1920, 
and during the greater part of its ser- 
vice at Schofield Barracks has been 
commended by Col. Howard R. Perry. 


19TH INFANTRY 


The 19th Infantry was organized 
during the War of 1812. It formed 
part of the forces under Gen. Winfield 
Scott and took part in several battles. 
After the war, in 1815, the regiment 
was consolidated with five others to 
form the 3d Infantry. 

In 1861 a new 19th was organized 
for the Civil War. On the 19th and 
20th of September, 1863, the regiment 
was engaged in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, and at the end of the two 
days’ fighting it was commanded by 
a second lieutenant, so heavy had been 
the casualties. The regimental slogan, 
‘“‘The Rock of Chickamauga,’’ com- 
memorates the battle. 

After the Civil War, the 19th took 
part in many campaigns against the 
Indians. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War the Nineteenth was one 
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of the first regiments to move, and af- 
‘er being ordered to Mobile, Alabama, 
and then to Tampa Heights, Florida, 
the regiment, on July 21, 1898, set sail 
for Porto Rico. It was at the beginning 
of the war with Spain that Major An- 
drew S. Rowan, retired, then a first 
lieutenant, 19th Infantry, carried the 
famous message from the President of 
the United States to the Cuban leader, 
Garcia. 

During the Philippine insurrection 
the 19th Infantry saw much service 
and added new laurels to its history in 
those trying days. The second tour of 
duty in the Philippines began in 1905 
and ended in 1907, and again much 
active service fell to the lot of the regi- 
ment. Conditions in the islands had 
improved, however, when in 1910 the 
19th began its third and last tour, 
and its stay was a more peaceful one. 

In 1914, after about two years at 
various posts in the States, the 19th, 
as part of the 5th Brigade, landed at 
Vera Cruz and remained there during 
the occupation. 

The World War was destined to end 
before the 19th left the United States, 
though many of its officers and men 
saw service with other regiments. 


The 19th, in handling a difficuit 
situation in the West Virginia coal 
strike in 1920, added to its already ex- 
cellent record for handling such dis- 
turbances, which included a strike in 
the oil fields of Texas in 1917 and the 
miners’ strike in Arizona in 1918. 

On October 29, 1922, the regiment, 
under the command of Col. Robert M. 
Brambila, sailed on the Transport 
Thomas from its last station, the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco, for Hawaii and 
its future home at Schofield Barracks. 


27TH INFANTRY 


The present 27th Infantry was or. 
ganized in accordance with the act of 
Congress approved February 2, 190} 
Prior to that time, during the War of 
1812 and the Civil War, there had been, 
for short periods, regiments designated 
as the 27th Infantry. 

The regiment was organized at 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York, and 
at Fort McPherson, Georgia, the or. 
ganization being completed on July 5, 
1901. The 27th was soon ordered to 
the Philippines, and on March 20, 1902, 
the regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Baldwin, reached the Southern Islands 
and formed a part of the 7th Separate 
Brigade. Not long after its arrival 
the 27th Infantry distinguished itself 
in the battle of Bayan and was con. 
gratulated by President Roosevelt for 
its fine conduct in its first action. Sev- 
eral officers and men were recommend- 
ed for the Medal of Honor as the result 
of their actions in this battle. Among 
them was Cpl. John M. Ward, who 
stood upon the shoulders of two other 
men at the wall of the fort and fired 
rifle after rifle, passed up to him |oad- 
ed, into the enemy inside, being under 
heavy fire from the enemy. 

During the remainder of the year, 
and until June 5, 1903, the regiment 
was scattered over various points in 
the Moro country, engaged in numer- 
ous skirmishes and small expeditions. 
Some of the companies of the regiment 
formed part of several expeditions un- 
der Capt. John J. Pershing, 15th Cav- 
alry, now General of the Armics. On 
January 15, 1904, the regiment sailed 
for the United States and later a part 
of it participated in the Cuban paci- 
fication. 
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From March, 1916, to August, 1918, 
the 27th Infantry performed garrison 
duty on the island of Luzon, and on 
August 7, 1918, the regiment sailed for 
Vladivostok, Siberia, and was almost 
at once placed on duty guarding the 
railroad out of the city. Not long af- 
ter its arrival, the 27th was moved in- 
land and detachments sent to various 
places with the principal mission of 
guarding and keeping open the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. From time to time 
the detachments had skirmishes with 
the bolshevik forees, bandits, and later 
with the Cossack forees of Semenoff, 
due to efforts to prevent the atrocities 
committed by him . 

During the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
ean forees, in January, 1920, a platoon 
of the 27th was attacked by an ar- 
mored train of Semenoff and, turning 
out of the box cars in which it was 
quartered, the platoon, by rifle fire and 
grenades, captured the train. 

The regiment reached Manila from 
Siberia in March, and sailed from the 
Philippines for Hawaii in December, 
arriving early in January, 1921, and 
proceeding to Schofield Barracks. 

The 27th Infantry is commanded by 
Col. Howard L. Laubach. 


35TH INFANTRY 


The 35th Infantry was organized at 
Douglas, Arizona, July 8, 1916, by 
transfer of officers from the Infantry 
at large and of enlisted men from what 
was then the 6th Infantry Brigade, 
which was made up of the 11th, 
18th, and 22d. These regiments, each 
of which had a record of gallant and 
distinguished service in the great con- 
fliects and Indian wars of the Nation, 
had been stationed for some years on 
or near the Mexican border. 


Thus the 35th Infantry started life 
with a trained and disciplined person- 
nel which quickly blended in the new 
organization, holding on to the best 
traditions of the parent regiments. 

On March 17, 1917, the regiment be- 
gan a march through the desert to No- 
gales, Arizona, and it was at that place 
that it first received its colors. The 
word Nogales means, in Spanish, wal- 
nut trees, and the walnut tree on the 
regimental crest is symbolic of its ser- 
vice at that city. 

In May, 1917, began a period in 
which the regiment was split into many 
detachments, guarding various points 
in the Southwest. During the same 
period the 35th was used as a training 
regiment, and many officers and nearly 
5,000 enlisted men were supplied to 
units in Europe, or preparatory to 
their sailing. 

On August 29 the regiment was con- 
solidated at Camp Travis and soon 
thereafter men were withdrawn from 
it to form the 86th Infantry and the 
53d machime gun battalion, which 
units, with the 35th Infantry, made 
up the 36th Infantry Brigade, 18th 
Division. Men were also transferred 
to the 52d and 54th machine gun bat- 
talions. The regiment was again filled 
up and ready for service abroad when 
the armistice was signed. 

In November, 1919, the 35th Infan- 
try was transferred from Camp Travis 
to Camp Lewis, Washington, and re- 
mained at that station until 1920, when 
the regiment was ordered to Hawaii, 
arriving in this department on Sep- 
tember 25. Since 1921 the 35th In- 
fantry has been under the command 
of Col. John J. Toffey and has a splen- 
did record of achievement. 




















Infantry School 


RECREATION CENTER FUND 






Individual officers may participate in the construction of the 
Infantry School Recreation Center project as follows: 


(a) The dedication of a box of the Memorial Stadium $100.00 


This carries life membership in the Officers’ Club at Fort 
Benning, without the payment of any further initiation fee 
or dues. 


(b) The taking of a ‘‘ground floor’’ membership in 
the Officers Club at Fort Benning $ 10.00 


This amount, if forwarded prior to July 1, 1924, will be 
applied to resident dues to the Club when the officer is on 
duty at Fort Benning. 


(c) A contribution to any extent that may be desired $ ? 





All contributions will be acknowledged in the columns of the Inranrry 
JOURNAL. -| 1% 
The blank below is placed here for your convenience in making your 
remittance. 








Contribution to 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL RECREATION CENTER. 





Tue U. S. Iyrantry AssociATION, 
The Infantry Building, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : 
Inclosed please find my check for $ , which amount please 
include in the Infantry School Recreation Center Fund. 





Remarks 

















“ F you should chance 


to walk through the 
barrack room of any 
outfit in the Hawaiian 
Department on a Sat- 
urday afternoon 
about 2:00 P.M., or 
join the crowd around 
the mess hall door 
just before ‘‘chow,”’ 
you would hear a half 
dozen different kinds of conversation, 
the usual line being, ‘‘Short timers— 
sound off’’; ‘‘My next hitch in the Sal- 
vation Army’’; ‘‘Two months and a 
roll-over to do’’; or ‘‘Fall out for suit- 
case parade.’’ My old outfit, the 27th 
Infantry, was not different from any of 
the hundreds of others throughout the 
Army, except that at the time of which 
I write, about 80 per cent of us were 
getting to be ‘‘short timers,’’ and we 
were certainly ‘‘sounding off’’ with a 
will. 

The 27th Infantry formed a part of 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
Siberia from August, 1918, until the 
spring of 1920. In the summer of 1919 
practically all of the ‘‘pre-war’’ and 
‘duration of war’’ men were returned 
to the United for discharge and the 
regiment was filled with recruits. These 
young fellows, who averaged about 18 
or 19 years ef age, were most of them 
away from their homes for the first 
time in their lives, and Siberia was the 
kind of place that made them realize 
that it was a long, long way back to 
‘‘mother’s pies.’’ Service in Siberia 
was hard, a great deal harder than 
garrison duty We worked from day- 
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light until dark, and by work I mean 
built barracks, drilled and performed 
guard and other duties in-the intensely 
cold weather; not to mention a few 
minor engagements with the ‘‘local’’ 
bolsheviki. By the time that the ex- 
pedition was withdrawn in the spring 
of 1920, the regiment was filled with 
well-seasoned soldiers. On leaving Si- 
beria we were ordered to Manila, where 
a pleasant year was spent far beyond 
the reach of the eighteenth amendment 
to the constitution. On December 15, 
1920, the regiment departed from the 
Philippine Islands for Hawaii. 

On arriving in Hawaii in January, 
1921, we were greeted by a downpour 
of the famous Hawaiian ‘‘liquid sun- 
shine’’—better known in the States as 
rain. We arrived in the midst of the 
rainy season and much work was neces- 
sary to place our barracks and grounds 
in proper shape. Then came the re- 
organization of the regiment under the 
new tables of organization. This was 
hard on the outfit—at least to us fel- 
lows who were transferred from com- 
pany to company where many of us 
had no friends or acquaintances at all. 
This of course was a military necessity ; 
the (necessity for such action being 
brought about as a result of the late 
war. By the time we had accustomed 
ourselves to the new order of things 
the organization of the 22d Infantry 
brigade and Hawaiian Division was 
well under way, bringing with it more 
work. However, these things were 
necessary in the military service and 
we were well established in the new 
order of things. A great deal of fa- 
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A Hula Dance at a Summer Camp. 


tigue was necessary at this time to 
transform the place from a guava field 
into a beautiful Army post. And of 
course, training could not be entirely 
omitted. We all reserved the soldier’s 
right to growl, and growl we did. How- 
ever, in spite of all this, the morale 
was still excellent, because we all knew 
that our two-year foreign service tour 
would be up in a few months and we 
were going back to ‘‘God’s country.”’ 
The first of September arrived and 
found about 80 per cent of the regi- 
ment packed up and singing the va- 
rious little songs entitled ‘‘We’ll pull 
Old Glory to the top of the pole, ete.,’’ 
and ‘‘Farewell Hawaii.’’ I had just 
missed my transport because of hav- 
ing to wait for replacement, but felt 
sure of making the next, when BANG! 
—the last and only ‘‘solid prop’’ was 








knocked out of us when the War De 
partment announced the change of for- 
eign service tour in Hawaii from two 
to three years and orders were issued 
canceling all orders for men to return 
to the United States under the two- 
year foreign service regulation. For 
the next two weeks after this order 
was received I answered more foolish 
questions and listened to more grow|inz 
than I have in all the rest of my ser- 
vice put together. Everyone 
**sore,’’ including myself. But after 
thinking the situation over and know 
ing that there was nothing I could do 
to help myself, I settled down to wait 
for the additional year to pass. 
during the course of this year that my 
whole opinion of soldiering in the Ha- 
waiian Department underwent a com- 
plete change—as well as the opinions 
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of many of the other ‘‘Wolfhounds,’’ 
e Siberian veterans are called. 
Refore this additional year of for- 
eign service was completed I had han- 
died through regimental headquarters 
over 250 applications for extension of 
foreign service tour and requests for 
permission to reenlist in the Hawaiian 
epartment—my own included in the 
lot. Still in all, at the end of the ad- 
ditional year, about 800 of the boys 
were again dragging out their battered 
old suiteases and chanting their nu- 
merous ‘‘short-timer’’ songs. The time 
had at last arrived when they were to 
go back home. It was remarkable what 
a wonderful change in attitude a scant 
year had brought over these boys. Very 
few had any bitter remarks to make 
about life in Hawaii. Finally the time 
came when equipment was turned in 
and woolen elothing was issued for 
those going back home. Many of them 
changed their minds and reenlisted at 
the last moment. Others were too 
anxious to see their homes and loved 
ones again, and there were still others 
who were anxious to be on the move; 
couldn’t stay in any one place very 
long—you know the class I mean. By 
October, 1922, we had a seant 350 men 
in the entire regiment. With the new 
year came draft after draft of replace- 
ments for our much-depleted ranks, 
and many of these young fellows were 
the same ones who, a few short months 
before, had gone back home swearing 
never again to reenlist. Even some of 
the perpetual growlers returned—with 
a sheepish smile as much as to say 
“Old Sehofield is O. K. for me after 
seeing some of the other places.’’ 

By the first of March, 1923, our ranks 
were again full. A great number of 
these new men were young recruits who 
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had never before been in the military 
service, so training started right away. 

Schofield Barracks, Uncle Sam’s lar- 
gest Army post, is situated on what is 
ealled the ‘‘Leilehua Plains,"’ some 25 
miles inland from Honolulu and be- 
tween the Waianae and Koolau ranges 
of mountains, the foothills of the for- 
mer being right at the western edge of 
the reservation and the latter some 25 
miles away on the eastern side of the 
island, but in clear view of Schofield 
Barracks. The most beautiful rain- 
bows in the world are seen among the 
Koolau mountains almost every day cf 
the year, particularly during the rainy 
season. Away in the distance some 30 
miles can be seen the famous old cra- 
ter of Diamond Head, standing like a 
silent sentinel over Honolulu. At an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet above sea 
level, Schofield Barracks has the most 
delightful climate that Hawaii affords, 
the evenings being always cool, and in 
winter months the early mornings are 
quite chilly. 

The barracks are of the three-story 
concrete type, housing a peace strength 
battalion. They are well equipped 
with everything necessary to make the 
soldier comfortable and are well liked 
by the men. 

The main line of the Oahu Railway 
passes through the center of the post, 
with stations near the several regi- 
mental areas. The fare to Honolulu is 
reasonable, less than a dollar each way. 
However, the majority of the men pre- 
fer the taxi service, which is a faster 
means of reaching the city. The county 
road is excellent and the trip is some- 
times made in as little as 35 minutes. 
Personally I prefer the driver who 
makes it in about an hour, because 
the scenery is always worthy of a sec- 
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ond glance. I have made the round 
trip over that road more than 200 times 
and never tire of looking at the pine- 
apples, sugar cane, rice, taro, tropical 
fruits and marketable vegetables to be 
seen growing along the roadside. The 
fare by taxi is one dollar each way. 

Within the past year the depart- 
ment commander has secured permis- 
sion from the War Department for en- 
listed men of this department to wear 
civilian clothing when off duty. This 
privilege has been taken advantage of 
by thousands of the boys who visit 
Honolulu. The city is easily and quick- 
ly reached from Schofield and the 
means of pleasure and entertainment 
are many and varied. Two new the- 
atres have recently been completed 
which, I understand, compare favorably 
with the best in Los Angeles and other 
cities on the mainland. Aloha Park, 
the carnival at Waikiki, is open two 
nights a week and offers first class 
amusement at a reasonable charge. The 
famous beach at Waikiki can be reached 
by street car in 20 minutes from the 
heart of the city. Bathing and surf- 
board riding at Waikiki are enjoyed 
the year round. 

The most cordial relations exist be- 
tween the civilian population in Hono- 
lulu and the service men, and many of 
the latter have their civilian friends in 
Honolulu, where they spend their lei- 
sure hours. 

Schofield is not without its amuse- 
ments. There are about half a dozen 
moving picture theatres in the post, 
with a complete change of program 
each evening. We see the same pic- 
tures here for 10 cents that are shown 
in Honolulu for from 50 cents to $1. 

The finest boxing arena in any Army 
post is centrally located at Schofield, 


and about once a month a smoker is 
given between the local ‘‘leather 
punchers’’ and those of the navy, Na. 
tional Guard or Honolulu sector (coast 
artillery district). Special trains are 
always operated from Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor to Schofield on fight 
nights for the benefit of the several 
thousand fight fans who always attend 
the boxing bouts. 

The principal sports of the post are 
boxing, baseball, basket-ball, football 
and track. Each regiment has its own 
team, which is excused from ordinary 
duty during the proper season. Ath- 
letics form a great part of the amuse- 
ment in the post, and on Wednesday 
and Sunday afternoons the majority 
of the officers and men can be found in 
the grandstands of the football or base- 
ball field, rooting their teams to vie- 
tory. I have seen as many as five dif- 
ferent games of baseball being played 
at Schofield at one time, and the com- 
petition and excitement runs very high. 
All athletics are conducted in a most 
sportsmanlike manner. Teams and ath- 
leties in general are just what the men 
make them, and the regiments and posts 
have been represented by teams that 
have made a very creditable showing. 
Post, division and department trophies 
are usually awarded the season's 
‘*champs.’’ 

The Kaala Club, which was opened 
in September, 1921, is the best enlisted 
men’s club that I have seen in any of 
the posts at which I have been sta- 
tioned. In this club there is a large 
dance floor, where a dance is given 
each week for the enlisted men of Scho- 
field Barracks. The families of the 
post non-commissioned officers and 4 
number of ladies from Honolulu at- 
tend these dances each week. The club 
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9 small eanteen: where tobacco, so- 
candy, ete., may be purchased at 
lard prices. Roller skating has 
recently been organized and six nights 
during the week skates may be obtained 
rom the elub steward at a nominal 
sum. Three good pool tables, a billiard 
table, an excellent bowling alley, shoot- 
ing gallery and, last but not least, a 
very good library and reading and 
writing room form a part of the equip- 
ment of the elub. This club is operated 
by the post recreational officer and a 
hostess is employed to make the men 
comfortable. I have heard the opin- 
ions of hundreds of men on the Kaala 
Club, and they all say ‘‘It’s swell.’’ 

Besides the above, there is a post li- 
brary, a very pretty little building 
constructed on the bungalow type, 
where a great variety of reading ma- 
terial is available to those who desire 
it. Dozens of men may be found there 
any evening. 
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Schofield Barracks has, I believe, one 
of the best post school systems in the 
Army. The school season lasts from 
early spring until October or Novem- 
ber, and one can learn anything from 
the English language to electrical en- 
gineering. There has, as we all know, 
been a great deal of adverse criticism 
of the post school systems throughout 
the Army, some claiming that it is a 
waste of good Government money and 
causes men to loaf while others per- 
form their duty. This I question. Of 
course, we will find some loafers in all 
walks of life, but as a whole the post 
schools in Schoiield Barracks have been 
a wonderful help to that post and the 
men stationed therein. Soldiers of for- 
eign ancestry who are unfamiliar with 
our language attend these schools and 
at the end of the school season they 
can read and write the language as 
well as speak it fluently. Motion pic- 
ture operators, motor mechanics, stable 
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sergeants, and electricians are gradu- 
ated from these schools every year, and 
they usually make good at their work. 
Very recently the Army authorities 
leased the property at Haleiwa Beach, 
some nine miles from Schofield Bar- 
racks, which was formerly occupied as 
a beach hotel and restaurant. On Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays the 
post recreational officer operates trucks 
from Schofield to Haleiwa, where the 
soldier may spend the night and have 
breakfast, dinner and supper at a very 
nominal charge. The sleeping and 
bathing privileges are free; the man 
pays only for his actual subsistence. 
Twenty cents for the round trip pays 
for transportation, and this barely 
covers cost of gasoline used. Here the 
soldier may spend a very enjoyable 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday, swim- 
ming, taking pictures, roaming the 
hills or whatever suits his fancy. The 
beach at this point is excellent—in fact, 
I much prefer it to Waikiki, because it 
is entirely free from coral rock in the 
shallow water. Rafts and diving 
boards have been installed for the 
enjoyment of the more daring and ad- 
venturous swimmers. There is excel- 
lent opportunity for camera hunting 
and hiking into the hills. There are 
date palms, cocoanut palms, rice fields, 
taro fields, streams and bridges, ete., 
all of which make excellent photo- 
graphing material. 
_ If the soldier cares not for the beach 
and prefers to go mountain climbing, 
he can do that too. Mount Kaala tow- 


ers 4,030 feet in the clouds, and the ~ 


foot of it is within’an hour’s hike of 
Schofield. Passes can be obtained from 
the company or detachment commander 
to visit the mountains over Saturday 
and Sunday, taking such equipment as 
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is needed for personal comfort. day 
spent in this manner with camera and 
light pack cannot be surpassed for 
pleasure. A wonderful view for pho. 
tographing is obtained by reaching the 
summit of Mount Kaala and looking 
across Dahu to the sea on the west 
coast. A number of wild goats roam 
the mountains and the soldier is free 
to hunt these. A shotgun can usually 
be obtained from your company sup. 
ply sergeant for this purpose. 

The department commander has ar- 
ranged for the men to spend their va- 
cation in ten-day periods at the Kilauea 
military camp, on the rim of the 
world famous Kilauea ‘‘ever active’ 
voleano, Island of Hawaii. This camp 
was reopened in 1921 by the present 
department commander, Maj. (en. 
Charles P. Summerall. Pages and pages 
could be spent in describing the won- 
ders and pleasures of taking this trip, 
but I doubt not that you will find a 
more complete and better description 
in other pages of this book than I 
could give you. One may take the trip 
as often as one likes, or rather as often 
as one can secure the necessary $11.15, 
which covers all expenses of the trip. 
If you haven’t the money when a trip 
is scheduled to go, the post recrea- 
tional officer will advance you the 
amount and even $5.00 for spending 
money, if you so desire, éollecting on 
pay-day. Canteen checks are good, 
though. Canteen checks seem to ve 
‘legal tender’’ for practically every- 
‘thing at Schofield. They are good for 
‘voleano trips; motion pictures, ‘‘black 
jack’’ games, trips to Haleiwa and 
practically everything a soldier is re 
quired to spend money for, except 
postage stamps. 
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| have made the trip to the voleano 
and consider it alone as sufficient com- 
pensation for the three years and more 
that I have spent in the Hawaiian De- 
partment. When the first party left in 
1921 I had a little diffieulty in filling 
our quota, but after those boys re- 
turned and told their ‘‘bunkies’’ about 
it, my office was swamped with appli- 
cations for the trip to Kilauea military 
camp. Every hour of the day I lis- 
tened to: ‘‘Sergeant, I wanna go’’; 
‘Sergeant, can I get my name on?’’ 
Then after they came back I had to 
listen to what a fine time they had and 
listen over and over again to a com- 
plete deseription of each and every ton 
of molten lava in the fire pit. Finally 
I took the voleano fever, and I guess 
I was as bad ag the others when I re- 
turned. 

I could go on forever depicting the 
pleasures of soldiering in Hawaii, but 
there is insufficient room here. How- 
ever, for the man who is a soldier, with 
a capital ‘‘S,’’ the professional side of 
the game is just as much pleasure as 
the amusement side of it. It is the 
same here as elsewhere; we have our 
guard, fatigue, kitehen police, drill and 
maneuvers, Contrary to-the opinion 





of some people, we don’t do these things 
24 hours a day. 

The principal feature of soldiering 
at Schofield, as well as all other posts 
in the Hawaiian Department, is the 
training of the soldier on the very 
ground on which some day he will 
probably be called upon to defend with 
his life. Therefore the training is very 
thorough, and one who is capable of 
using his imagination can almost be 
seen ducking his head, trying to dodge 
the imaginary shells. 

The secretary of the navy, the in- 
spector general of the Army and the 
Chief of Infantry have visited the post 
and carried away nothing but the high 
est praise, not only of the beautiful 
post but the discipline of the men, their 
drills, ete. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the training program is the small 
arms target season. This is eagerly 
looked. forward to by everyone, and 
the keenest competition is observed in 
all ranks. After the ‘‘qualification 
shoots ’’there is usually a regimental 
and brigade small arms competition, 
followed by the annual department 


‘small arms competition, and the ex- 
ertement ‘runs high. 
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I, as well as most of the other en- 
listed men, have thoroughly enjoyed 
the tactical problems and maneuvers 
conducted here, because they are car- 
ried out with a thoroughness of actual 
warfare, and while it is only a ‘‘dummy 
practice,’’ a certain amount of thrill is 
always visible. Maneuvers are con- 
ducted annually and consist of six 
weeks in the field, with occasional drills 
and problems, with plenty of time for 
fishing, swimming and other sports. 

In our non-commissioned officers’ 
schools, bayonet drills, gas mask drills, 
‘squad right”’ drills, ete., there is al- 
ways something interesting to be 
learned, and the fact that our officers 
show as much enthusiasm as we do is 
one reason that we enjoy our work so 
well. 

Schofield is a very large post and 
naturally it requires a vast amount of 
work to keep it ‘‘the best post in the 
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Army.’’ Fatigue is taken by regiments, 
say a week at a time, so that an outfit 
only gets fatigue about once every nine 
or ten weeks—not bad at that, eh? Stil 
in all there is a certain class of men 
that would growl if they were on , 
special duty detail doing ‘‘regimental 
bunk fatigue.’’ We have some of theg 
in Hawaii as well as elsewhere. I be. 
lieve that the service is benefitted by 
the loss of such men as that. They 
formed a good part of those who 
*‘sounded off’’ so much for a trans. 
port, when the 27th Infantry was 
‘wrecked. ’’ 


I am sure that every man who enters 
the military service conscientiously in- 
tending to perform his duties as a sol- 
dier will never regret doing his little 
three years in Hawaii—‘‘ The Paradise 
of the Pacific,’’ where time flies onl; 
too fast. 
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The Air of Hawaii 


Lieut. H. W. Sheridan, A. S. 


~—— HE only beauty before 

which one does not 

stand breathless in 

the sung and singing 

| Hawaiian Islands is 

that of the air. After 

the first draught of 

the magic philter one 

immediately seeks an- 

other helping, and 

realization comes 

quickly that it goes to the head whether 

there is room or not. Melodious enough, 

as it sibilantly wanders through cocoa- 

nut palms, grass skirts, and thatched 

scalps, to usurp the renowned place of 

‘Aloha’ it reealls by contrast the na- 

tional air of China, which is said to 
slap one vigorously in the face. 

Not so here: Rather it takes by the 
hand and gently leads the receptive 
individual through glorious scenic ef- 
fects composed largely of renewed 
vigor, enhanced ambition, and reno- 
vated self-respect; and it is commonly 
admitted, as everyone knows, that there 
exists no other kind of scenery to be 
taken seriously as a rival. 

To the Infantryman the air in Ha- 
wail is most important. It is free yet 
widely used. Under its opiate influ- 
ence time ceases to be a collection 
agency and becomes garcon himself 
with a smile, white apron, and silver 
pail of ice. Yet for its amiability it 
is not quite so important, at least pro- 
fessionally, to the Infantryman as in 
its role as the habitat of the uniformed 
young man who ceaselessly goes about 
in a cold anxiety lest his tender shoots 
should not develop properly into the 


hideous mustache which seems so much 
to be desired, but who, so far as has 
been discovered, is afraid of nothing 
Mr. Infantryman, meet 


else whatever. 
Mr. Aviator. 

You who are so fortunate as to be 
ordered to the Hawaiian Department 
will meet him, will watch him at work, 
will work with him, probably will ride 
the windy trails with him, and what 
you both will learn therefrom will 
mean more than we can now estimate 
toward the future primacy of the 
United States Army, the health of our 
commerce, the destiny of our country- 
men, and, in a way, the life of the 
nation. Motors may refuse to mote, 
putters may not put, but evolution 
doth evolute. 

Since the first records of history 
were written it is certain, and since 
the day of the first sight of a bird 
on the wing it is probable, that 
the hope of flying has flourished 
in the hearts of mankind. Some 
of the early myths of these mid- 
Pacific islands describe how stalwart 
natives on the island of Hawaii used 
to fashion great umbrellas of the leaves 
of the Ti plant and leap gayly off the 
toppling cliffs to the delight of their 
dusky lady loves and the consternation 
of their creditors. What a difference 
today! It is not hazardous now, rela- 
tively speaking, to fly over the Ha- 
waiian Islands and charge accounts are 
not only possible but probable. Dur- 
ing the year just ended about 765,600 
miles were flown by Army aviators 
with but one fatality, a truly hearten- 
ing record as compared with the Air 
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Service average of 8 per cent of com- 
missioned pilots killed each year. The 
Hawaiian Department record is only 
one indication of the lusty strides avi- 
ation is now making here; although in 
view of the fact that the fighting effi- 
ciency of the air forces was not jeop- 
ardized to make this showing possible 
it is a matter for the greatest congratu- 
lation. 

The early Hawaiians were justified 
in their hobnobbing with danger, for 
perhaps nowhere else in the world is 
pleasure a more eager handmaiden to 
fiying. It is thrilling beyond the power 
to deseribe adequately with the words 
of one who is hardly on speaking terms 
with the English tongue—thrilling to 
buckle on an Army airplane and leap 
deftly into the Hawaiian air, which 
last: has, I think, already been men- 
tioned. Before the flier’s eyes there 
stretches a vista which seems to belong 
to fairyland: towering mountains, mys- 
terious glades, and the swinging sea, 
all suffused with colors so wondrous 
that they cannot be imagined by any- 
one not in love. 





Se 
—Air Service Photo. 


Flying by members of all arms is ep. 
eouraged. The Infantryman in the 
Hawaiian Department is addicted {o 
whistling around the sky, obtaining in 
a glance a terrain knowledge rivaling 
in detail even that of a park police. 
man and which not only cannot be sw 
elearly gained from maps but which 
forms a background for the rapid in. 
terpretation of all maps per deskus: 
or perhaps he is watching pane! prac. 
tice from the air so that he can assini. 
late the birds-eye view, as it were, in. 
stead of the customary worm’s-eye 
view; or perhaps he is watching his 
troops take cover and is working out 
improvements in method for eluding 
the enemy pilot; or hé may be search- 
ing for camp sites, or inspecting hun- 
dreds of miles of roads in an hour; or 
perhaps merely careening around for 
the mere pleasure of the thing. In any 
event he and his pilot are learning 
much of each others objectives, hard- 
ships, and capabilities, a learning, if 
earried out to its ultimate conclusion 
which will mean in our next war a 
ballbearing 


eoordination of arms 


A Martin Bomber Photographed in the Blackness of a Tropic Night with the Aid of 
a Powerful Army Searchlight 
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which will bring neatly to the 
nemy’s attention the truth of the old 
-iom that anticipation is sweeter 
than realization. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world is 
there such an opportunity for the In- 
fantryman to study the various arms 
in close and complete tactical relation- 
ship. Here the airplane spots the 
falling shells from the big guns of the 
coast artillery, watehes the dozens of 
submarines in their diving and 
torpedo firing, bombs sea and land 
targets, observes for all arms and 
radios to all arms, drops messages and 
provisions to outlying troops, coordi- 
nates troop advances in the field, 
makes aerial maps and surveys with 
amazing rapidity, practices straffing 
enemy ground troops, to mention only 
a few of the Air Service practices. 
Moreover, the covey of pursuit air- 
planes work out in aerial tactical 
problems, their procedure of clearing 
the skies of the enemy. 

There has fortunately been a great 
deal of controversy lately between 
various factions as to the importance 
of the part airplanes are destined to 
play in the next war. Controversy is 
disagreeable, exceeded only by the des- 
perate pain of thinking, but its effects 
within intelligent cireles is equally 
salubrious. The student of tactical 
history is merely amused at the cat- 
ealls and horrid faces, because it is a 
fact that the same old moth-eaten argu- 
ments are hung on the clothes-lines 
cf both sides, one side saying that avi- 
ation makes useless all other fighting 
methods and the other side saying that 
if it were not for the single list avia- 
tion could do no good at all—the same 
old arguments that graced, or if you 
prefer, disgraced, the natal period of 





the navy as such in the robust old days 
of Rome, the very same arguments that 
later greeted the idea of an artillery. 
The aviator who reminds himself that 
always the patient yells the loudest 
just before the tooth comes out can 
obtain some hope from the melee. 
From all the noise around about, the 
Air Service would seem to be on the 
brink of taking its obvious tactical 
place; a most powerful weapon to pre- 
pare the situation for the advance and 
for making secure the tenancy of the 
Infantry on the terrain that lies just 
ahead, a most swift method of serving 
the enemy with a discouraging portion 
of consternation designed to occupy 
said enemy more with introspection 
than contemplation of booty, belles, 
and Broadway. 

One sad lack of the Air Service is 
such splendid traditions and _ time- 
tested tactics as vitalizes the Infantry, 
but it is only five years old as an arm, 
a mere child in arms, you might say. 
Sensing this adolescent condition, Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, commanding 
the Hawaiian Department, immedi- 
ately upon his arrival set in motion an 
ambitious program. At that time the 
Air Service had a few trundle air- 
planes, slow and unequipped, excep- 
tionally well unfitted for a fight. 
There were a few aviation buildings 
here, enough to house a half hours’ 
supply of aircraft on a busy fighting 
day, and other things were lacking 
which I may not be at liberty to men- 
tion but you may think of whatever 
items you can and I assure you we 
didn’t have them. We had a string of 
islands strewn about for a thousand 
miles and had only one under obser- 
vation; the aviators could not recon- 
noiter the territory their mission called 
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Air Circus at Wheeler Field, Oahu 


for defending. Today the Air Service 
has two great airdromes, one is called 
Luke Field, named in honor of Lieu- 
tenant Luke who in three weeks over 
the front transferred 16 Hun balloons 
to history and you Infantrymen know 
what that meant, where are now lo- 
eated two bombing squadrons, and two 
pursuit squadrons, Thomas Morse 
single seaters, the latter capable of 
over a hundred and fifty miles per 
hour. All figures given are of peace 
strength. The reserves are huge and 
not counted. The other station is 
Wheeler Field, named in honor of the 
lovable Major Wheeler who crashed to 
his death at Luke Field while in the 
performance of his hazardous duty of 
flying, who, in order to inspire his ju- 
niors with the proper spirit of daring 
flew much more than was customary 
for men of his age and exacting ground 
duties. The latter airdrome has at 
present only one observation squadron 
of DeHaviland two-seaters, but it is 
destined to see a great future because 
of its huge possibilities. 
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There are now 12 auxiliary landing 
fields on Oahu, 5 on Molokai, 1 on 
Lanai, 3 on Maui, 1 on Hawaii, and 3 
on Kauai. Infantrymen often make 
flights to these other islands for recon- 
naissance, and reconnaissance 
does not interfere with deer hunting, 
bird shooting on Lanai, and al! kinds 
of hunting on the big voleano island 

Under General Summerall the Air 
Force has speeded up its evolutionary 
processes. Several spectacular and 
vitally important problems yearly are 
worked out through the acid test of 
actual trial. From day to day aerial 
and attendant tactics take on a new 
complexion. History is being made 
Although we fondly hope there never 
will be another war, if the day comes 
when nations again leap to each other's 
throats many an American victory may 
owe its inception to the worth of theo 
ries first demonstrated in the Hawaiian 
Islands. That is where the cooperation 
of the Infantry and Air Force is im- 
portant to the future primacy of the 
American Army. 
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In a larger sense, so many leading 
thinkers aver, the health of our com- 
mercial organism, the destiny of our 
country, and the life of the nations 
will find in aviation the magic sesame, 
yet standing as we are at the birth of 
the ultimate kind of transportation the 
vision of the world’s future prosperity 
and harmony to come of it touches our 
minds but hazily. That future seems, 
nevertheless, inevitable. How little at 
the time we realized how the railroad, 
and latterly the automobile, speeding 
up and cheapening long distance trans- 
portation, had rushed the United 
States through a thousand years of in 
a short hundred years to where it be- 
came the most prosperous and power- 
ful nation on earth. Without the rail- 
road, hides could not be brought from 
Australia, made into shoes in Penn- 
sylvania, and sold in California. 
Without the railroad civilization as we 
know it could not exist. What the 
swiftest and most promising type of 
transportation, the wings, may mean in 
national development in the next pla- 
toon of years cannot easily be over- 
estimated. ‘‘Now’’ and ‘‘Then’’ will 
resemble a before-and-after advertise- 
ment. Wings will make the construct- 
ing of rights-of-way and attendant in- 
terest burdens unnecessary; already 
they are knitting the country into a 
closer, stauncher, and richer fabric; al- 
ready every hamlet begins to realize 
that it is a port; and as America looks 
into the future she sees a panorama 
still dim but mightily cheering. 
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Hawaii is adding its voice to the 
concert which may svund even to the 
goal of idealists, permanent peace. As 
commerce takes to the wing and nations 
ean really specialize, the very thought 
of a war that would cause huge eco- 
nomic loss surely to result from a stop- 
page of the air lanes, will pain the 
pocketbook severely, and it is well 
known that here is one pain the human 
being cannot stand. There is no sensi- 
tive plant like the pocketbook. Avi- 
ation will yet make it easy for the na- 
tions to be friendly. 

Nowhere in the world is aviation be- 
ing pushed more rapidly toward its 
great purpose than under the far- 
seeing command of General Summer- 
all, and the last three Department Air 
officers, Maj. John F. Curry, Maj. 
George E. Stratemeyer, and Maj. Ar- 
nold N. Krogslad. 

We aviators stand ready to welcome 
you, Infantrymen, to the land of the 
many rainbows called Hawaii, where 
nature seems to have lavished its color- 
ful pallet upon the breast of the Pacific 
as though in rapt apology for former 
errors, where the stately cocoanut 
palms nod dreamily to the azure cour- 
tesy of loitering waves, where the 
caressing kona breezes whisper of for- 
gotten lores, where nature has done her 
duty by maiden and by fern and sits 
back for to admire, where time hums a 
tune, and where eating is a sport, rest- 
ing a science and making love a neces- 
sity. Whew! It’s the air, gentlemen; 
it’s the air! 
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ASSOCIATION 
February 20 te March 20, 1924 
deswtes for Membership Proposed by 
Lieut, ee ° Marsh, 94th Div SI F. C. ve 
Lieut. Donald F Bowen, . F. C. Bolles 
Rex B. . F. C, Hecox 
Capt. Bart McGuire 
. Nels E. Hadig 
. R. C. Turck 
R. C. Turck 
R. C. Turck 
R. C. Turck 
R. C. Turck 
R. C. Turck 
R. C. Turck 
T. L. Brewer 
oa Fay eit 
Frank A. 5 Liew! 
Maj. oie H. ——~ — Div. Maint yh —_" 
Capt. D. Spalding 
Capt. Simons 





A. S. P. 

ut. Charles Etter 
J. R. H 
H, F. _— 
c. Cc. W 1 

> We de 7 rdon C. Ross 
Lieut. J. W. Kleinschmidt, 142d Inf.......... Pinos eondceglbte ahd tnnicd Capt. Flovd Moore 
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HE military occupa- 
tion of the Hawaiian 
Islands began on 
August 16, 1898, 
when the Ist New 
»4 York Volunteer In- 
@ fantry and the 3d 
>| Battalion, 2d United 
"7, States Volunteer En- 
gineers, arrived in 
Honolulu and estab- 
lished Camp MeKinley in the vicinity 
cf Kapiolani Park. These two organi- 
zations remained at Camp McKinley 
until April 18, 1899, when Batteries 
A. I, K, and N, 6th Artillery of the 
Regular Army, arrived under the com- 
mand of Major Samuel L. Mills, U. 8. 
Army. These organizations were kept 
busy surveying Oahu Island and try- 
ing to determine a suitable location for 
a central military post. Several tracts 
were surveyed, but nothing was de- 
veloped. 

In 1903 the War Department de- 
cided to take more direct steps toward 
the establishment of a permanent gar- 
rison at some central point. To that 
end the Secretary of War gave in- 
structions which resulted in the publi- 
cation of an order by the Department 
of California that a board of officers 
would assemble in Honolulu, and sub- 
sequently at such places as necessary, 
to determine a suitable site for a cen- 
tral military post on the island of 
Oahu. This board was composed of 
Col. Alexander MacKenzie, Maj. Henry 
B. Moon, 10th Infantry; Maj. William 
B. Birkhimer, Artillery Corps; Capt. 
George W. Reed, 9th Cavalry. They 
were instructed to sail from San Fran- 
cisco on the Oceanic Steamer Sierra, 
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October 23, 1903, and to proceed to any 
point necessary in the Territory of Ha- 
waii for the purpose of carrying out 
the assignment. They were specifically 
directed to determine whether or not 
the Waianae-Uka tract, now known as 
Schofield Barracks, was a suitable lo- 
eation for a military post. It seems 
that the board considered the water 
supply insufficient at the Waianae-Uka 
tract and decided to render their re- 
port in favor of Kahamuiki reserva- 
ticn, the present post of Fort Shafter. 
Thus it was that Fort Shafter became 
the oldest military post of the Army 
in Hawaii. 

The 2d Battalion, 20th Infantry, 
was the first organization stationed at 
Fort Shafter. It sailed from San 
Francisco on the Army Transport 
Crook, June 15, 1907, and arrived at 
Honolulu on June 23. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to Camp McKinley the new 
force marched direct to the new post. 
It is related that the shrubbery on the 
present parade ground, outside De- 
partment Headquarters, was so thick 
and dense that the flag pole which had 
been delivered by the Quartermaster 
Corps could not be located and was 
cnly found by chance several weeks 
later. 

The second oldest post on the island 
is Fort Armstrong, situated on Kaaka- 
ukui reef, about a mile from the main 
business section in Honolulu. This 
site was first occupied in 1907, and in 
March, 1909, the construction of a bat- 
tery was begun. This was completed 
June 15, 1911, and was turned over to 
the Coast Artillery Corps. Before its 
development the present location of 
Fort Armstrong was a sea-swept coral 
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Tourists Inspecting the Anti-Aircraft Guns of the 64th Artillery Stationed at Fort 
Shafter, Hawaii. The Members of the Regiment Are Seen Acting as Impromptu 
Guides and Instructors as They Explain to the Visitors the Working of the “Archies” 


reef visible only at low tide. The older 
residents of Honolulu will remember a 
tower used as a lookout by pilots, and 
known as the ‘‘pilot house,’’ which 
marked the spot twenty years ago. A 
lagoon, which sheltered the Japanese 
sampan fleet and other fishing vessels 
was filled in by dredgings from the ad- 
jacent channel, thus providing a foun- 
dation for the present Post. 

The first Coast Artillery unit which 
garrisoned the Post was the 104th Com- 
pany. It was transferred from Fort 
Washington, Md., and arrived on June 


11, 1913. Fort Armstrong continued 


under the occupation of the Coast Ar- 
tillery until September 15, 1922, when 
the Coast Artillery Headquarters 
moved to Fort De Russy, Fort Arm- 
strong, with the exception of Battery 
Tiernon, and the Artillery dock, is now 
used for depots of various branches of 
the Army. The grounds of Fort Arm- 
strong, which were formerly sea-swept 
eoral, are beautiful. 
quarters for officers, and two separate 








Commodious 


barracks for the enlisted personnel, in 
addition to numerous warehouses, ma- 
chine shops, utilities shops, corrals for 
horses, a veterinary hospital and sev- 
eral other buildings have been built. 
The third post in point of age, and 
the ideal post of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, is Fort De Russy, located on the 
shores of Waikiki Beach. This beau- 
tiful post has excellent swimming fa- 
cilities, its lawns are dotted with multi- 
colored flowers, and the buildings are 
turied under luxuriant foliage. Fort 
De Russy was originally known as the 
Waikiki Military JReservation. As 
early as 1904 steps were taken to ac- 
quire this location for the Army 
When the government finally acquired 
this land, or rather water (at that time 
it was nothing but a swamp providing 
cxeellent breeding places for mosqui- 
tos) the filling of marshes, pools of 
stagnant water and swamp land was 
necessary to make the location fit for 
human habitation. To accomplish this 
a hydraulic dredge began operating in 
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October, 1909, and pumped contin- 
uously, day and night for nearly a 
year. The work progressed slowly, as 
the eoral, which extended a quarter of 
a mile out to sea, presented severe dif- 
ficulties. 

The first troops to garrison Fort De 
Russy were Engineers, under the com- 
mand of Maj. E. Eveleth Winslow. 
They came from Fort Mason, Califor- 
nia, arrived on November 12, 1908, and 
remained until May 12, 1913, or for 
nearly five years. When their work 
was completed the 10th Company, 55th 
Company, and 104th Company, Coast 
Artillery Corps, were ordered there for 
duty. The Non-Commissioned Officers’ 
School of the Hawaiian Coast Artillery 
District is now located at Fort De 
Russy. 

Moving east from Fort De Russy we 
come to Diamond Head, upon the 
siopes of which Fort Ruger, the fourth 
oldest post on Oahu, is built. This 
massive erater which gives the post 
its strategie importance, is steeped in 
legend and tradition. Its Hawaiian 
name is Leahi, which means ‘‘ wreath 
of fire.’ The rock itself is a mass of 
pastel-like colors in shades of yellow, 
brown, and red. It has a broad but 
shallow, saucer-like center with a 
sharp-edged rim, and its sides fall 
eway to the sea in precipitous slopes. 
The stories and legends about Diamond 
Head would make material for several 
volumes. Hawaiians, who love to talk 
ebout their past customs, to dote on the 
bravery of their chiefs, and to praise 
the beauty of their women, claim to be 
able to see the features of Princess 
Ruth chiseled on the rusty rock of the 
Leahi’s slopes. For the uninitiated to 
see the resemblance, an imagination of 
surprising vividness is necessary but 


men of long residence and wide ac- 
quaintance state positively that the 
features are distinct and clear when 
the rays of the sun strike the rock at 
the correct angle. 

The troops that first occupied Fort 
Ruger were constantly on construction 
work building barracks and clearing 
end leveling the mass of lava to form a 
parade ground. Members of the 105th 
and 159th Companies, Coast Artillery 
Corps, built roads, cut away under- 
brush, graded areas, planted grass and 
ornamental shrubs, constructed a sewer 
line, and did all the various sorts of 
pioneer work that are necessary in the 
building of a post. From August, 
1909, until April, 1910, the rifles wére 
seldom taken from the racks, except for 
oiling and cleaning, and all training, 
except guard duty and such as was 
obviously necessary, was forgotten. 
The difficulties overcome by these first 
troops are truly exemplary. For ex- 
ample, the construction of roads pre- 
sented a difficult question. No govern- 
ment appropriation existed for this 
purpose, but the problem had to be 
solved notwithstanding. By borrow- 
ing a heavy roller from the city and by 
various other expedients the necessary 
implements were secured and the road 
was built by soldier labor. The deep 
sear on the face of Diamond Head, just 
back of the present Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ quarters, was caused by the 
blasting of rock for use on the roads. 

We turn now from the eastern side 
of Oahu back to Pearl Harbor at 
whose entrance stands Fort Kame- 
hameha, the newest Artillery post on 
the island of Oahu. 

Fort Kamehameha, named for the 
great Hawaiian Chief, is of recent con- 
struction. It was first garrisoned on 
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January 14, 1913, by the 75th and 68th 
Companies, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Since then the Post has developed into 
one of the most formidable defenses of 
the island of Oahu. Fort Kameha- 
neha is to all intents and purposes a 
city in itself, with almost every attrac- 
tion of a city. A coast line, protected 
by a coral reef, affords an inviting 
place for swimming. 

It gradually became realized that the 
garrison of Oahu was insufficient. Dur- 
ing the decade subsequent to the an- 
nexation of Hawaii by the United 
States, the importance of the Pacific 
Ocean gradually increased and the rise 
of various questions between Japan 
and the United States showed the ab- 
solute necessity of reinforcing Oahu. 
Plans were therefore made for the se- 
lection of a permanent, centrally- 
located military post. ; 

Since the summer of 1907 rumors 
had been current that a cavalry regi- 
ment would be sent to Hawaii for duty. 
Finally the War Department issued 
crders on November 9, 1908, directing 
the 5th Cavalry to proceed to Hono- 
lulu. In advance of the arrival of this 
regiment Capt. Joseph C. Castner, for 
whom the little village near Schofield 
Barracks is named, had been ordered 
to Honolulu as construction quarter- 
raaster to build temporary barracks. 
When he arrived the location of the 
new cavalry post had not been deter- 
mined. Captain Humphrey, then De- 
pot Quartermaster at Honolulu, had 
received a telegram from Washington 
which referred to the new post as being 
in the vicinity of Honolulu. Many 
conjectures as to the possibility of its 
location were advanced, but these 
ended when an order was received de- 
tailing a board of officers to select the 


site for the new post. Early in Devem. 
ber it became known that it wou!d be 
built on the Leilehua plains, some here 
in the vicinity of the old Dowsett ranch 
house on the road to Kole Kole Pass. 
Captain Castner had an allotment of 
$50,000 credited to him by the War 
Department with which to build tem- 
porary barracks, mess halls, stables, of- 
ficers’ quarters, and mess. He lost no 
time in beginning his work and on 
December 8, 1908, the first gang of 
laborers left Honolulu for Wahiawa. 
It was necessary to quarter them there 
because of shortage of water at Lei- 
lehua. The steamer Columbian brought 
in 300,000 feet of lumber on December 
13, and the newspapers of that date 
relate that more than 70 men were en- 
gaged in constructing the cavalry post 
at Leilehua. Major General Weston 
arrived in Honolula about that time 
and on January 5, 1909, inspected the 
new camp. He found 250 laborers, 
mostly Hawaiian and Japanese, at 
work, hurrying things because on that 
day a detachment of the 5th Cavalry 
hed sailed from San Francisco on the 
Transport Thomas. Captain Castner 
tuld General Weston that he could have 
the work completed by the time the 
troops arrived. The work was re- 
tarded because a Kona storm broke out 
that night, unroofed several buildings, 
and played general havoe with the 
camp. However, ten days later, Cap- 
tain Castner reported that all was in 
readiness for the Cavalry, except the 
stables, which would be completed in 
two weeks. 
At sunrise January 13, 1909, the 
Transport Thomas steamed into Hono- 
lulu harbor with 473 officers and men 
of the 5th Cavalry under command of 
Colonel Schuyler. The famous Ha- 
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. band met the transport at the 
The Transport Virginian, car- 

» about 500 mounts for the regi- 

had arrived the day before. 

On January 15 the march of the first 
ps to the new post on Leilehua 
lains began. The 2d Battalion, 20th 
fantry, stationed at Fort Shafter, 
turned out to render military honors 
when the eavalry regiment passed. The 
cavalrymen found the Leilehua plains 
wet and muddy in accordance with the 
test January tradition, but they set- 
tled down to make themselves as com- 
fortable as possible. No name had as 
yet been given to the new post. There 
was a strong sentiment among the 
cavalrymen to name the post after 
Earl D. Thomas, who had been a 
op commander of the regiment. 
However, the War Department named 
reservation Schofield Barracks 
Lieut. Gen. Schofield of Civil 
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The officers’ quarters were completed 
about the middle of January and on 
the 19th their wives and families moved 
out to Leilehua where they uncom- 
plainingly endured the hardships. Be- 
fore the month of January had passed 
the first hop was given by the ladies in 
the regimental mess hall. It is related 
that the band of the 3d Squadron, 5th 
Cavalry, caused a sensation among the 
natives when it paraded in Honolulu 


on Lincoln’s birthday and played 
mounted. 
Except for the visit of General 


Pershing during the month of October 
and a review of the troops in Schofield 
Barracks by Governor Frear, nothing 
but ordinary routine work was carried 
on. Rumors to the effect that Hawaii 
was to be a great military -station 
spread, and much excitement 
eaused. After the arrival of the 2d 
Syuadron, 5th Hawaii was 
created a separate military district and 


was 


Cavalry, 





Kilauea Military Camp, Island of Hawaii, Situated on the Edge of Kilauea Crater 
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made a part of the Department of Cal- 
ifornia. All the troops in Hawaii were 
placed under the command of Colonel 
Schuyler, with district headquarters at 
Schofield Barracks. In the month of 
November Battery F, of the 1st Field 
Artillery, arrived to reinforce the gar- 
rison at Schofield Barracks. 

The year 1911 saw several additions 
‘o the military strength of Schofield 
Barracks. Two battalions, headquar- 
ters company, band section and ma- 
chine gun platoon of the 2d Infantry 
arrived with Colonel Mansfield in com- 
mand. Shortly afterward the remain- 
ing organizations of the ist Artillery 
arrived, and thus gave the post a com- 
plete cavalry regiment, a field artil- 
lery regiment, and an Infantry regi- 
ment. In the latter part of 1911 Brig. 
Gen. Montgomery M. Macomb arrived 
to take command of the District of Ha- 
waii. With the exception of the visit 
to Hawaii by the Pacific fleet, under 
command of Rear Admiral Chauncey 
Thomas, on November 28, 1911, noth- 
ing exceptional occurred until Febru- 
ary 15, 1913, when the Hawaiian De- 
partment was created an independent 
command subordinate to the War De- 
partment only. Brigadier General 
Macomb remained in command until 
he was relieved by Brig. Gen. Freder- 
ick Funston on April 3, 1913. Then 
General Macomb took command of 
the Hawaiian Brigade and Schofield 
Barracks. In December, 1914, these 
officers were ordered back to the 
United States and Maj. Gen. W. H. 
Carter assumed command, with Brig. 
Gen. C. B. Edwards in command of the 
Hawaiian Brigade. General Carter 
was superseded by Brig. Gen. John P. 
Wisser on November 6, 1915. Brig. 
Gen. Robert K. Evans succeeded Gen- 


eral Wisser on May 13, 1916, and re 
mained in command until relieved by 
Brig. Gen. F. S. Strong, November 6, 
1916. 

As the War crisis approached al! the 
guards on the various military reser. 
vations were doubled. On February 5, 
1917, the 1st Infantry left Schofield 
Barracks for guard duty at Fort 
Shafter in connection with the in. 
terned German vessel Geier. The sea- 
raider had taken refuge in Honolulu 
Harbor to avoid capture by two Jap- 
anese men-o’-war which were waiting 
for her. When the captain became 
aware that hostilities between Germany 
und the United States were imminent, 
an attempt was made to destroy the 
vessel. Troops from Schofield Bar- 
racks replaced those from Fort Shafter 
who had been stationed around the city 
of Honolulu to prevent possible vio- 
lence by foreign sympathizers. Cap- 
tain Grasshoff and the entire crew of 
the Geier were arrested by the military 
authorities on February 5, 1917. At 
the time of interment the captain had 
declared his crew to consist of 178 
men, but they numbered 280 men at 
the time of arrest. He explained the 
inerease by saying that naval reser- 
vists had come to him and been ac- 
cepted since they could not return to 
Germany. All the officers and mem- 
Lers of the crew were later sent to Fort 
Douglas. 

Soon after the war started an Off- 
ecrs’ Training Camp was established 
at Schofield Barracks. The list of suc- 
cessful candidates for this camp con- 
tains many National Guard officers. 
The students were furnished from the 
islands as follows: Oahu 68, Hawaii 6, 
Maui 14, Kauai 4, and Army 8, making 
a total of 100. Fifteen candidates 
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from this Training Camp were commis- 
sjoned and sent to the mainland after 
having been in training for one month. 
Sixty-two left on May 2, 1918, on the 
3. S. Sachem, reporting at Fort Mc- 
Dowell and then going to Camp Gor- 
don at Atlanta, Ga., where they were 
assigned to various regiments in the 
82d Division of the National Army. 
Three other classes were conducted at 
the Training Camp and all of them 
furnished officers for the National 
Army. 

When it became apparent that the 
entire Army of the United States would 
be needed to assist in the defeat of the 
German forces in France, orders were 
issued by the War Department reliev- 
ing all troops on duty in the Hawaiian 
Department and sending them to the 
United States, where they were placed 
in divisions and sent to France. The 
first organizations ordered to United 
States were the Ist and 9th Field Ar- 
tillery regiments. Next went the 1st, 
32d and 25th Infantry regiments in 
the order named, and last the 4th 
Cavalry. 

As the regulars prepared to leave the 
islands the National Guard was called 
into Federal service for the defense of 
the Hawaiian Islands. They were mus- 
tered in on June 1, 1918, by order of 
the President and mobilized at Fort 
Armstrong. Col. William R. Riley was 
the commanding officer and Capt. 
David L. MaecKaye the adjutant of this 
organization which was designated as 
the Ist Hawaiian Infantry. Another 
National Guard unit was called into the 
service of the United States shortly 
after and was known as the 2d Ha- 
waiian Infantry. These units were 
sent to Schofield Barracks and under- 
went a varied course of instruction and 
training. 


As soon as the selective service draft 
was put into operation their ranks were 
filled to war strength. Many of these 
draftees were aliens, principally Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, Hawaiians with a few 
Americans. With the signing of the 
Armistice, it became apparent that 
these units would not be used for serv- 
ice overseas and all training activity 
ceased. Both regiments at Schofield 
Barracks were put to work beautifying 
the post. They planted trees, lawns, 
flowering shrubs, etc. ; built roads and, 
in general, contributed much to the im- 
provement of Schofield Barracks. 

After the disbanding of the National 
Guard regiments in August, 1919, the 
heavy duty of taking care of the post 
fell to the lot of the 17th Cavalry, 
which had arrived in the spring of that 
year. They managed this alone until 
September 25, 1920, when the 35th and 
44th Infantry regiments arrived for 
permanent station in Hawaii. Brig. 
Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn arrived at the 
same time and assumed command of 
Schofield Barracks. He found an ex- 
tensive military post, hundreds of un- 
oceupied buildings, and one cavalry 
regiment. 

Four more regiments were added 
when the 27th Infantry, from Manila 
and Siberia, and the 8th, 11th, and 
13th field artillery regiments from the 
mainland arrived at the beginning of 
1921. There were then in Schofield 
Barracks three Infantry regiments, 
three field artillery regiments, one cav- 
alry regiment, and in addition all units 
of the 3d U. S. Engineers. In con- 
formity with instructions from the 
War Department the Hawaiian Divi- 
sion was organized out of these units 
at midnight, February 28, 1921, with 
Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn in com- 
mand. 
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During the last week of August word 
was received that the 17th Cavalry and 
the 44th Infantry had been placed on 
the inactive list. The cavalry regi- 
ment left Hawaii on the Transport 
Buford, September 15, and reported to 
the 11th Cavalry, Presidio of Monte- 
rey, California, which had been desig- 
nated as its active associate. The per- 
sonnel of the 44th Infantry remained 
in Hawaii but the colors and records 
of the 21st Infantry, designated as its 
active associate, were transferred from 
the mainland, and thus what was orig- 
inally the 44th Infantry became the 
21st Infantry. This is the status of 
Schofield Barracks at the beginning of 
1924. 

The history of Luke Field is recent, 
as is the history of the air service. 
Fords Island on which the airdrome 
lies, was acquired by the Government 
in 1917, but it was not occupied until 
September, 1918, the first commanding 
officer being Maj. H. K. Knerr, Air 
Service, and the first organization 
being the 6th Aero Squadron. Great 
improvements have been made since 
that time and now a modern and com- 
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plete aerodrome, comprising bombard. 
ment, observation and pursuit planes 
is fully equipped to provide for the 
aerial needs of the Hawaiian Depart. 
ment. In addition to Fords Island the 
air service has established at Wheeler 
Field, a part of the Schofield Barracks 
reservation, a complete observation 
unit for the Hawaiian Division. 

Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall. 
the present department commander. 
relieved Maj. Gen. Charles G. Morton 
and took command of the Hawaiian 
Department on August 5, 1921. Dur. 
ing the past two years the efficiency of 
the Hawaiian command has been raised 
to a standard which has received the 
highest encomiums from distinguished 
military, naval, and civilian person- 
ages. The standards set include the 
highest training of troops, the devel- 
opment of morale by healthy athletics 
and amusement, the improvement «f 
living conditions so as to make for 
happiness and contentment, and the 
maintenance of a cordial spirit of co- 
operation and understanding with the 
civil community of which the Army 
on Oahu is an integral part. 
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The Engineers in Hawaii 
Ist Lieut. Claude H. Chorpening, C. of E. 


-————IT the present time the 
3d Regiment of En- 
A | gineers is the veteran 
organization of the 
Hawaiian Division in 
the point of Hawaiian 
service. Companies of 
the old Battalion of 
i Engineers have been 
stationed in Hawai 
since November 13, 
1908. On August 1, 1916, the 3d Regi- 
ment of Engineers was formed with 
( and D Companies stationed in Ha- 
waii, the personnel of I Company of 
the old 3d battalion of engineers being 
transferred to effect the organization 
of these two companies. When the Ha- 
waiian Division was organized, in 1921, 
the regiment was consolidated, with 
station at Schofield Barracks. 
The duties and activities of the regi- 
ment since that time have been of a 


varied and interesting nature, consist- 
ing of more construction work than the 
ordinary peace-time training. 

In a post which is yet in the building 
it only is to be expected that the engi- 
neers would contribute considerably to 
the work of erection. The steel hangar 
warehouse area was built under their 
supervision ; the post boxing bow] was 
designed and the major portion of the 
work done by companies of the regi- 
ment; the post narrow gauge railroad 
has been built and operated by engi- 
neer personnel; in addition, they have 
furnished technical advice and neces- 
sary assistance to many other projects 
in the post. 

At the present time the post narrow 
gauge railroad is being operated by 
the engineers and extensions pushed 
forward. A round house and shops 
are nearly completed, only lack of 
material preventing the satisfactory 
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completing and operation. This road 
has about nine miles of track, uses both 
steam and gasoline engines, and saves 
much time by hauling fatigue parties 
to and from work, details to the range, 
etc. Eventually, if present plans are 
carried out, the road will be utilized to 
haul freight over the entire post, con- 
necting with the Oahu railroad. 

Engineer officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers are now engaged in mov- 
ing the old frame barrack buildings to 
new sites, where they are to be convert- 
ed into non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters. 

In the early days of the engineers on 
Oahu, they were engaged in the survey 
of the island. This having been com- 
pleted, they have made many road sur- 
veys and have done considerable hy- 
drographic work. A party is now in 
the field, with camp at Kahuku, en- 
gaged in the survey of the Pupukea- 
Laie road. This is a very arduous and 
difficult country in which to run a sur- 
vey, going over the Koolau Range, but 
the beauty of the scenery and the dif- 


ficulty of the task make it more 
esting to the men at work. 


The topographical section of th: 
iment has the map reproduction plant 
for the division and continually fur. 
nishes lithographs, ete., to the compo. 
nents of the command. 

Although slow to start their training 
the regiment in the past year has ad. 
vanced rapidly toward perfection in ai] 
phases of drill. Considerable engineer 
drill has been engaged in, the regiment 
being thoroughly familiar with heavy 
pontons, barbed-wire entanglements, 
the Lampert foot bridge, ete. The pa 
rades of the engineers are acknowi- 
edged to be among the best in the di- 
vision, the alignment and sabre manual 
being commended most highly by the di 
vision commander. During the target 
season of 1923 the engineers were first 
with the rifle and second with pistol 
and automatic rifle. The usual regi- 
mental schools—carpenter, sign paint- 
ing, drafting, ete.—are conducted 


throughout the year. 
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R. O. T. C. in Hawan 


Lieut. Col. Adna G. Clarke, U. S. A., Ret.’ 


NITS of the R.O.T.C. 
in the Hawaiian De- 
partment are estab- 
lished at four schools 
—the University of 

| Hawaii, Kamehameha 

‘| Boys’ School, Puna- 

hou Academy, and 

McKinley High 

he School. In addition, 

| jee the Honolulu Mili- 

tary Academy is aided by the Govern- 

ment under Section 1225, R. S. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Military training is compulsory for 
all freshmen and sophomores. The R. 
0. T. C. of this school is the only senior 
unit in the department. The military 
department is rated high and is given 
enthusiastic support by President Dean 
and members of the faculty. 

The progress of the R. O. T. C. of 
this university since its organization 
two years ago was demonstrated last 
summer at the R. O. T. C. camp in 
the Ninth Corps Area, where its 15 
members won the ‘‘Doughboy of the 
West,’’ competing with the rifle against 
Pomona, Washington, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Navada, California, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Oregon Agricultural College, and 
the State College of Washington. In 
addition, Cadet Col. Francis Bowers 
finished first in rifle marksmanship, 
qualfying as an expert rifleman with a 
seore of 308. Cadet Capt. Adna G. 
Clarke, Jr., finished first in pistol 
marksmanship, qualifying as expert 
with a seore of 85 per cent. Cadet 
Norman S. Deverill finished second in 
machine gun firing, qualifying as a 








sharpshooter with a score of 423. Cadet 
Capt. Richard Lum finished first in the 
tryouts for the national match, and 
both he and Cadet Col. Bowers were 
selected for the team of seven cadets 
to represent the Ninth Corps Area in 
¢he national match. 

In addition to this excellent record 
in marksmanship, these cadets made an 
equally creditable record in the phys- 
ical tests conducted at the camp. Two 
cadets tied for first place in the indi- 
vidual tests. The University of Ha- 
waii ranked first among the universi- 
ties and colleges. 


KAMEHAMEHA BOYS’ SCHOOL 


Kamehameha School is an essentially 
military school for Hawaiian and part- 
Hawaiian boys. It has had military 
training since 1908, and a junior R. O. 
T. C. unit was established in 1916. One 
hunder and seventy-six of its former 
students were in the World War, 24 
of whom were commissioned officers 
and 67 noncommissioned officers. This 
school is sometimes referred to as the 
‘“West Point’’ of the Hawaiian race. 
Many of the most prominent Hawaiians 
are graduates or former students. 

The Kamehameha team won the Ha- 
waiian inter-scholastic rifle match last 
summer at the R. O. T. C. camp at 
Schofield Barracks, its team average 
being 299 in the course ‘‘A’’ expert 
test. Cadet Sgt. Daniel Lansing was 
first with the score of 321. Cadet Cpl. 
Ezer Mathews was second with a score 
of 317. Cadet Cpl. Vernon Smith fin- 
ished third with a score of 312. Cadet 
Lansing was selected later for the Ninth 
Corps Area C. M. T. C. rifle team and 
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finished second in the national match 
for C. M. T. C. teams and also qualified 
in the individual matches. 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY 


The only opportunity afforded the 
R. O. T. C. unit of Punahou Academy 
for comparing its military efficiency 
with schools of the mainland was at 
the R. O. T. C. eamp at Camp Kearney, 
where it was rated first as an honor 
school with an aggregate of 4,844.5 
points. Kamehameha School finished 
second with an aggregate of 4,542 
points, and Mission High School of 
San Francisco was third with an ‘ag- 
gregate of 4,264 points. Cadet Capt. 
Samuel Fuller was first as an honor 
student with an aggregate of 5,290 
points. 


McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


The McKinley High School unit is 
the most recent addition to the R. O. 
T. C. in the Hawaiian Department, it 
having been in existence only one year. 
There are 800 students of this school 
actively engaged in military training. 
This school probably has a larger en- 
rollment of students of alien parentage 
than any school in the United States, 
and the R. O. T. C. is one of the most 
influential factors in developing loyal 
American citizens of these students. 

This unit has made unusual progress, 
extending its activities throughout the 
school. The unit has a band and or- 
chestra of 100 pieces. Recently the 
R. O. T. C. organized and initiated a 
drive for $30,000 for the construction 
of a swimming tank for the school, the 
funds being solicited from the students 
and the community. The tank will be 
one of the best in Hawaii and the fact 
that it was initiated by the R. O. T. C. 


In 


Hawaii 


has been a great factor in strengthen. 
ing the relation of the R. O. T. C. with 
the community as a whole. 

The cadets made a very creditable 
showing at the R. O. T. C. camp at 
Schofield Barracks last summer, de- 
spite the fact that they had only six 
months’ training. 


HONOLULU MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Honolulu Military Academy is a 
small but highly efficient essentially 
college preparatory military schoo! and 
will apply for admission to the R. 0 
T. C. as soon as its enrollment includes 
the requisite number of students of 
the required age. Its military training 
is being supervised by the P. M. S. and 
T. of the University of Hawaii and its 
graduates are proving the efficiency of 
the instruction of the school at the 
higher institutions of learning at which 
they are attending. 


HONOLULU AND THE R. 0. T. C. 


There is probably no city in the 
United States where the R. O. T. C. is 
given more enthusiastic support by the 
school authorities and the general pub- 
lie than it receives in Honolulu. 

In all schools having an R. 0. T. C 
unit, the training is compulsory and 
for it the students receive scholastic 
credit equal to that credited in any 
other similar institutions. 

At the University of Hawaii, rifle 
and pistol firing are classed among the 
other sports and letters are awarded 
therefor accordingly. 

Publie sentiment in the community 
supports the R. O. T. C. plan to the ut- 
most, which is shown by the interest of 
such civie organizations as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the 
Ad Club, the Hawaiian Civie Club, the 
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nal Guard of Hawaii and the 

ans of Foreign Wars, in present- 

.ppropriate trophies and medals 

the competitions of the annual 
ournament, 

During the tryouts of the rifle team 
for the national match, 14 of the 20 
cadets of the Hawaiian Department 
placed among the first 25 places of 
1,100 candidates. The 9th Corps Area 
won the National R. O. T. C. 
match, winning the ‘‘Soldier of Mara- 
thon’’ trophy and finishing the high- 
est that any R. O. T. C. team ever fin- 
‘shed in the national match, 


team 


In 
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One of the greatest 


contributing 
causes of the success of the R. O. T. C. 
in Hawaii is the fact that the depart- 
ment commanders have shown a deep 
personal interest in the military train- 


ing of the schools and through their 
frequent visits and sincere encourage- 
ment to both students and members of 
faculties have convinced them that 
their work is a great national asset—as 
‘much a builder of strength and char- 
acter in the future citizens of our na- 
tion as a certain, safe and economical 
provision for the national defense. 
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Common Hawaiian Words 


Ae—yes 

Alanui—street, road 

Aloha—friendly salutation, welcome, 
good-bye, love 

Aole—no 

Ewa—westward 

Hale—house 

Halekuai—store 

Hana—to work 

Haole—white man or foreigner 

Hapai—lift up 

Heiau—old native temple 

Hele aku—go 

Hele mai—come 

Holoku—gown 

Huhu—angry 

Hula—Hawaiian dance 

llio—dog 

Kahuna—native witch doctor 

Kahunapule—priest, pastor 

Kai—sea 

Kamaaina—old inhabitant 

Kamailio—talk 

Kane—man 

Kaukau—food 

Keiki—child 


Keikikane—boy 
Kaikamahine—girl 
Ko—sugar 
Kokua—assist, to help 
Kope—coffee 

La—sun, day 
Lanai—porch 
Lau—leaf 

Lei—wreath 
Mahina—moon 
Mahope—by and by 
Maikai—good 
Make—dead 
Malihini—newcomer 
Mauka—toward the mountains 
Makai—toward the sea 
Mele—Hawaiian music 
Mokuahi—steamer 
Paha—perhaps 
Palaoa—bread 
Pali—cliff 

Pau—done, finished 
Pehea—how goes it? 
Pehea oe—how are you? 
Pilikia—trouble 
Poi—native food 








Special Troops Hawaiian Division 
Capt. C. C. Fenn, Adjutant 


N February 1, 1922, 
Special Troops, Ha- 
waiian Division, were 
organized under the 
tables of an Infantry 
Division, the compo- 
nents of the organiza- 
tion being the Head- 
quarters Special 
Troops, Headquarters 
and Military Police 

Company, llth Signal Company, 11th 

Tank Company, 11th Ordnance Com- 

pany, 11th Motoreycle. Company and 

Co. ‘‘G,”? 1st Gas Regiment (at- 

tached). This organizing has contin- 

ved to date with a present strength of 

25 officers and 577 enlisted men. The 














Signal and Ordnance companies have 
been increased over the War Depart- 
ment Tables by special approval for 
the Hawaiian Department. 


The Commanding Officer Special 
Troops is responsible for the basic 
training, administration and discipline 
of all organizations. The technical 
training rests with unit commanders 
and various staff officers of the Di- 
vision Commander; for example, the 
Division Signal Officer is responsible 
for the technical training of the Signal 
Company, the Division Ordnance Offi- 
cer for the technical training of the 
Ordnance Company. 

Once each week all units are assem- 
bled by the Special Troops Commander 
for reviews, parades, drills or inspec- 
tions; bands being furnished from the 
various regiments of the Post. At in- 
spections by the Division and Depart- 
ment Commanders, troops with motor- 
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ized and animal drawn equipment and 
transportation, pass in review as 4 
regiment. At division reviews, Special 
Troops form as a battalion. 

The Commanding Officer Special 
Troops appoints the Staff Athletic Of. 
ficer and is the coordinator of staff 
athletics in the Division—this includes 
the athletic activities of all troops not 
assigned to regiments. <A _ separate 
Staff League in baseball and basketball 
is promoted. All branches of sports 
are fostered within the organization 
and representatives compete in track, 
boxing, swimming and _  equitation 
events in Division and Department 
competitions. Most of the organiza- 
tions are quartered in the barrack 
quadrangle with the 3d Regiment of 
Engineers, with whom they cooperate 
in religious and recreational activities. 

The Commanding Officer, Adjutant 
and Supply Officer with eight enlisted 
men compose Special Troops Head- 
quarters, which is located at Division 
Headquarters. The Adjutant fune- 
tions as Personnel Adjutant in addi- 
tion to his other duties. Pay rolls and 
rosters for all organizations are pre- 
pared at this Headquarters. The 
Headquarters and Military Police Com- 
pany has a strength of 7 officers, 12 
warrant officers and 157 enlisted. The 
12 warrant officers and 34 of the en- 
listed men constitute the clerical per- 
sonnel at Division Headquarters, and 
the remainder of the organization is on 
railitary police duty. 

The Eleventh Signal Company is 4 
motorized unit with an authorized 
strength of 6 officers and 210 men. It 
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Noncommissioned Officers Quarters at 


is organized and equipped to maintain 
and operate the division axis of com- 
munication from Division Headquar- 
ters to brigades and regiments and 
to Department Headquarters. The 
radio section of the company is 
responsible for the maintenance of 
radio, telephonic and _ telegraphic 
communications between Division 
Headquarters and the higher and 
lower echelons; operates and super- 
vises the Division radio net; and 
conducts the training of radio per- 
sonnel in the Division. The telephone 
and telegraph section operates all tele- 
phone and telegraph lines in the post 
including the post telephone system. 
Two construction platoons are in the 
company, fully equipped for any emer- 
gency service, 

The pigeon section maintains a 
pigeon loft of 65 homing birds. These 
are distributed to the Infantry regi- 
ments when in the field, and are used 
by them to transmit messages when 
cther means of communication are not 
available, as well as to convey maps, 
sketches and diagrams which could not 
be otherwise sent. The birds are 
trained by daily flights, and in addi- 
tion are exercised in flights around the 





Schofield Barracks 


loft. These pigeons are carried on all 
airplane flights to the other islands, 
and many have made a 100-mile flight 
home over water. 

The meterological section of this 
company determines the wind direc- 
tion and velocity aloft for use of the 
Field Artillery, Chemical Warfare 
Service and Air Service, by means of 
pilot balloons observed through a theo- 
dolite. This section also keeps accu- 
rate records of other meterological data 
euch as surface wind direction and ve- 
locity, relative humidity, barometric 
pressure, rainfall, number of hours of 
sunshine and hourly percentage of 
clouds. 

The 11th Tank Company is an In- 
fantry organization but aside from re- 
cruit and basic training, the duties 
bear no similarity to those of other In- 
fantry units. The personnel is trained 
in its primary duty of supporting the 
Infantry in combat. This training in- 
volves the following courses of instruc- 
tion both theoretical and practical— 
Tank gunnery, both 37mm. cannon and 
Tank model machine gun; pistol prac- 
tice; guard duty; operation and main- 
tenance of the 6-ton, Model Renault 
tank and all types of trucks; tank 
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General Summerall Inspecting Special Troops of the Hawaiian Division 


drills; tank driving over terrain of 
every description and training of me- 
chanics. The Tank Company is com- 
pletely equipped under its table of or- 
ganization. It is interesting to note 
that the sturdy, rugged tank training 
of this organization has resulted in de- 
veloping among its personnel, some of 
the best boxers in the Department. 

By special authority of the War De- 
partment the 11th Ordnance Com- 
pany has an enlisted strength of 100 
men. All personnel of this organiza- 
tion with exception of the company 
overhead and Division ordnance admin- 
istration and supply, is on duty in the 
Ordnance Shop or on field work with 
the three Divisional Field Artillery 
Regiments. 

An additional shop is being built and 
when it is completed, most of the ord- 
nance repair and maintenance work of 
the Division and Division War Reserve 
will be handled locally by the Ord- 
nance Company. The majority of this 
work is on field artillery tractors and 
guns, and on Infantry small arms. 

The major activity of Company 
**G,”’ 1st Gas Regiment is to act as a 
Chemical Warfare Training Center to 
train detailed officers and gas-non- 
commissioned officers of the Infantry, 


Artillery, Engineers and Divis 

Units in all matters pertaining to pro 
tection, both individual and collective 
inst chemical warfare; and in 
use of the offensive chemical warfar 
material their respective units are au 
thorized to use. In connection with 
this activity the personnel of the com 
pany are used as instructors and th 
subdivisions of the company as demon 
stration units. Under the present 
training program of the Division, this 
company is subject to call three days 
each week by the various combatant 
arms of the Division and by the Divi 
sion as a whole, for assistance in laying 
dewn smoke screens, incendiary demon 
strations, 
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and non-toxie (lachryma 
tory) gas attacks. These actions are 
either actual or simulated. 
are carried on by using smoke candles, 
smoke grenades, tear gas grenades 
portable gas cylinders (tear 
Livens Projectors, and 4-inch Stokes 
Mortars. 

The 11th Motoreyele Company fune- 
tions under the Adjutant 
Troops. Part of the compan) 
sonnel and equipment is assigned to 
Department Headquarters in Hono 
Inlu. The personnel at Schofield Bar- 
racks maintains and operates one 


Operations 


gas 


Special 


per- 
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ige ear and all motorcycles neces- 
ry for the Division message center 
nd for various staff officers. 

The foregoing is a resume of the 
sual garrison duties of the organiza- 
tions of Special Troops under peace 
stvength tables. In an Infantry war 
strength Division, the Commanding 
Officer Special Troops becomes the 
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Provost Marshal; the Signal Company, 
Tank Company and a section of Head- 
quarters Company are in the forward 
echelon ; and the Special Troops Head- 
Police 


Service Company, Ordnance Company 
} pan) 


quarters, Military Company, 


end remainder of Headquarters Com- 
pany are in the rear echelon. 
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The National Guard of Hawaii 


Capt. Gordon C. Ross, 298th Infantry 





HE National Guard of 
Hawaii, as it is today, 
had for its foundation 
the 5th Hawaiian In- 
fantry, which was 
formed during 1918, 
when Company A, 
with three officers 
and 103 stalwart Ha- 
waiian youths, was 
given Federal recog- 

nition by the War Department on Sep- 

tember 5. Company B—three officers 
and 100 enlisted men strong—was the 
next organization formed and received 

Federal recognition to date from No- 

vember 18. 

The designation of the National 
Juard was changed from the 5th Ha- 
waiian Infantry to the 1st Hawaiian 
Infantry on October 1, 1919, and dur- 
ing the year 1921 to the Ist and 2d 
Infantry, Hawaii National Guard. On 
August 20, 1923, the designation was 
again changed, this time to the 298th 
and 299th Infantry. 

The growth of the National Guard 
during 1919 and 1920 was rather slow, 
due to the fact men had just been dis- 
charged from the service of the Army 
and navy and enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard did not seem to be suffi- 
cient inducement. During the early 
part of 1921 things began to boom and 
progress in enlisted personnel became 
noticeable. On June 30, 1921, there 
were 22 officers and 796 enlisted men 
in the 1st Infantry, three officers and 
64 enlisted men in the 2d, and seven 
officers and 24 enlisted men in staff 
corps and departments. The ist In- 
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fantry on that date consisted of one 
regiment less headquarters companies 
Ist, second and 3d battalions, (om. 
panies H, L, M, Howitzer Company 
and medical detachment, while the 2d 
Infantry had Company A of the Ist 
battalion. Staff corps and departments 
consisted of the adjutant general, as. 
sistant adjutant general, inspector gen- 
eral, judge advocate, medical detach. 
ment and the quartermaster corps and 
ordnance detachment. 

On July 15, 1921, authority was re. 
ceived from the chief, militia bureau, 
for the formation and recognition of 
headquarters company, Ist battalion, 
and Company L, thus increasing the 
strength of the National Guard to 38 
officers and 993 enlisted men. Under 
date of August 31, 1921, there were 
37 officers and 1,019 enlisted men, and 
during the month of September this 
increased to 41 officers and 1,065 en- 
listed men on September 30. 

Federal recognition was received 
from the chief, militia bureau, for 
Company M to date from September 
13 and Company H to date from No- 
vember 25, bringing the total strength 
to 49 officers and 1,087 enlisted men 
in the National Guard on December 
31, 1921. Other organizations of the 
regiment were formed and recognized, 
increasing the strength of the 1st In- 
fantry to 44 officers and 1,031 enlisted 
men, and the 2d Infantry and staff 
corps and departments to 14 officers 
and 173 enlisted men, a total of 58 of- 
ficers and 1,204 enlisted men for the 
National Guard on April 30, 1922. 
The 1st Infantry, less the medical de- 
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The 298th Infantry, National Guard of Hawaii, Passing in Review Before the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department at Schofield Barracks 


tachment, was at that time a full regi- 
ment, and the 2d Infantry had Com- 
panies A and D of the 1st battalion. 
Federal recognition was withdrawn 
from Company D and Headquarters 
Company, 1st battalion, during the 


latter part of 1922, due to the failure 
of those companies to attend the an- 
nual two weeks’ encampment. This, 
of course, reduces in the strength re- 
turn, but through the efforts of Maj. 
William Hoopai, who at that time com- 
manded the Ist battalion, the Head- 
quarters Company was re-formed and 
recognized. At the present time the 
298th Infantry lacks Company D of 
being a full regiment, while the 299th 
Infantry still possesses Companies A 
and D of the ist battalion. 

On December 31, 1923, the strength 
of the National Guard of Hawaii was 
08 officers of American, Hawaiian, 
part-Hawaiian, Chinese and Filipino 
descent and 1,202 enlisted men of 
American, Hawaiian, part-Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Filipino, Korean, Samoan and 
Portuguese parentage. 

Due to the position of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the various organizations of 
the National Guard are separated. 


Staff corps and departments, Ist and 
2d battalions, 298th Infantry, are sta- 
tioned on Oahu; the 3d battalion, 298th 
Infantry, on the Island of Hawaii, and 
the 299th Infantry on the Island of 
Maui. This necessitates three different 
annual encampments each year, all of 
which are well attended by both of- 
ficers and enlisted men. During the 
encampments for the year 1923 there 
were 41 officers and 549 enlisted men 
present at the Oahu camp of the Ist 
and 2d battalions, 298th Infantry, held 
at Schofield Barracks; 12 officers and 
218 enlisted men at that held at Hilo, 
Hawaii, for the 3d battalion, 298th 
Infantry, and six officers and 154 en- 
listed men at the camp of the 299th 
Infantry, Kahului, Maui. Both of- 
ficers and men benefit by the instruc- 
tion received at these encampments 
and all of the camps of the National 
Guard of Hawaii are kept in a very 
sanitary manner, this being true more 
particularly of the camp held at Scho- 
field Barracks, which was kept and left 
in such a manner as to warrant com- 
mendation from the medical officer of 
the Regular Army assigned as camp 
inspector. 
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At Honolulu, the capital of the 
islands, is situated the large armory 
which houses all tnits of the National 
Guard stationed in that city. Con- 
struction of armories on the Island of 
Hawaii is progressing, the last legis- 
lature having appropriated $6,000 for 
the building of armories at Kohala, the 
station of Company K, 298th Infantry, 
and Honomu, Hawaii, where Company 
I, 298th Infantry, is located. 

Punchbowl, an extinct voleano, which 
lies two miles from the armory in Hon- 
olulu, affords a wonderful range for 
target practice and an ideal place for 
overnight camps of instruction. The 


range is now being repaired and will 
soon be used for preliminary target 
practice. 

The armory is equipped with an in- 
door range and the enlisted men are 
now beginning the year’s rifle in- 


struction. 

During the months of April, May 
and June overnight camps of instruc- 
tion are held on Punchbowl. The of- 
ficers and men march up on a Satur- 
day afternoon, pitch shélter tents, etc., 
and make use of Sunday morning by 
firing the preliminary course on the 
range. Firimg for record is usually 
taken up at the annual encampment. 

Drill for the units stationed on the 
Island of Oahu is held from 7:30 to 
9:00 P. M. every Tuesday with the ex- 
ception of Company G, situated on a 
sugar plantation, 10 miles from Hono- 
lulu, which drills on Sunday mornings. 
All other outfits of the National Guard 
make use of Sunday mornings for drill 
instruction. Thursday nights of each 
week are used for officers’ school and 
the performance of administrative du- 
ties by organization commanders and 
their lieutenants. 

In addition to the above, twelve of- 
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ficers of the National Guard are taking 
a course in machine guns every Friday 
afternoon from 4:30 to 6:00 P. M., the 
school being conducted by the writer 

Since the year 1918 the National 
Guard has sent two officers to take the 
course of instruction at Fort Benning 
and both have graduated. The first of. 
ficer sent was Capt. John F. Ness, who 
graduated in 1919, and the second was 
the writer, who graduated with the 
National Guard and Reserve Officers 
class on January 13, 1923. 

Col Perry M. Smoot, who has seen 
much service in the United States 
navy, National Guard and Army, is 
‘the present adjutant general of the Na- 
tional Guard of Hawaii and through 
his efforts and activities the National 
Guard is beginning to attain the high 
standard so keenly sought by National 
Guard organizations. 

Maj. William Hoopai, whose untir- 
ing efforts in the building of the Na- 
tional Guard have been instrumental 
Yn the placing of the 298th Infantry 
in the position that it now holds, is at 
present the commanding officer of that 
hanit. 

‘. No article on the National Guard of 
Hawaii could possibly be complete 
without the name of Lieut. Col. John 
W. Short, U. S. P. & D. O., being con- 
nected with it. Colonel Short enlisted 
in the regular Hawaiian Army as 4 
private in December, 1893—that was 
when the islands were under a mon- 
archy—and has held all grades up to 
his present commission. He has seen 
the National Guard grow from baby- 
hood and many an interesting tale 
could he tell, and I have no doubt that 
should Colonel Short desire to write 
an article on the National Guard, cov- 
ering the 31 years that he has served, 





The National Guard of Hawaii 


+ would prove to be of more than or- 
dinary interest. 

The National Guard of Hawaii has 
4 most diffieult mission to perform. The 
total strength of the Guard of January 
|. 1924, was composed of 63 officers, 
one warrant officer and 1,195 enlisted 
men. Similarly as Hawaii is composed 
of the most diversified racial groupings 
of any country in the world in compari- 
son with the population, so also the 
National Guard of Hawaii has a few 
of nearly all of the racial groups that 
make up the total population. The fol- 
lowing table shows the composition of 
the National Guard by racial groups: 

Nationality 
AMECTICOR | scsi 
Filipino 
Hawaiians .................... 
Portuguese 
Koreans a 
Chines® <ciucauenee 
Porto Ricans 
Newre ...cssaiiaeeease 
Spaniah sds 
JOPANORS sndhidecateriintant 


GePrmeGR aniedndniabinatigsens ; 
Samoans allie Se, 


Thus it can be seen that the primary 
difficulty of the Hawaiian National 
Guard is eaused by the few available 
Americans in the Territory and the 
resulting overwhelming number of 
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members of alien extraction. When it 
is realized that a large percentage of 
the members of the Hawaiian National 
Guard speak very little English, and 
that it is necesasry for the officers and 
instructors to overcome the language 
difficulty while endeavoring to make 
efficient organizations of the National 
Guard, out of the National Guard, then 
will be realized, to some extent, the 
problems that affect the Guard in 
Hawaii. 

However great the difficulties that 
attend the proper functioning of the 
National Guard, the military authori- 
ties of the Territory are striving to 
their utmost to overcome these difficul- 
ties anc to make permanent and effi- 
cient organizations out of the person- 
nel that comprises the Guard. 

The Guard is one of the many agents 
that work in the Territory that are 
trying to inculeate American princi- 
ples of government and ideas into the 
members of the various racial groups 
in the Territory. They take part in all 
celebrations and have recently or- 
ganized athletic teams that have cred- 
itably performed in the major sport 
competitions of the Territory. 


D 

















Infantry Activities 


Infantry School Recruiting Drive 


HE Infantry School recruiting 

drive is a practical demonstration 
of what publicity will do to put over 
a proposition. 

Several weeks ago authority was ob- 
tained to put on a recruiting campaign 
to bring the units at Fort Benning up 
to authorized strength. The plans were 
carefully worked out and the litera- 
ture for distribution was given a punch 
that made it effective. The cooperation 
of the general recruiting service in the 
first six Corps Areas was secured and 
a prize of $20 posted by the U. S. In- 
fantry Association to be awarded to the 
recruiter who secured the greatest 
number of accepted recruits for the 
school troops during the month of Jan- 
uary. Recruiting parties and individ- 
ual canvassers have been placed at 
strategic places throughout the 4th 
Corps Area and they are producing 
results. 

The indications are that every unit 
at Fort Benning. will be filled to au- 
thorized strength by the Ist of June, 
1924. 

The advantages of service at the In- 
fantry School is gradually becoming 
known throughout the Infantry 
Branch and when it is fully realized 
there should be a waiting list for the 
units there. For the man who intends 
to make soldiering his life’s work, for 
the man who has the ambition to ad- 
vance in the profession of arms, there 
is no better opportunity in the Army 
than service with one of the splendid 
demonstration units at the Infantry 
School. Here the ambitious soldier 1s 
afforded the opportunity to learn the 
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art of soldiering under the most favor. 
able conditions. His daily work in 
training for demonstrations and in ex. 
ecuting them gives him a course of 
practical training in Infantry tactics 
that is available nowhere else in the 
service. 

The soldier man who serves an en- 
listment with a demonstration unit at 
the Infantry School and who possesses 
the other requisite requirements may 
be assured that he is qualified to step 
into a noncommissioned officer’s berth 
in any Infantry regiment in the serv. 
ice. Infantry commanders throughout 
the service are recognizing this fact 
and the Infantry School demonstration 
unit graduate is fast coming into his 
own. 

Out of those recruits that are today 
going to Fort Benning there will be a 
goodly number who will later be found 
as efficient noncommissioned officers in 
regiments. They will be in demand 
primarily because they know the prac- 
tical soldier’s game and how to put 
over the training program in their 
organization. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL prize of 
$20 was won by Sergt. John P. Pren- 
tice, Headquarters Company, 29th In- 
fantry, who is on duty at the Pitts- 
burgh station. He secured 18 recruits 
for Fort Benning during the month of 
January. 

® 
Fine Work of Demonstration 
Platoon 
DEMONSTRATION platoon of 
the 13th Infantry has brought 
that regiment closer to the people of 
southern New England. In the first 
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nlace this erack organization won the 
Boston Army and Navy Club trophy 
as a result of their splendid demonstra- 
tion at the Copley Plaza Hotel recently. 
Then the Albee Theatre management at 
Providence invited the platoon to put 
on their demonstration at the theatre. 
This was done during the week of Jan- 
uary 15. Twice daily they performed 
and proved to be the big attraction of 
the show. Next Elsie Janis, whom we 
remember as the ‘‘Sweetheart of the 
A. E. F.,”’ tendered the men a grand 
reception at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Providence. The Governor of Rhode 
Island received the platoon in the State 
reception room at the Capitol as his 
personal guests. Brown University in- 
vited them to chapel where they were 
addressed by the president before the 
student body. Maj. Edward Dreyfus, 
who is a Reserve officer, entertained 
the whole outfit for eight days at his 
hotel as his personal guests. 

Following the engagement at Provi- 
dence the platoon put on their exhibi- 
tion of Infantry tactics at the Keith’s 
Theatre in Boston during the week of 
January 28 and here it again proved 
to be the big attraction of the show. 

One can readily see how much this 
one platoon has done for the regiment 
and for the Army. Incidentally some 
15 recruits were secured for the regi- 
ment as the result of the various ac- 
tivities—men who came in and volun- 
tarily enlisted each with the expressed 
desire to be a member of such a splen- 
did outfit. 

Maj. H. W. Staniss commands the 
battalion from which this selected pla- 
toon hails and Capt. W. R. McRey- 
nolds commanded the platoon through- 
out its training period and during the 
demonstrations. Those who have seen 
it express themselves to the effect that 


this is one of the finest upstanding or- 
ganizations they have ever seen. 

And this same procedure is open to 
any Infantry platoon in the service 
that will take the trouble to train and 
to put on something really worthwhile. 
We are sure that Major Staniss will 
give any officer who is interested the 
advantage of his experience in this 
matter. 

® 
6th Infantry Distinctive Insignia 


The Sixth Infantry has adopted and 
forwarded to the War Department for 
approval a regimental insignia. The 
insignia consists of the Regimental 
Coat of Arms, less the crest, with a 
slight modification in the shape of the 
shield, which renders it more attractive 
in its miniature form. The blazonry 
shows the White Cross of the Lords of 
Dun at the top of the shield; below it 
an alligator and a scaling ladder, sym- 
bolie of the Florida and Mexican Wars, 
respectively. The motto ‘‘Unity is 
Strength’’ is in black on a gold wreath 
about the base of the shield. Officers 
will wear the insignia on the shoulder 
straps and enlisted men on the collar 
of the blouse. 


® 


Washington Branch Smoker 


ORE than 150 members of the 
Washington Branch of the 
United States Infantry Association as- 
sembled at the Army and Navy Club 
for an evening’s entertainment and 
smoker. The affair was the second of 
a series on the season’s program of so- 
cial events and was one of the most 
enjoyable occasions in the history of 
this fine organization. 
The distinguished guests of the 
Branch were Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. 
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Miles, who began his most distin- 
guished military career in the Infan- 
try; Maj. Gen. John F. Morrison, so 
well known throughout the service as 
a leading Infantryman and the father 
of our great service schools at Fort 
Leavenworth; and the Hon. Joseph P. 
Tumulty, who was for eight years the 
private secretary of our War Presi- 
dent, and who had much to do with the 
White House end of the war. 

Col. George S. Simonds, president 
of the Washington Branch, introduced 
the speakers of the evening. General 
Morrison was the first. He recounted 
some of the accomplishments of the In- 
fantry and then proceeded to give the 
officers his conception of the war of 
the future. He said that there would 
be no such thing as an extended battle 
line with its flanks resting on impas- 
sable obstacles with the two forces 
facing each other, dug into the bowels 
of the earth, such as was the case in 
France for more than three years. He 
said that no American commander 
would ever permit such a condition to 
eome about. General Morrison pre- 
dicted that the next war would be one 
of movement and maneuver and ap- 
plied his old-time formula of mass and 
velocity to it. He charged the young 
officers of today with the task of solv- 
ing the problems of organization and 
equipment to meet this situation and 
closed with a fitting tribute to the In- 
fantry for the splendid service that it 
has rendered to the nation and the debt 
of gratitude that the nation owes to the 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant General Miles was the 
second speaker. He lauded the Infan- 
try and again expressed his devotion 
to the ‘‘doughboy.’’ General Miles re- 
counted his service through the Civil 























































War, in which great conflict he startej 
in as a lieutenant and rose to the grade 
of major general, commanding the 2) 
Corps of that invincible Army of the 
Potomac. He gave a number of most 
interesting personal experiences of the 
war days and recounted some of the 
historical incidents in which he him. 
self participated. An amusing inei- 
dent was the capture of the Confeder. 
ate treasury by the men of his com. 
mand just prior to the surrender at 
Appomattox. On that occasion there 
immediately came into being the great. 
est ‘‘Monte Carlo’’ that has ever been 
known on the American Continen: 
The time-honored American pastime 
was indulged in with stakes of un- 
precedented volume . The ante was 
thousand dollars; the stakes before the 
draw ran into the hundreds of thou. 
sands and the final pots into millions 
He told of incidents connected with 
the surrender of the great Army of 
Northern Virginia, in which he par- 
ticipated. General Miles then recounted 
his past war experiences as the com. 
mander of the 5th Infantry in the cam- 
paigns against hostile Indians. (ne 
of the most interesting of these was the 
winter campaign against the Sioux, 
which delivered a great territory oi 
the Northwest from them for al! time 
to come. He concluded his talk with 
the reading of a poem ‘‘ The Infantry,’ 
written long years ago by an officer at 
Fort Leavenworth when that great 
army station was a mere frontier post. 
The incidents which inspired this pro- 
duction were both interesting and ei- 
tertaining and came from (enersl 
Miles’s personal knowledge of them. 

Hon. Joseph P. Tumulty was the 
next speaker and gave his hearers some 
interesting information of the ws 
















































time ineidents at the White House that 
have never appeared in print. He 
vave an intimate word picture of the 
Chief whom he so long and faithfully 
served. He said in effect that the war 
is yet too recently ended for the people 
of this great nation to arrive at a full 
appreciation of the debt of gratitude 
that they owe to the Army of the 
United States, but predicted that in 
time they would awake to a realization 
of it. From beginning to end the talk 
was one that inspired his hearers and 
those who were so fortunate to be pres- 
ent will ever appreciate the fact. 
Following the speakers of the even- 
ing the entertainment committee 
showed the Air Service film of the 
bombing and sinking of the battleship 
off Cape Hatteras last summer. This 
was followed by two Fox films showing 
the results of an aeroplane trip over 
Mount Vesuvius and another over 
Halakea voleano in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The movies were followed by a buffet 
luncheon which terminated a very 
pleasant evening. 

An orcestra from the Infantry Band 
furnished music for the occasion, which 
was entirely up to the standard of that 
superb organization. 

The entertainment committee re- 
sponsible for the program of this 
wonderful oceasion was composed of 
Col. George S. Simons, Col. George F. 
Baltzell and Maj. William R. Scott. 
The Washington Branch is a flour- 
ishing, progressive organization, one of 
which the Infantry may well be proud. 
It has a 100 per cent membership in 
the Infantry Association. 

The next event on the program is a 
boat ride and pienic at Fort Washing- 
ton, to be held in the early spring. 
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19th Infantry Entertainment 
HE 19th Infantry can always be 
counted upon to put on something 
unique in the way of regimental fune- 
tions and entertainments. This time 
it is an affair in which the officers and 
ladies of the Hawaiian Department are 
to be the guests of the regiment and the 
leading feature of the party is to be the 
selection of an all-star movie cast from 
among the guests, who are invited to 
present themselves suitably prepared 
for the occasion. Prizes are to be 
awarded for the best impersonation of 
movie stars in screen characterizations. 
All will pass before the camera and 
the movie director will select the cast 
right from the floor. 

The invitations for the affair are 
unique. They take the form of a stock 
certificate in the White Ribbon Motion 
Picture Corporation, Unlimited, of 
which the officers of the regiment are 
designated as the incorporators and di- 
rectors. Dancing is to be provided for 
those who desire to indulge in that 
form of amusement and the music is 
furnished by the two wonderful 19th 
Infantry orchestras. 

The committee in charge consists 
of Capt. Laurence Mickel, and Lieuis. 
Harry G. Dowdall and L. R. Smith. 
They are to be congratulated on the 
unique character of the affair. 


® 


Service at Fort Washington 
O THE discharged soldier who 
does not intend to reenlist in his 
old organization, service in the 3d Bat- 
talion of the 12th Infantry stationed 
at Fort Washington, Maryland, may 
well be considered. 
This battalion is a crack outfit. It is 
the representative of the Infantry 
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branch at the National Capital and 
service with it presents many attrac- 
tive features. 

The home of the battalion is at Fort 
Washington, formerly a coast artillery 
post, located on the broad Potomac 
about 15 miles south of Washington. 
The barracks are modern and well 
kept. There are outdoor water sports 
available and a fine bathing beach is 
maintained at the head of Piscataway 
Creek during the summer months. To 
the lover of the big outdoors there is an 
abundance of fine hunting and fishing 
right at the front door of the post. 
There are bowling alleys and movies 
and all other forms of recreation found 
in this up-to-date military post. 

And the soldier has plenty of op- 
portunity for visiting the Nation's 
Capital—the most interesting place in 
America. A government boat is as- 
signed to the post for supply and pas- 
senger service making a round trip 
daily to Washington and two addi- 
tional trips each week at night so that 
members of the garrison may attend 
the theatre or movies in the city. No 
fare is charged on this boat. The 
transportation is free. Other means of 
transportation to Washington is via 
the Washington and Alexandria trolley 
line, just across the river, and by au- 
tomobile via Anacostia over a good 
summer road. 

The garrison at Fort Washington is 
the representative body of the Infan- 
try in the National Capitol. As such it 
is an outfit that must be maintained at 
the very highest standard of excellence. 
Only men of good physique and char- 
acter are wanted. 

Here is the opportunity for the sol- 
dier who really wants to soldier. He 
has an opportunity to do so under most 


favorable conditions. There are a num. w 
ber of vacancies right now in the bat. Ww 
talion due to an increase in the num. p! 
ber of men allowed for it. They are w 
open to selected men who can measure he 
up to the requirements. 

Company commanders should point p 
out the advantages of service at Fort ec 
Washington to men whom they dis. ti 
charge and who will not reenlist again a 
in the same organization. 

® 
First Sergeant McNally Retires 

FTER 30 years’ honorable service ] 

Ist Sergt. Charles MeNally, (o. P 

F, 3d Infantry, has been placed on the b 
retired list of the Army. Ten years of al 
this service has been in his present t] 
regiment during which period he has v 
served as first sergeant of Companies m 
D, A and F, the remainder of his serv- Pp 
ice having been with the 19th Infan- te 
try, 23d Infantry and one enlistment Ci 
in the Coast Artillery. I 

On the evening of February 15 the e 
Company tendered Sergeant McNally a 
a banquet which outclassed anything b 


that had gone before. The colonel of 
the regiment, the battalion commander 
and the company officers honored the 


oceasion by their presence and par r 
ticipation. Colonel Sample spoke of ; 
the desirability of service in the Army t! 
as a man’s life work and profession and 8 
the benefits that acerue to the soldier t 
man who has won his retirement after 1 
30 years of honest and faithful serv- § 
ice. Captain MeCullough, the Com- fi 


pany Commander, voiced the sentiment 
of the entire company when he ex- 
pressed the opinion that Sergeant Mc- 
Nally was the best first sergeant that 
the company ever had, and at the con- 
clusion of the talk presented him with 
a handsome gold watch, a gift from the 
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whole company. The affair broke up 
with a round of hand shakes and ex- 
pressions of good-bye and good luck 
which came from deep down in the 
heart of every man. 

A tastefully arranged folder was 
presented to all of those present. It 
contains the menu of the feast, a cita- 
tion of Sergeant MeNally’s service and 
a complete roster of the company. 

® 
Tanks 


| are seems to be no limit to 
which the use of the tank may be 
put. The latest proposition which has 
been submitted to the Infantry Board 
at Fort Benning for consideration is 
the use of the tank as a forward obser- 
vation post and as an advance com- 
mand post. Tanks employed for these 
purposes will be equipped with radio 
to provide for the necessary communi- 
cation with other headquarters. The 
Infantry Board will make extensive 
experiments along these lines and it is 
anticipated that as a result there will 
be some new thoughts on the useful- 
ness of tanks in combat. 
® 

Officers for Service Schools 
Tt Chief of Infantry is making 

up the lists of officers to supply 
the Infantry allotment at the various 
service schools for the courses that are 
to commence during the fall months of 
1924. The allotment for the Infantry 
School will be about the same as it is 
for the 1923-24 classes. The officers for 
these classes are detailed on the recom- 
mendations of the Corps Area Com- 
manders, which, it is understood, have 
already been submitted. The Com- 
mand and General Staff school allot- 
ment is 106 Infantry officers. The al- 


lotment for the War College is 23. Ap- 
proximately 14 officers will be allowed 
to pursue courses at civil educational 
institutions and the courses will be lim- 
ited to those that prepare officers for 
duty at the Infantry School, the tank 
school and the U. S. Military Academy. 
It is contemplated that two Infantry 
officers will be sent to take courses at 
foreign military schools. The tank 
school class will be about the same as 
it is this year. 
® 
R. O. T. C. Unit Visits Fort 
Thomas 

HE officers and men of the 10th 

Infantry were hosts to the Infan- 
try R. O. T. C. Unit from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati last week. Company 
E, 10th Infantry, gave a demonstration 
of a rifle company activities, which in- 
cluded the designation of the members 
of a rifle squad and their functions in 
combat; the movements in close and 
extended order drill of a rifle platoon, 
and the operations of a rifle platoon in 
attack. This was followed by a per- 
sonally conducted tour through the bar- 
racks of several of the companies of the 
regiment. The students were then 
taken to the big mess hall where they 
were given an opportunity to see how 
an Army mess is run; while here they 
were served with coffee and dough- 
nuts. 

® 

Organization Recruiting 

RGANIZATION recruiting, when 
O initially advanced did not receive 
a general welcome among the line of- 
ficers of the Army. The plan has be- 
come more acceptable and offers a pos- 
itive means of having full strength or- 
ganizations of selected men and at a 

















low recruiting cost, if the officers and 
men of an organization which has been 
chosen for this work, will give their 
conscientious and systematic effort 
to it. 

To begin, everyone from the colonel 
to the latest assigned recruit must be 
imbued with the spirit—‘‘We are go- 
ing to fill the outfit’’-—and the spirit 
must trickle down from above. 

The talented insurance salesman 
may be capable of selling his com- 
pany’s policy on the Desert of Sahara, 
but he does not wittingly go there to 
amass sales. He chooses a likely field, 
where prospective customers abound, 
and starts to work. To secure recruits 
you must operate in a district where 
young men live, pass through, or con- 
centrate to seek work. The greater 
the number of inhabitants in a town 
the more desirable it is for recruiting 
purposes, as the field of young men is 
correspondingly larger than in a 
smaller town, and the probability that 
it is a market place for labor is more 
likely. These principles are logical, 
but the regular recruiter interposes 
that although a certain organization is 
allocated to this state for recruiting, 
the men he enlists desire another sta- 
tion and another arm and he must 
grant what they want or the contract 
cannot be closed. The New Yorker de- 
sires assignment to the Presidio of 
San Francisco. The Frisco lad to New 
York. The men from the cold country 
dreams of basking in the sunny South. 
Here, notwithstanding these desires, 
organization recruiting by organiza- 
tions can be successful. The novice re- 
cruiter knows the intimate things 
about his organization. He can talk 
personally about his captain, he can 
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tell of the innermost happenines, the 
meals they partake of, the bed h: sleeps 
in, the ‘‘guards’’ he does, and the en. 
tertainment and sports he has, and he 
wins his man for his unit and not for 
the Army in the larger sense. 


Company ‘‘C,’’ 3d Infantry, Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota, found on October 
1, 1923, that its paper strength was 60, 
that its strength present with the com. 
pany 53, with no prospects of receiving 
recruits. The officers of the company 
in talking over the subject, decided 
that the ideal way to start the new 
training year would be to do it with a 
company of complete strength. They 
realized to accomplish this, the recruit- 
ing would necessarily have to be done 
by their own organization. A plan to 
take the entire company to Duluth, 
Minn., a distance of. 165 miles, by 
motor trucks, camp on public land on 
the Lake Shore, recruit the company 
to full strength in two weeks and re- 
turn was proposed. The men would 
live in pyramidal tents, a field range 
would be used for cooking. The propo- 
sition was placed before the command- 
ing officer, Lieut. Col. E. M. Norton 
He asked what it would cost. The 
answer came $12.50 for expressage on 
fresh beef and bread, $50 for gasoline 
and oil, and $15 for fuel. ‘‘Do it,” 
was his retort. ‘‘Start immediately 
after target practice and secure 5v 
men, I will do everything in my power 
to assist you.”’ 

The company completed target prac- 
tice at noon October 16, returned to 
its barracks at 1 P.M. and at 2:1 
P. M. the same day the convoy of three 
trucks with a trailer, two officers and 
48 men started. 
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Thirty sets of extra equipment were 
taken along; the reeruits were to be 
fitted out immediately upon their en- 
listment; extra folding cots and tents 
were provided; they were to become 
one of the unit immediately; their 
training would start as soon as the ink 
was dry on their enlistment record. 

This action was fortunate, the fact 
that forthwith they would be soldiers 
was attractive and became a talking 
point to land an applicant. The newly 
enlisted man became enthused and re- 
quested permission to go out with the 
old members of the company and re- 
cruit. In one ease a recruit secured an 
enlistment 12 hours after his own en- 
listment. 

After camping a few days on the 
shore of Lake Superior, the Duluth 
Armory was made available for use as 
barracks, through the courtesy of Capt. 
Guy Eaton, U. S. Naval Reserves, 
president of the Armory Board, and 
the men were lodged with equal com- 
fort and conveniences as if they were 
living at their home station. 

Upon arrival, the officers called and 
paid their respects to the Mayor, the 
City Commissioners and the Chief of 
Police, which was followed by a call on 
the two newspapers—they gave a 
column apiece to the organization— 
about its arrival and its history. The 
National Guard officers welcomed the 
officers and offered their cooperation. 
A letter was written to every Reserve 
Officer in the county and an invitation 
to join the outfit in a ‘‘mess kit’’ meal 
was extended. The response was grati- 
fying. 

The regular reeruiting force offered 
desk room and it was accepted. Du- 
luth has a population of 100,000. A 
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map of the city was secured and re- 
cruiting areas plotted and numbered. 
Each squad was divided into two 
teams, working areas were assigned. 
Non-commissioned officers were to su- 
pervise specific areas and recruit also. 
The recruiters were instructed not to 
close a sale on the street and failing 
let a prospect slip, but to endeavor to 
interest the man sufficiently that he 
could lead him to the office at which 
place he would be assisted by the lieu- 
tenant of the company and a platoon 
sergeant to close the contract. When 
the prospect was brought into the of- 
fice he was shown the pictures of the 
steam-heated barracks in which he 
would live, the dining-room in which 
he would have his meals served, the 
clean-linened bed he would occupy in 
the squad room, and the sports in 
which he could engage ; Company ‘‘C’’ 
was sold to them and they accepted 
the Army with it. 

Divers means were taken to infuse 
action in the street men and create 
competition among them. A drawing 
of a large thermometer was placed on 
the walls of the barracks, each degree 
representing a man secured, and the 
rising mereury indicating the total 
number of recruits to date. On another 
placard each man’s record of appli- 
eants brought into the office, and en- 
listments secured by him, were shown; 
every man knew what he had accom- 
plished that day and totals of his ef- 
forts to date. Likewise the teams were 
recorded, the squad and platoons. The 
greatest feeling of competition was 
created between platoons. 

The newspaper of the city with a 
Sunday issue gave.a feature page to the 
organization. This included, besides the 
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story, pictures of the company, a pic- 
ture of the first 17 recruits secured, and 
a picture of the four brothers who 
were enlisted by the company simulta- 
neously. 

At the end of the second week 30 re- 
cruits had been obtained and orders 
were received from the Regimental 
Commander to stay out and secure 60 
recruits, a shipment of 30 more sets 
of equipment were received and 30 
more recruits at the end of the fourth 
week had placed them in use. At the 
end of the fifth week 75 recruits were 
credited to the company and the orga- 
nization was on its way home. The 
slogan ‘‘Every man get a man’’ had 
been surpassed. 

A detailed system of keeping statis- 
tics on the work of recruiting was 
established in the office. The prospec- 
tive applicant’s name, address, occu- 
pation, the date he was brought into 
the office, and by whom were entered. 
If he were enlisted it was so indicated, 
if he were not enlisted the reason for 
non-success. Where a man was under 
21 years of age and he expressed a 
willingness to join and consent of the 
parent was necessary, steps were taken 
to sell the Army to his parents. If he 
was a local man a recruiter was sent 
to his home. If he lived in another 
city a carefully constructed letter with 
a personal touch referring to type of 
work in which the young man had been 
engaged, or the young man’s tendency 
to wander and containing other infor- 
mation as would sell the Army to the 
parent. Ease and convenience to 
make reply were extended. In six out 
of every ten cases where the parents’ 
consent was necessary success was had. 


In the period of five weeks 202 mey 
were brought into the office with the 
following results noted on the statis. 
tical sheet. 

Men (applicants) ee into the 
office 

Men enlisted 

Rejected by examining doctor. 

Declined by recruiting officer on 
account of apparent physical or 
mental defect ........ 

Declined by recruiting officer on 
account of failure to secure 


parents’ consent 
Failed to close .................. 
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Unusual incidents were recorded 
The most successful recruiter was a re- 
cruit of three months’ service; he se- 
cured eight enlistments. Second to him 
was a sergeant of 20 years’ 
with seven enlistments to his credit, fol. 
lowed by a prior service man who was 
enlisted during the second week of the 
eampaign and who had come in from 
a lumber camp upon reading in a news- 
paper about the organization, to en- 
list, and who later secured six men. 
On January 1, 1924, the 3d Infantry 
was 24 over in enlisted strength. It 
ean be done by any organization with 
an efficient plan, systematically, con 
scientiously and pertinaciously carried 
out. 


service, 


J. E. Unrie, 
1st Lieut. 3d Infantry. 
® 


Tanks Support Infantry Project 

TELEGRAM was received by the 
Chief of Infantry Monday to the 
effect that the tanks at Camp Meade 
will support the big Infantry School 
Recreation Center project to the extent 
of providing for one bay of the stadium 
and the eight boxes at its base. This 
involves a contribution to the cause of 
$1,800. General Farnsworth replied 





to Colonel Eskridge, thanking them for 
the loyal support and congratulated 
him on the splendid spirit of the com- 
mand. 
® 
10th Infantry Wins at Polo 


HE polo team of the 10th Infantry 
T defeated the crack team of Squad- 
ron A, of New York City Saturday 
night in Cineinnati. The score was 
19 to 8. Squadron A’s team won the 
honors last year as the American Class 
A team and has held them up to the 
time of meeting the superb team of the 
10th Infantry. The game was played 
at the Cincinnati Fiding Club and was 
a whirlwind of riding and play from 
beginning to end. The 10th Infantry 
deserves great credit for the develop- 
ment of such a splendid team despite 
the handieaps of limited and compara- 
tively speaking, inferior mounts. 

® 

7th Infantry Wins Indoor Shoot 


T= Seventh Infantry has again 
pushed its way to the front page 


of national publicity by winning the 
National Rifle Association military 
championship competition, 22 caliber, 
for 1924. 


The ten-man team, captained by Ist 
Lieut. A. P. Kitson, 7th Infantry, made 
an average of 95.48 per cent on the 
six slow-fire ranges and 98.93 per cent 
on the three rapid-fire ranges. 

The following officers and men com- 
posed the team, and are shown in order 
of scores made during the record 
firing : 

Sergt. John Stofko, Headquarters 
Company, 7th Infantry. 

Ist Lieut. A. P. Kitson, 7th Infantry. 

Sergt. Joseph L. Hogwood, Company 
H, 7th Infantry. 
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Ist Sergt. Leon G. Thompson, Head- 
quarters Company, 7th Infantry. 

Sergt. Elijah H. Griffin, Company 
B, 7th Infantry. 

Sergt. Travis T. Bryan, Company C, 
7th Infantry. 

Sergt. John Roberts, Company A, 
7th Infantry. 

Corpl. Sidney C. Ledford, Company 
B, 7th Infantry. 

Sergt. Max E. Graefe, Company B, 
7th Infantry. 

Corpl. Watt W. Tolen, Company B, 
7th Infantry. 

The ‘competition was shot over the 
50-foot indoor range at Vancouver 
Barracks. 

The match was divided into four 
stages, first stage, 10 shots prone and 
10 shots sitting; second stage, 10 shots 
prone and 10 shots kneeling; third 
stage, 10 shots prone and 10 shots 
standing; fourth stage was rapid fire, 
10 shots each, prone, sitting and kneel- 
ing. 

The interest and enthusiasm in the 
7th Infantry team camc not only from 
the personnel of the regiment, stationed 
at Vancouver Barracks, but also from 
the Vancouver Rifle Club and the 
business men of Vancouver, Wash. 

Upon notification of the team’s 
achievement in winning the champion- 
ship, the Vancouver Rifle Club and 
business men of Vancouver, Wash., 
were hosts to the Regimental Com- 
mander and team, at a banquet given 
at the St. Elmo Hotel, Vancouver, on 
the evening of February 26, 1924. 


® 


Record Rifle Firing Score 


APT. C. M. EASLEY, 31st In- 
fantry, has established what is 
probably the world’s record for shoot- 
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ing with the service rifle over the regu- 
lation marksmanship course A. His 
scores at the various ranges were: 
Slow fire, 200 yards, 48 ; 300 yards, 47; 
500 yards, 50; 600 yards, 48; rapid 
fire: 200 yards, 50; 300 yards, 50, and 
500 yards, 50; a total in slow fire of 
193 and rapid fire 150, and aggregate 
of 343. Captain Easley’s previous 
shooting records are 1921, 332; 1922, 
327, and 1923, 338. He was a member 
of the Infantry team in 1920 and 1921 
and was awarded the honor of distin- 
guished marksman in the latter year. 
® 


17th Infantry Band ee ae 


HE 17th Infantry Band, Fort 
Crook, Nebraska, under the lead- 
ership of Warrant Officer Herman 
Webel, and through the cooperation of 
the W. O. A. W. Broadcasting Station, 
Woodman of the World Building, 
Omaha, Nebr., is establishing an en- 
viable reputation among the music lov- 
ers of the country. The 17th Infantry 
Band is the feature of the W. O. A. W. 
program, three evenings each month. 
Of especial interest was the program 
of December 24, for the McMillan 


Polar Expedition and word has been 


received that a part of this program 
was actually received by the McMillan 
party. 

Hundreds of letters of appreciation 
have been received from radio fans in 
North America, among which may be 
mentioned are from San Salvador, 
many from the provinces of Canada 


Activities 


and some from practically every state 
in the union. 

The 17th Infantry Band has been 
particularly pleased to receive letters 
from civilians who have known the 
band at some of its former stations 
and who seem glad to renew a friend. 
ship which in some cases has lapsed 
since as far back as 1896. Among the 
treasured correspondents are old sol- 
diers who have served with the 17th 
Infantry, and Spanish War Veterans 
who were stationed at Chickamauga 
and other points with the 17th Infan- 
try, during the stirring days of 1898. 

® 


16th Infantry Wins Prizes 


Frente re squad of the 16th 
Infantry under the command of 
Sergt. William Oliver, won the com- 
petitive squad drill at the military 
tournament of the Columbus Veterans 
of New York City which was partici- 
pated in by squads representing a 
number of the regiments of the New 
York National Guard and the Veterans 
organization. The 16th Infantry 
squad won by a margin of 8 points 
over all the contestants. The prize was 
a handsome silk banner, that now goes 
into the collection of regimental 
trophies. Private Frank Heas, Com- 
pany B, was awarded the prize for the 
best manual of arms in which some 4) 
men contested for the honor. The 
prize was a handsome gold medal. 


® 
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What They Say 


WAS impelled to this service 
for the following reasons: 

1. It is one of our most im- 

stations and constitutes a 
‘vital’’ area. 

9 It is a very large command which 
involves all branches except cavalry. 

3. It offers opportunity for general 
training and presents at the same time 
a fine special problem. 

4 The climate is excellent for all- 
vear out-door work, and is never too 
hot. 

The first two factors impose many 
varying situations and trying condi- 
tions but these are needed to develop 
a man, and an ambitious officer can 
find no better opportunity to improve 
himself than by serving here. 

We have annoyances, yes; we have 
difficulties, yes; but all the greater sat- 
isfaction in overcoming them. I find it 
bully. 


portant 


RicumonD P. Davis, 
Brigadier General U. 8. A. 


The Hawaiian Infantry is the only 
Infantry of the United States Army 
privileged to train on its probable bat- 
tle ground. 

H. R. Perry, 
Colonel, 21st Infantry. 


All Infantry in Hawaii is with the 
mobilized division stationed at Scho- 
field Barracks where an ample and 
varied terrain and an ideal climate of- 
fer facilities for year-round training. 

H. L. Lavpaca, 
Colonel, 27th Infantry. 


Infantry service in Hawaii has ad- 
vantages over service elsewhere of the 


wonderful elimatie conditions. It also 
FIP. an 2. 


on — 


provides splendid moving pictures and 
athletics. Barracks and quarters are 
excellent. 
Joun J. Torrey, 
Colonel, 35th Infantry. 


The situation of Hawaii and oppor- 
tunities for outside training the year 
round, offered by terrain and climate 
under the most pleasing environment, 
are factors for diversified Infantry 
training, which cannot be excelled. 

R. M. Bramsina, 
Colonel, 19th Infantry. 


If you want to live in a genial eli- 
mate, and to brush elbows with mem- 
bers of other arms of the service in the 
practical school of a great, unified, 
striking over-seas Army, top your for- 
eign service preference list with Ha- 
waii. 

STEPHEN O. Fuqua, 
Lieutenant Colonel, G. 8., 
A. C. of 8., G-2. 


Where else can be found such train- 
ing conditions? Practically every day 
in the year ideal for out-door instruc- 
tion; a varied terrain; and unlimited 
opportunities to work with other arms. 
Given full strength organizations, and 
only normal outside demands, condi- 
tions become ideal. 

Joun R. KEtty, 

Lieutenant Colonel, 21st Infantry. 


The divisional organization here 
affords opportunity for combined train- 
ing of all arms. The climatic condi- 
tions are such as to permit out-door 
training throughout the year. Facili- 
ties for combat and range instruction 
are excellent. 

S. P. Herren, 

Lieutenant Colonel, 27th Infantry. 
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A large unit is concentrated where 
climatic conditions permit outdoor 
training throughout ‘the year. The 
military problem also is a real one of 
intense interest. 

T. W. Brown, 

Lieutenant Colonel, 35th Infantry. 


Wonderful all-year-round climate. 
Beautiful scenery. Excellent swim- 
ming and surf bathing. Flowers, pine- 
apples and papaias. Children thrive 
and their light-weight clothing is in- 
expensive. Large number of officers 
and constantly changing personnel pro- 
vide opportunities for wide acquaint- 
ance. 

S. C. Leasure, 

Lieutenant Colonel, 27th Infantry. 


Viewing service in the Hawaiian de- 
partment from all angles, it offers the 
officer and enlisted man greater oppor- 
tunities for training than any other 
department or Corps Area. The cli- 
mate may be equaled, but not sur- 
passed. 

Sipney Sirs, 
Lieut, Col. Inf. D. O. L. 
(Hawaii National Guard.) 


Versatility 


HE Infantry Association is 
versatile in its accomplish- 
Sy ments. This week we have 
ade a bronze replica in bas-relief 
of the Infantry Trophy. This also 
involved working in the plaster from 
which the mold was made. We have 
sunk several steel dies of coats-of- 
arms for regiments, some of them in 
full colors, and others for one-color 
dies. Our artists have submitted pencil 
sketches for suggested coats-of-arms 
and we have made paintings of coats- 
of-arms in water-colors and in oils. 
The cover of this issue of the INFANTRY 





ham, 


JOURNAL involves a multiplicity of op- 
erations. First, of course, is the 
artist’s painting. This is then separ. 
ated into its component colors by being 
photographed through color filters, and 
from these negatives copper printing 
plates are made by the electrolytic 
process. These plates are then put in 
a press and by a series of experiments 
the proper color of inks and sequence 
of printings determined. 

This same week has involved the 
construction of steel dies to stamp out 
aluminum disks for a device we have 
undertaken to manufacture, and we 
also made a design and placed a 
contract with the manufacturer of 
decaleomanias to print on the alun- 
inum. Construction of this partiev- 
lar device also necessitates the as- 
sistance of a paper-box manufacturer 
who will make containers for it, and 
also construct a movable disk of 
binder’s board as an integral part of 
the device. A draughtsman is prepar- 
ing a chart, which will then be reduced 
by photolithography, and after being 
printed will be pasted on the box- 
maker’s disk. 

To fill in, our engravers cut in- 
numerable plates in copper for visiting 
eards, from which the plate printer 
struck off the finished cards. 

These things are all little extras in 
the day’s work and are only mentioned 
as being a bit out of the ordinary 
routine. In spite of our innate mod. 
esty, we claim some versatility. 





Thanks to Army and Navy 
LTHOUGH the offer of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to provide 4 
Sees) Military and State funeral for 
the late ex-President Woodrow Wil 
son was not accepted, the combined 
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Military and Naval Services were able 
to render unique assistance in the im- 
pressive ceremonies incident to the in- 
terment of the deceased illustrious 
War-time President. The following 
letter from Mrs. Wilson to the War 
Department thanking the men of the 
Military and Naval Services for their 
part in the funeral of their deceased 
leader has been recently published : 

“Mrs. Woodrow Wilson has re- 
cently written to the War Depart- 
ment a letter of general appreciation 
for the services rendered by the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps during 
the funeral of ex-President Wilson. 
In this letter she states: 

“Tt is my request that you convey 
my very sincere appreciation to the 
men who acted as ‘bearers’ on Feb. 
6th and to the Guard of Honor who 
remained for days at the Cathedral. 
Everything was conducted with such 
dignity and respect that it made a pro- 
found impression.’’ 

The part played by Headquarters 
Company, District of Washington, 
Washington’s well-known Infantry 
Guard of Honor unit, was especially 
unique and replete with opportunity 
for meritorious service and has re- 
ceived the following highly commenda- 
tory letter relative to its duty at the 
Cathedral where the throngs daily 
gathered to pay their homage to the 
deceased ex-President : 

‘Tl am writing to express to you the 
thanks of the Bishop of Washington 
and the authorities of the Cathedral 
for the courteous, efficient and sym- 
pathetic service rendered by the Offi- 
cers and men detailed by you as 
guard in the Bethlehem Chapel at the 
time of the burial of the Honorable 
Woodrow Wilson, and not only at the 


time of the Funeral Service but in the 
days that followed. The considera- 
tion shown by your Officers and the 
men under them made it possible with 
dignity and decorum to take care of 
the throngs who desired to pay their 
respects to the great leader who has 
gone to his rest. It was an unusual 
and difficult task they were called 
upon to render, and they did it well. 
The Nation may well be proud of hav- 
ing such men in its service. 
With grateful appreciation, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
G. C. F. BrRaTrenauwn, 


Dean of Washington.’’ 





Recreation Center Project _ 


HE Infantry School Recreation 
Center project grows apace. 
4 The 10th Infantry, Colonel 
Joseph F. Gohn, was the first regiment 
to come through with their allotment. 
They provided for a complete ‘‘bay’’ 
of the stadium and the entire eight 
boxes at its base. The check from the 
regiment for the sum of $1,800 has 
been received and added to the fund. 

The Tanks, Colonel Oliver Eskridge, 
have also provided for their allotment 
of a “‘bay’’ and they, too, arranged for 
the eight boxes at its base. The check 
from the Tanks for $1,800 has also 
been added to the fund. 

These organizations will dedicate 
their boxes to officers and soldiers who 
have rendered distinguished service 
with the units. 

The 10th Infantry made up their al- 
lotment from the regiment on the pay 
day of February 29th and it is under- 
stood that every officer and soldier of 
the command participated. 
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The Tanks supplemented their pay 
day collection with a four-bout boxing 
event which netted more than $300 for 
the project fund. 

Many other regiments have been 
heard from and with few exceptions all 
have endorsed the project and are 
making arrangements for their allot- 
ments. 

At a mass meeting of the officers at 
Fort Benning hearty support of the 
project was pledged. The assembly in- 
cluded all officers stationed at the big 
Infantry garrison and the officers of 
all the classes at the Infantry School. 
This action will give much prestige to 
the project and be a large factor in 
eliciting the whole-hearted support of 
others. -These officers represent all 
elements of the Infantry, the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves. They 
are on the ground and can see the ne- 
eessity for the utilities included in the 
project. Thejr endorsement of it will 
go a long ways towards insuring its 
complete success. 

The Executive Council of the U. S. 
Infantry Association has voted an al- 
lotment of $1,000 to the fund and has 
also agreed to donate a percentage of 
the funds received from the sale of 
advertising contracts secured in con- 
nection with the publication of the In- 
fantry School Number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL last month. This latter will 
net a substantial sum. 

It takes a little time to get a big 
project of this kind under way but we 
are confident that next month will see 


a long list of contributions from 4]! 
over the service. 

The contributions thus far provided 
for are as follows: 


10th Infantry .__.. $1,800.00 
EG secatinthiichncb debate paninn 1,800.00 
U. 8. Infantry Association. 1,000.00 


Maj. Gen. Charles 8. Farns- 
worth, Chief of Infantry, 





ee ae eae 100.00 
Brig. Gen. B,. H. Wells, Box 100.00 
Col. John H. Hughes, Box. 100.00 
Col. A. W. Bjornstad, Box 100.00 
Col. B. P. Nicklin, Box... 100.00 
Col. G. W. Helms, Box... 100.00 
Col. M. C. Kerth, Box. . 100.00 
Col. Ralph MeCoy, Box .... 100.00 


Lt. Col. W. H. Waldron, Box... 100.00 
Lt. Col. G. H. Williams, Box 100.00 
Lt. Col. F. W. Brabson, Box 100.00 
‘Maj. 8. J. Sutherland, Box 100.00 
Maj. R. H. Fletcher, Box 100.00 
Maj. E. P. Prentiss, Box 100.00 
Maj. L. P. Ford, Box... 100.00 
Lieut. W. E. Carraway, Box... 100.00 
Capt. Hugh Barclay, Box. 100.00 
Col. H. S. Wagner, Club Mem- 
Re 6 i sii initiative 10.00 
Maj. Leonard T. Gerow, Club 
Membership .............._ 10.00 
Capt. John W. Leonard, Club 
Membership ...........- a 10.00 
Capt. Elbridge Colby, Club 
Membership —...... 10.00 
Capt. M. B. Ridgway, Club 
Membership — 10.00 


WT eee $6,350.00 
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National Guard Prospects 


OMETHING over a year ago the 
S Secretary of War authorized the 
adoption of a modified program under 
which the National Guard organiza- 
tion to be achieved by June 30, 1926, 
would be based on a minimum strength 
of 250,000 enlisted men. This force 
included 18 Infantry divisions, 4 cav- 
alry divisions, 130 batteries of coast 
artillery and 12 surplus Infantry regi- 
ments, all at peace strength, as well as 
a list of corps and Army organizations 
included at maintenance strength. 

At the time that this program was 
being considered by the joint board of 
General Staff and National Guard of- 
ficers appointed for the purpose, it was 
evidently assumed that National Guard 
units would as a rule be enrolled up 
to peace strength. Otherwise there 
could have been no reason for including 
the large bulk of the National Guard 
organization on the basis of the peace 
strength tables. 

If this assumption was made it has 
been thoroughly discredited by the ex- 
perience of the past year. It has de- 
veloped that National Guard units as a 
rule will be maintained at the lowest 
enlisted strength permitted. Such 
practice is natural enough since the 
smaller the unit the less difficulty there 
is in keeping it recruited and in ac- 
commodating it in the armory. Due 
toa number of reasons, among which 
is the lack of large enough armories, 


National Guard regulations have been 
adjusted to permit ‘‘skeletonizing’’ 
National Guard companies to a certain 
extent by allowing them to be main- 
tained at an enlisted strength of 65 
men. As a consequence a National 
Guard Infantry division may be main- 
tained at a total enlisted strength of 
6,682 as compared with the peace 
strength of 10,365. A like ratio applies 
to the maintenance strength author- 
ized for the cavalry divisions, the coast 
artillery batteries and the surplus In- 
fantry units originally included in the 
modified National Guard program at 
peace strength. 


Due to this authorized reduction, the 
foree of 250,000 counted upon by June 
30, 1926, is in reality reduced by 78,000 
men. In other words, the entire force 
now authorized for immediate organi- 
zation in the National Guard (i. ¢., 


_ prior to June 30, 1926) will not enroll 


more than 178,000 enlisted men even 
if every unit included in the schedule 
was formed and was enrolled up to its 
maintenance strength. 


Another contingency . apparently 
unforseen by the members of the joint 
board, involves the states that have 
already completed the organization of 
the units allotted to them under the 
modified program. The States of New 
York, New Hampshire, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas and New Mexico and 
the Territory of Porto Rico have al- 
ready completed 100 per cent of the 
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units allotted to them for organiza- 
tion until June 30, 1926. Other States, 
including Virginia, Colorado, Arizona 
and Delaware are within one company 
or so of completing their obligation 
under the modified program. 

It is clear that the States mentioned, 
even though willing and able to proceed 
with the organization of corps and 
Army units now held in abeyance, wiil 
be barred from forming new Guard 
units for more than two years unless 
the War Department alters its policy. 

It is understood that the Militia Bu- 
reau will recommend that the corps and 
Army units, now held in abeyance, 
shall be released for organization 
whenever, in the judgment of that of- 
fice, the situation in any State justifies 
authorizing the formation of additional 
organizations. 

Although the exact figures are not 
available it is probable that all of the 
organizations totalling 367,000 officers 
and enlisted men at peace strength, 
originally allotted to the National 
Guard, would produce no more than 
250,000 if the component units were 
kept at the maintenance strengths now 
authorized. 

® 


Good Work! 


ARLY in the morning of February 

17 a bad fire occurred in the 
village of Presque Isle, the station of 
Battery A, 152d Field Artillery, Maine 
National Guard. The chief of the fire 
department requested help from Bat- 
tery A and the organization turned out 
promptly and assisted the firemen for 
about five hours. Again on the morn- 
ing of February 8 fire occurred, de- 
stroying a large pa t of the west side 
of Main street, in the business section. 


Once more the battery was called upon 
for help which was promptly ive, 
the men being on duty from 6:30 A. y 
until about 11 A. M., on the date mep. 
tioned. 

The chief of the Presque Isle fire de. 
partment has written a letter to the 
Adjutant General of Maine expressing 
his great appreciation for the prompt 
and efficient service rendered by this 
organization. 

® 
A Gratifying Gain 

ONTRARY to custom the Na. 

tional Guard showed an increase 
during the month of February. The 
Militia’s Bureau’s tabulation of 
strength returns indicates an aggre. 
gate enrollment on February 29 of 
164,324, including 10,020 officers. This 
represents a gain for the month of 
1,063, including 61 commissioned. 
This aggregate is also an increase of 
almost 4,000 over the corresponding 
date of 1923. At that time the Na. 
tional Guard had for some months 
shown a steady decline in strength 
and this decline continued until the in- 
flux of recruits enrolled for the sun- 
mer encampments turned the tide in 
May and June. 

The Militia Bureau reports that 34 
new units were recognized during the 
month of February. Some of these 
were replacements for disbanded or- 
ganizations but the majority were new 
units. 

Ordinarily the National Guard dur- 
ing the winter months shows a tel 
dency to lose in strength. Also dur 
ing this season the organization o 
new units usually comes to a halt. 
Consequently the Militia Bureau 3 
greatly gratified to note this breaking 
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away from ‘‘bad habits.’’ This in- 
crease may be due to the fact that 
many organizations have arranged to 
distribute their reeruiting over the 
12 months of the year instead of con- 
centrating this work in the space of a 
month or two. Whatever the expla- 
nation, all friends of the National 
Guard will unite in hoping that a 
steady gain in enrollment will con- 
tinue. 

Out of the February aggregate of 
164,324 there are enrolled 4,710 offi- 
cers and 85,020 enlisted men of the 
Infantry arm, of which 4,135 officers 
and 73,446 enlisted men are assigned 
to divisions. 

® 
Indiana National Guard Takes 
Correspondence Courses 


HE Indiana National Guard is 

taking the Army Correspondence 
Courses in a most serious manner. 
Recognizing the practical value of the 
training afforded, General Smith has 
issued orders directing that all officers 
enroll for the course pertaining to 
their respective branches of the serv- 
ice and to make the work more in- 
teresting he has adopted a policy to 
the effeet that officers’ efficiency rat- 
ings are to be based largely upon their 
efforts and the results attained in 
these courses. 

A minimum of three hours’ work 
per week is required on the part of 
every officer of the Guard and they 
are required to complete and forward 
to headquarters each lesson of the 
course in the prescribed time. 

At the State training center near 
Frankfort, Ind., facilities for the 
practical demonstration of many of 
the subjects included in the theo- 
retical training may be taken up. 


Officers of the 76th Infantry Brig- 
ade who are to attend this year’s 
course at the Infantry school are now 
being given a special course of train- 
ing at the training center preparatory 
to their work at the school. In addi- 
tion to the special course all the offi- 
cers have been required to complete 
the subjects included in Infantry 
Course A, subcourse I to VII inclusive. 

Brig. Gen. William G. Everson com- 
mands the 16th Brigade and Maj. 
Albert T. Rich is the senior instructor 
on duty with the State. 


® 
Another One 


HE business men of Phoenix, Ariz., 

acting through the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, Lion’s Club 
and Kiwanis Club, have added their 
voice to the chorus of those who are 
supporting the National Guard. 

In a recent resolution adopted by 
the combined organizations mentioned 
the leading citizens of Phoenix 
pledged their loyal support to the 
maintenance of the National Guard unit 
of Phoenix, agreed that the National 
Guardsmen in their employ should be 
given 15 days’ annual leave of ab- 
sence for the purpose of attending en- 
campment without prejudice to the 
regular vacation privileges and stated 
that preference should be given to Na- 
tional Guardsmen both in the matter 
of securing employment and of retain- 
ing positions in case of reduction of 
force. 

® 
Conference of Unit Commanders 


HE Adjutant ( eneral of Arkansas 
reports that conference of all 
the National Guard unit commanders 
in that State was recently held at 
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Little Rock. Meetings of this kind 
have proven very helpful in the past, 
for nothing is more beneficial to a man 
than to have touch with those who 
are working on the same problems 
that perplex him. 

® 


Chamber of Commerce Endorses 
N. G. 


HROUGH its Military Committee 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
Holyoke, Mass., has addressed a com- 
munication to the leading employers 
of men inviting their attention to the 
necessity for maintaining the National 
Guard organizations of the 104th In- 
fantry allotted te the city and urging 
their cooperation in the matter of en- 
couraging their men to enlist in the 
organizations. 
The letter sent out to the leading 
manufacturers was as follows: 


Upon recommendation of our com- 
mittee on military affairs and the ap- 
proval of our executive board, this 
letter is addressed to the larger em- 
ployers in Holyoke. a 

You are probably aware of the 
fact that there are three National 
Guard units in this city, comprising 
189 men and 9 officers, and that under 
the National Defense Act of 1920, the 
National Guard is made practically 
the first line of defense. We are in- 
formed that the greatest problem that 
the National Guard companies face is 
to keep their ranks filied with desir- 
able recruits. 

It appears that the desirable men 
hesitate to enlist through fear of com- 
promising their position in civil em- 
ployment, and financial loss incurred 
when called to attend the annual en- 
campments. 

Approximately 10 Holyoke firms 
have already recognized the difficulty 
which National Guard unit command- 
ers face, and they have voluntarily 
indicated to their employes a desire 





to protect them against any loss which 
might otherwise be ineurred as the 
result of their enlistment. Most of 
these employers have indicated to 
their employes that members of the 
National Guard will not be allowed to 
suffer any financial loss in pay as the 
result of their attendance at the an. 
nual encampment, a period of approx. 
imately 15 days, during which time 
the employers make up the difference 
in pay, and in ease of salaried em. 
ployees, do not allow the 15 days of 
absence for encampment to affect in 
any way the regular vacation privi 
leges. Most of these employers have 
also indicated that employes in th 
National Guard service, when called 
for active duty by the Governor for 
the State, would receive the difference 
between their regular wages in civil 
employment ‘and that which they re 
eeive from the government as Na 
tional Guardsmen, 

The executive board of the Holyoke 
Chamber of Commerce recognizes a 
responsibility towards the National 
Guard in view of the fact that this or 
ganization will form the backbone of 
our defense in time of need for special 
protection. 

We desire to inquire as to your gen- 
eral attitude towards a policy of co 
operation with the officers of the local 
companies, all of whom are part of th 
104th Infantry. 

Hoping to receive a reply to this 
letter at your earliest convenience, we 
are, 

Very truly yours, 

Conrap Hemonp, Secretary 


® 


160th Infantry Band Popularizes 
Regiment 
HE band of the 160th Infantry 1s 
doing much to put that fine reg'- 
ment on the map. It gives a periodi 
eal radio broadcasting program frow 
the Los Angeles Times station KH 
and a Sunday afternoon concert ea) 
week at Exposition Park, Los Angeles 
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which is attended by thousands of the 
best people of the city. The regiment 
is commanded by Col. Walter ma 
Story, and has a total enlisted 
strength of 1,200 men. It is support- 
ed hy the civie bodies of the city and 
the people in general. It is said that 
every man of its personnel is specially 
selected and that there is always a 
waiting list for vacancies as they 
occur. Maj. R. C. Cotton and Capt. 
Fred M. Logan are the instructors on 
duty with the regiment and they are 
ably assisted by Staff Sergt. Peter A. 
Knoll and Edward L. Welsh of the 
D. E. M. L. 
® 

Duration of Training Camps 

N a letter of February 20, the Mili- 
| tia Bureau communicated to the 
various Adjutants General information 
concerning the duration of training 
camps to be held during the coming 
summer. Some of the points men- 
tioned are abstracted here: 

When troops can leave their home 
stations any time after midnight and 
arrive at their camp before noon on 
the opening day of the encampment 
they will be authorized a camp period 
not to exceed 15 days. 

When troops can not leave within 
the above-stated period and it is 
necessary for them to leave before 
midnight in order to arrive in camp 
before noon of the opening day of the 
encampment they will be authorized 
an additional day each way for travel 
from home station to camp and in re- 
turn, but not to exceed 17 days alto- 
gether for their camp period, includ- 
ing travel time. 

All troops, whether starting before 
or after midnight, should leave their 
home stations, where transportation 
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facilities permit, at such an hour as 
will place them in camp early in the 
day. The return movement should be 
started at such an hour as will place 
all troops at their home stations with 
in the 15 or 17-day period for which 
payment is authorized. 

When there is urgent need of send- 
ing an advance detail to prepare 
camp or of leaving a detail to close 
camp, the service company of the regi- 
ment, less the band, or in lieu thereof. 
one officer for each battalion and 
three enlisted men for each company 
may be so detailed for each regiment. 
For battalions, one officer and three 
enlisted men for each separate com 
pany or similar unit are also author- 
ized where the organization is smaller 
than a regiment. These details may 
be used for not to exceed two days in 
advance of and two days following 
the close of camp. These days are ad- 
ditional and are not part of the 15 or 
17-day periods. 

©. . 
A Good Idea 

N a recent issue of the New Jersey 

Guardsman the suggestion is made 
that each State should have a war 
college for its National Guard. The 
point is made that the Army War 
College at Washington is not available 
to great numbers of National Guards- 
men at any one time and that it would 
be most appropriate to provide for the 
instruction of the Guard officers 
through the establishment of a State 
War College subordinated to the con- 
trol of the National War College. The 
idea back of this suggestion is to offer 
another means of developing the sum 
total of knowledge for use in the 
emergency of war. 
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National Guard West Pointers 
HE War Department has an- 
nounced the designation by the 

governors of the States concerned of 
113 National Guardsmen to take the 
examination for entrance to the 
United States Military Academy.. 
These examinations are to begin on 
March 4 and the successful candidates 
will be authorized by the Adjutant 
General to report to West Point for 
admission as cadets. 

Of this group New York provides 
16; Pennsylvania 8; Texas and Ohio 
5 each; Washington, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, Illinois 4 each; Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Kansas and Iowa 
contribute 3 apiece. The remaining 
States furnished one or two candi- 
dates except for West Virginia, Ver- 
mont, Nevada, Massachusetts, Geor- 
gia, Florida and Delaware which are 
not represented. 


® 
A Successful Campaign 

HE ‘‘Membership League’’ formed 

by Brig. Gen. Edward J. West- 
eott, Adjutant General of New York 
and his staff, to encourage National 
Guard recruiting during the period 
January-May, 1924, has met with mer- 
ited success. During January alone 
the New York National Guard en- 
rolled 750 new members and had 250 
reenlistments—a record never before 
equalled in the peace-time history of 
the New York National Guard. 

As the unit commanders come to 
appreciate the value of distributing 
their recruiting efforts over the en- 
tire year, instead of over a short hec- 
tie period annually, even greater suc- 


cess will attend such campaigns. 
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Smaller Wagon Companies 


HE Secretary of War has recently 

authorized a general exception to 
the tables of organization whereby 
National Guard wagon companies may 
be maintained at a strength of 50 e. 
listed men, including 11 non-commis. 
sioned officers. This unit was form. 
erly required to maintain 65 enlisted 
men with 7 non-commissioned officers. 
which made it impracticable to give 
the organization the training desired 
in the National Guard service. This 
training is largely confined to infan- 
try work except during the 15-day 
field training period. The new con- 
position now authorized will enable 
National Guard wagon companies to 
function as Infantry organizations 
whenever needed in time of State 
emergency. 


® 


State Compensation for 
Instructors 


HE War Department has recently 

revoked a long-standing policy 
bearing on the payment of extra com- 
pensation to Federal Instructors per- 
forming duties for the State in addi- 
tion to their other work. The new 
policy is set forth in a letter of Feb- 
ruary 11 from the Adjutant General 
to the Militia Bureau as follows: 


(a) A Regular Army officer of the 
active list, commissioned in the Ne 
tional Guard, may not legally receive 
the pay and allowances authorized for 
National Guard officers by Sections 
94, 97, 99 and 109, National Defense 
Act. 

(b) Federal laws do not prohibit 
Regular Army officer on the active 
list, commissioned in the National 
Guard, from receiving the pay and #!: 
lowances authorized for National 
Guard officers from the funds of the 
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State or Territory in which he is com- 
missioned. 

A Regular Army officer on the 
active list who holds a commission in 
the National Guard of any State or 
Territory as provided for in Section 
100 of the National Defense Act may 
accept for the performance of the 
normal duties of such grade the ordi- 
nary pay authorized by such State or 
Territory for other National Guard 
officers of like grade; but no officer of 
the Regular Army on the active list 
will be permitted to aecept any detail 
or assignment not included in the 
normal duties of his grade in the Na- 
tional Guard if additional compensa- 
tion in any form or from any source 
shall thereby acerue to him presently 
or in the future as a consequence of 
such detail or assignment. 


Encampment Attendance of 

Unassigned Reservists 

HE Militia Bureau has announced 
| pe the authority previously 
granted for the field encampment at- 
tendance of unassigned National 
Guard commissioned reservists will 
expire on June 30, 1924. Whether or 
not this authority will be renewed 
after that date depends upon the ap- 
propriations made available by Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1925. 
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eral National Trophies for the National 
Guard 

| > HE National Board for the Pro- 

Na- 


motion of Rifle Practice now has 


e . 
1“ on hand sufficient funds to provide, on 
tions the basis of one to each State, the 


trophies for proficiency in rifle prac- 
hee authorized under Circular Letter 
No. 2, Militia Bureau, 1921. The 


tive — 

ond Militia Bureau has suggested that 
al: those States not already supplied with 
jonal atrophy, apply for one immediately. 


® 


Minnesota National Guard 

NE of the most beautiful armories 

in the State, from an architec- 
tural viewpoint, and one complete to 
the most minute detail for the pur- 
poses for which intended, was dedi- 
cated at Hutchinson, Minn., on Janu- 
ary 25 last. This armory is the home 
of Company G, 135th Infantry, Min- 
nesota National Guard, and was 
erected through the loyalty and gen- 
erosity of the citizens of the city who 
contributed $35,000 to add to the 
State appropriation of $25,000, that 
the city might have a suitable home 
for its excellent military organization 
as well as a commodious place wherein 
community activities could be prop- 
erly cared for. The building has a 
drill hall 65 by 112 feet, rooms for en- 
listed men, officers, American Legion, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, canteen, dining- 
hall, kitchen, store rooms, gallery 
range, in fact every facility is afforded 
that could be used in a small city. 
Mayor E. L. Higgins was master of 
ceremonies; prayer was offered by 
Rev. S. G. Goetz, short, interesting 
talks were made by Lieut. M. Vevle, 
Col. E. A. Walsh, Assistant Adjutant 
General; Col. Frank Halstead, repre- 
senting General Duncan; Col. E. D. 
Luce, State Senator H. H. Bonniwell, 
Hon. W. I. Nolan, Speaker of the State 
House of Representatives, and Lieut. 
Col. T. J. Rogers, the instructor. 
After the dedication exercises the en- 
listed men of the company staged a 
formal guard mount that was at once 
an entertaining exhibition and a 
demonstration of the efficiency of the 
organization. About 5,000 people at- 
tended the exercises and enjoyed a 
social hour dancing and a lunch 
served from the kitchen of the com- 
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pany. Aside from the interest taken 
by Mr. W. E. Harrington, who do- 
nated the ground on which the build- 
ing stands, and Mayor E. L. Higgins 
and the members of his council, credit 
is due Capt. R. K. Smith, Regimental 
Adjutant, and Capt. Carlisle Madsen, 
of Company G, for the organization 
of the company and the securing of 
the armory building. 

Maj. O. I. Renningen, who com- 
mands the 3d Battalion, 135th Infan- 
try, has organized an officers’ school 
for the officers of his battalion. The 
officers meet every other week and ses- 
sions alternate between the four towns 
where the units are located. 

The officers’ conferences of the 135th 
Infantry, conducted by Lieut. Col. 
T. J. Rogers, the instructor, are prov- 
ing of great interest to those con- 
cerned and a 100 per cent attendance 
is assured at each meeting. Not only 
are the active officers enthused over 
the course, but a number of ex-officers 
and those of the Reserve Corps are 
regular in their attendance.- The 
spirit of friendly cooperation and or- 
ganizational esprit of the representa- 
tives of these components of the Army 
ean be no better demonstrated than is 
shown at these meetings. Col. T. A. 
Pearce, Chief of Staff of the 88th Di- 
vision, R. C., has been present at a 
number of meetings and has made in- 
teresting talks on ‘‘Leadership,”’ 
‘*Funetions of Infantry,’’ and kindred 
subjects, while Col. J. H. Neff, execu- 
tive officer of the 88th Division, R. C., 
has explained the principal functions 
of the three components of the Army. 
Maj. Ray S. Miller, of the Air Service, 
and Col. A. H. Conary, C-A, R. C., 
will tell of the Mission of the Air 
Service, and the Mission of the Anti- 
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Aireraft Service, respectively, at th 
next meeting. Some of the more jim 
portant lectures in the future are 
‘*Marches and Shelter,’’ by Maj. H.§. 
Nelson; ‘‘Reconnaissance, Informa. 
tion and Security,’’ by Maj. O. |. Ren. 
ningen; the ‘‘ Mission of the Quarter. 
master Department,’’ Maj. Max R. 
Wainer, Quartermaster at Fort Snell- 
ing; ‘‘Surveys,’’ Col. E. A. Walsh, 
and ‘‘ Military Records,’’ Capt. R. K. 
Smith. 

The regimental field and staff off. 
cers held a midday conference at the 
Elks Club and spent two and one. 
half hours in lunching, and listening 
to and discussing papers offered by 
Regular Army and National Guarj 
officers. 

Company C, 135th Infantry, at 
Olivia, has been transferred to the 
125th Field Artillery, and will hence- 
forth toy with the big guns. A new 
Company C has been organized at 
Minneapolis. 

Capt. Carlisle Madsen, Company G 
135th Infantry, will attend the next 
National Guard officers’ class at Fort 
Benning. 

Ortonville, Minn., is pushing plans 
to build a new armory that has re- 
cently been authorized by the State. 

The annual armory inspection of 
the Minnesota National Guard will be- 
gin on March 17. Capt. G. A. M 
Anderson, Infantry, on duty with 
North Dakota National Guard, wil 
inspect the 135th Infantry, Minnesota 
National Guard. Capt. Harry F. 
Thompson, Infantry, on duty with the 
North Dakota National Guard, will i»- 
spect the 206th Infantry. Col. L. | 
Bennett, Infantry, on duty with Min 
nesota National Guard, will inspect 4 
Iowa regiment, and Maj. T. W. Ham 
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moud, on duty with the Minnesota 
National Guard, will inspect the North 
Dakota regiment. 

Company D and Company I, 135th 
Infantry, have each a basketball team 
that has not suffered defeat to date. 
These teams will meet at Madison, 
Minn., on February 22, and an excit- 
ing contest may be looked for. 

® 
New Adjutant General of 
Mississippi 

N a State order dated February 19, 
| the Governor of Mississippi an- 
nounces the appointment of Brig. Gen. 
Curtis T. Green as Adjutant General 
of the State to relieve Gen. Erie C. 
Seales. 

® 
New Armory at Passaic 


N the presence of a distinguished 

assemblage of 1,000 invited guests 
the New Jersey authorities recently 
dedicated their new armory at Pas- 
saic for Company H, 113th Infantry. 
Gen. Bird Spencer, Inspector General 
of Rifle Practice in New Jersey, in ac- 
cepting the spacious and comfortable 
building, testified to his pleasure in 
witnessing the fulfillment of 30 years 
of effort to secure such an armory 
for the Passaic National Guard or- 
ganization. 


® 
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Exemption from Jury Duty 
CCORDING to the New Jersey 
Guardsman, the man who is able 
to present an honorable discharge as 
evidence of service in the National 
Guard of the State is exempt from 
jury duty in New Jersey. 


® 


R. O. T. C. Membership in 
National Guard 


HE Secretary of War has recently 
authorized a waiver of the Na- 
tional Guard Regulations and of 
paragraph 24, 8. R. 44, Part 1, R. O. 
T. C., in order to permit the organi- 
zation of a National Guard unit from 
the R. O. T. C. personnel in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 
National Guard Regulations limit 
R. O. T. C. membership to 10 per cent 
of any Guard unit. 


@® 


An Invitation 


Members of the National Guard 
are cordially invited to _ partici- 
pate in the construction of the Infantry 
School Recreation Center. Your con- 
tributions—large or small—will be 
thankfully received and highly appreci- 
ated. Send contributions to U. §. 
Infantry 
D.C. 


Association, Washington 
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Infantry School N. G. and 
O. R. C. Class 


On February 27 about 175 officers of 
the National Guard and Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Corps reported to the Comman- 
dant of the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning for a course of Infantry train- 
ing that will extend to the latter part 
of May. This is the largest class of of- 
ficers of the civilian components of the 
Army that has taken the special course 
in the history of the big institution. 

The value of these graduates to the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves cannot be questioned. They re- 
turn to their organizations imbued with 
the Infantry spirit and with a knowi- 
edge of Infantry tactics and technique 
that goes a long ways towards making 
the real ‘‘doughboy’’ leaders. 

The course of training has been 
somewhat rearranged for this year’s 
class and is far ahead of anything that 
has heretofore been attempted along 
this line. One of the strong arguments 
for starting the course in February is 
that it will enable the officers to parti- 
cipate in the 10-day maneuver period 
that marks the completion of the regu- 
lar Field Officers’ and Company Offi- 
cers’ Courses, and gives them the ad- 
vantages of putting into actual prac- 
tice some of the things that they have 
gone over during their course of train- 
ing. 

The 1924 course will comprise ap- 
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proximately 42914 scholastic hours. 
The time division will be the same for 
both groups and for a while work will 
run concurrently. 

Tentative programs, for the 1924 
class and the number of hours are: For 
all officers—grenades, 9 hours ; military 
map reading and sketching, 20 hours: 
drill and command, 351% hours; basic 
tactics, 87 hours; riot duty, 5 hours: 
physical training, 16 hours; methods 
of instruction, 444 hours; total, 177 
hours. 

For officers specializing in the 
rifle company—pistol marksmanship, 
10% hours; rifle marksmanship, 101 
hours; automatic rifle, 15 hours; bayo- 
net, 21 hours; musketry 39 hours; 
rifle company tactics, 66 hours; total, 
252% hours. 

For officers specializing in ma- 
chine gun and howitzer companies— 
pistol marksmanship, 11 hours; ma- 
chine guns, 14614 hours; 37mm. gun, 
31 hours; 3-inch trench mortar, 2114 
hours; machine gun and howitzer tac- 
ties, 42144 hours; total, 252% hours. 

Graduates of previous classes have 
been loud in their praise of the In- 
fantry School in its role of making rea! 


_ Infantrymen. The schoo! coordinates 


Infantry training and _ establishes 
methods which make for uniform 
results. In this it has succeeded to 4 
remarkable degree. 

While the work side of the program 
is greatly stressed, both General Wells 
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and Colonel Bjornstad realize that of- 
fiers must have facilities for recre- 
ation and diversion and these are to be 
provided this year to a large measure 
The Officers’ Club has been reorgan- 
ized on @ sound basis and a nine-hole 
golf course added to the utilities there. 
The National Guard and Reserve Of- 
ficers will be given an opportunity to 
participate in all the sports and recre- 
ational doings of the institution. 

It is truly a wonderful opportunity 
for the members of our civilian forces 
who are devoting their time and effort 
to National Defense. 


® 


Research Bureau 


Col. E. V. Smith, Chief of Staff, 91st 
Division, has established a Research 
Bureau at the headquarters of the 
Division which is destined to play an 
important part in the workings of the 
organization. 


In order to secure personal data 
from officers a questionnaire has been 
sent out to them which, when com- 


pleted will provide much valuable in- 
formation. 


The following is the text of the 
questionnaire : 


RECORD OF MILITARY SERVICE AND 
TRAINING 


Have you held an O.R.C. commission 
for one year or more? 
Have you held an O. R. C. Commis- 
sion for three years or more? 
Did you hold a commission in the 
Army during the World War’... 
Were you commissioned in the Regu- 
lar Army or National Guard prior 
to the World War? 
Did you have military service prior 
to the World War? 
Are you ae of the United 
— tary Academy? 
you complete training at an 
Officers’ Training Camp in — smeen 
Did you complete training a’ 
Officers’ Training Camp in 1918 ?. a 





Did you complete training at an 
Army tps School in France? 
Have you a nded a 15-day summer 
training camp since 1918 ?. = ee 
Do you plan to attend the summer 
O. R. C. camp this year? ees 
Do you set aside a “Military Night” 
for study each week? 
Do you set aside a “Military “Night” 
for study once a month? 
Were you formerly with the 91st Di- 
vision during the World War?.... __... 
Did you have service in the following 
campaigns: 
Boxer Insurrection? — 0. —_ 
Spanish-American War? 0. —. 
Indian Campaigris since 18907... 
Have you attended a Special Com- 
mand or Service School since 1918? 
Have you completed an — Cor- 
respondence Course? 2200. 
Have you enrolled for lessons i in the 
Army Correspondence Course? .... ..... _ 
Have you been assigned to a Regu- 
lar Army unit for training?.._... __ 
Have you a system of exercise for 
keeping fit for military service?... ._.. = 
Have you applied principles of mili- 
tary leadership in daily work? 
Answer by cross (X) or check mark if 
answer is “Yes.” 
® 


Scores Pacifists 

At the regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Reserve Officers of the 96th 
Division at Portland, Governor Pierce 
and Judge Jacob Kanzler, the latter 
an enthusiastic member of the Reserve 
Corps, roundly scored the activities of 
the pacifists in their endeavors to 
nullify the effects of the National De- 
fense Act of 1920. Governor Pierce 
urged the necessity for preparedness in 
this country and indicated that he had 
little use for those who seek to abolish 
all preparation for war. He endorsed 
the War Department’s plan for the 
training of the youth of the nation and 
closed his remarks with a statement to 
the effect that he is always ready to 
help the Reserve Officers in their splen- 
did work. 

Judge Kanzler said many good peo- 
ple are aiding the spread of pacifism 
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with the best of intentions but by 
reason of their attitude they are merely 
playing the game of the country’s ene- 
mies. He added a note of alarm when 
he said the Russian soviet is at work 
actively throughout America to pull 
down the stars and stripes and run up 
the red flag in its stead. 

Col. Pegram Whitworth, Infantry, 
Chief of Staff, 96th Division, was the 
toastmaster on this occasion. 

® 
Contact Camp at Culver 


There will be a contact camp at Cul- 
ver Military Academy this summer if 
the plans of General Gignilliat are car- 
ried out. It will be conducted along 
the general lines of Camp Wadsworth, 
New York, last summer. The camp 
will be open to all officers of the Army 
of the United States who desire to 
avail themselves of a week-end in the 
big outdoors and in the doing of 
which they are able to add a little 
military knowledge to their present 
supply. There will be lots of oppor- 
tunity for recreation and the excep- 
tional facilities of Culver are to be 
made available in so far as they can. 
There will be a fine mess at an esti- 
mated cost of 50 cents per meal, 
which will be the only expense that 
the visitor will have to ineur. 

The operation of these contact camps 
will be watched with great interest 
this year. They may be the answer to 
the training of Reserve Officers. 

It is understood that Col. C. D. Rob- 
erts, who is P. M. S. and T. at Culver 
and who was so successful in the con- 
duct of the Plattsburg Camp for the 
past two years is to have much to do 
with the Culver Camp. Its chances 


for a big success are thereby much en- 
hanced. 
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Aids for Correspondence Courses 

With a view to reducing the work 
connected with the Army Corres)ond- 
ence Courses to a system, the authori. 
ties of the 91st Division have published 
an article that gives some valuable sug. 
gestions on the subject. 

It is asserted that adequate prepara. 
tion and systematic study will not only 
make the course easier but will bring 
greater benefits from the time spent ou 
the lessons. 


The suggestions follow: 


1. Provide a receptacle for holding 
the lessons or arrange a special con 
partment in your desk. 

2. Complete your equipment before 
starting with study. In order to con- 
eentrate you should not be forced to 
interrupt a thread of thought by hayv- 
ing to jump up to sharpen a pencil or 
to get pen and ink or other tools of 
study. For your convenience, the 
following list of articles is suggested 
for your use: 

Lesson assignment sheet. 

Reference texts. 

2 or 3 medium-soft lead pencils. 
sheet of paper as now furnished 
seratch pad of paper. 
small box of paper clips. 
small packet of assorted rubber 
bands. 
small tube of library paste. 
ink and pencil eraser. 
ruler, 12 to 15 inches. 
calendar memorandum pad. 
small pocket memorandum book 
or 3 large manila envelopes. 

Pen or fountain pen, ink and blot- 

ter. 

3. Carefully select your enrivon- 
ment for study. A quiet room where 
you will not be interrupted should be 
chosen. Light, both natural and arti 
ficial, should be considered, and you 
should avoid sitting in a draft. 

4. Consider the following rules tor 
study in your plan: 

(a) Have a regular time for study 

(From 7:30 to 9:30 in the eve- 
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ning is probably the most fa- 
vorable time for many.) 

(b) Concentrate on the lesson in 
hand while study is in progress. 

(ec) Place your confidence in the 
material presented. 

d) Carry out every detail of in- 
structions in the order of your 
progression. 

(e) Do not share your lessons with 
anybody or ask for assistance in 
making your lesson sheets. 

(f) Resolve when you undertake 
the correspondence course to 
persistently and patiently pro- 
gress to your objective—its eom- 
pletion. 


® 
Club Endorses National Defense 


The Oklahoma City Exchange Club, 
at one of its regular weekly meetings, 
made a complete study of the situation 
with respeet to the practical adminis- 
tration of the National Defense Act 
and as a result passed a resolution 
calling upon the members of Congress 
from Oklahoma to support the War 
Department program for the training 
of the civilian components of the Army 
to the extent of providing the neces- 
sary funds for the purpose. 


In the letter to their representatives 
the authorities of the club say: 


Surely the American people can be 
trusted to use properly an efficient 
Army ; the pathetic loss of lives in all 
previous wars because of insufficient 
training should never again be encoun- 
tered. As modern warfare becomes 
largely a contest in machinery manipu- 
lation, the ability of a farmer boy to 
shoot straight with a squirrel rifle 
means little or nothing. 

We know, too, that at a cost of but a 
few cents per capita the provisions of 
the National Defense Act ean be given 
such support as General Pershing has 
asked. Ten cents per capita per an- 
num now will return a thousand-fold 
when again our soldiers are called to 
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the field—as who doubts they will be 
in the light ot our past history? 

If we have a frame-work organized 
upon which a fully equipped Army 
ean be quickly and efficiently built, a 
foreign foe will most certainly be less 
apt to challenge our national life. 

We sincerely trust you will welcome 
these views and that you will concur 
therein so far as they commend them- 
selves to your reason and wisdom. 


® 


Keeps Army Before People 

Capt. Virgil Bell, who is on duty 
with the 81st Division, has adopted an 
effective plan for keeping the Army 
before the people of the area covered 
by the division. Mimeographed copies 
of news items relating to officers of the 
division are sent out to the newspapers 
within the area. These items include the 
appointment and assignment of officers 
to units; promotions; details on boards 
of officers and any other activity that 
the officer may be engaged in. It has 
been found that the local newspapers 
welcome this material and will always 
run a reasonable amount of it in their 
columns. Where a personal sketch of 
the officer is available which includes 
a citation of his war service the article 
may be good for as much as a column 
with a double column head. In adopt- 
ing a plan of this kind it is suggested 
that a card file be gradually built up 
which will include the information that 
is desirable for these personal sketches. 
Much of the material may be obtained 
from individual officers by means of a 
carefully worded questionnaire. 


® 


Officers’ Dinner 
A great deal of enthusiasm was dis- 
played on Saturday evening at the 
dinner for officers held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, Muncie, Ind. It was 
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one of the most successful gatherings 
of its kind ever held in Muncie. Music 
was furnished by Mr. Harold Hobbs 
and the singing led by Mr. Joseph 
Meredith. 

Several officers of the Regular Army 
stationed in the 5th Corps Area were 
present, but owing to a wreck on the 
traction line in which 17 persons were 
killed and 25 seriously injured, some 
of the officers were unable to attend. 
Colonel Dean, commanding the 11th 
Infantry, stationed at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, was on one of the cars that 
was wrecked but fortunately escaped 
injury. However, he was unable to 
get to the meeting. At the time of 
this writing it was not possible to as- 
certain whether or not any of the in- 
jured were ex-officers on their way to 
the meeting. 

The invocation was given by Brig. 
Gen. W. G. Everson, Indiana National 
Guard, who in civil life is the pastor 
of the Ist Baptist Church of Muncie. 
An address of welcome was given by 
Mr. J. W. Gragoo, president, Muncie 
Chamber of Commerce. . 

The toastmaster, Mr. Jerry Baxter, 
professor of mathematics at the Indi- 
ana State Normal School, then intro- 
duced himself and by his ready wit 
from then on kept the diners in an 
uproar. 

One of the principal speakers of the 
evening was General Everson, who 
urged all present who held commissions 
in any one of the three component 
parts of the Army to take advantage 
of the opportunities for training now 
offered by the Government and to keep 
themselves abreast of the times so that 
if the emergency ever comes they will 
merit the trust that the Government 
places in them. 


Col. F. L. Price, inspector-instructor, 
Indiana National Guard, was then in- 
troduced and spoke of the enemies of 
the country who do not come out in 
the open. 

Lieutenant Colonel Adams, Q. M. C., 
5th Corps Area, was next and enter. 
tained the officers with some clever 
stories interwoven with remarks con- 
cerning the Army. 


Lieut. Col. John J. Miller, chief of 
staff, 84th Division, appealed to the 
ex-officers who did not hold reserve 
commissions to get in and help us put 
on record the only military policy that 
we have ever had. 


Lieut. Col. Philip W. McAbee, com- 
manding the 335th Infantry, 84th Di- 
vision, after paying a beautiful com- 
pliment to both the Regular Army and 
the National Guard, declared that he 
was heart and soul in the interest of 
the Reserve Corps and spoke very for- 
cibly on the possibility of some us slip- 
ping back to the condition that existed 
prior to the World War. 

Maj. Benjamin F. Ristine, executive 
officer, 334th Infantry, contributed 
much to the success of the meeting by 
explaining the requirements of the Re- 
serve Corps and the great responsibil- 
ity that rests with the Reserves in the 
event of the skeleton defense we now 
have being required to expand into 
full-strength units. 

The most gratifying part of the pro- 
gram was the talk of Mr. Esterly and 
Mr. White, prominent Muncie citizens, 
who in substance said : ‘‘ We don’t know 
exactly what it is you want, but rest as- 
sured we are back of you and when 
you find where we fit into the scheme 
let us know and we will do our very 
best. ’’ 
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The seeretary of the meeting, Capt. 
Guy Hagerty, was instructed to make 
ap plication to the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation of the State of Indiana for 
permission to form a local chapter here 
in the 8th District. 

Another meeting was arranged for 
to be held on a date to be announced 
later. 

The meeting was made possible by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Muncie Chamber of Commerce, who 
have been untiring in their efforts 
assist Capt. Harry R. Simmons, 
U. S. A., who is assigned as executive 
officer, 335th Infantry, which is the 
unit assigned to this part of Indiana. 

® 
Army Correspondence 


The Infantry Association booklet 
covering the subject of Army Corre- 
spondence is meeting with a warm re- 
ception in Reserve. Officer circles. 
Those who have gotten their copy are 
loud in its praise and many have ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that it 
is the very informatign that the Re- 
serve Officer needs to have readily at 
hand. Why not order a copy and have 
a look at it. The policy of the In- 
fantry Association Book Department 
summed up is ‘‘Complete satisfaction 
or money back.’’ Briefly, if you find 
that it is not just what you want you 
have the privilege of returning the 
book to us. The price is only 50 cents 
per copy. 

® 
Service for Promotion and Rank 


There is a difference in the method 
of computing service for promotion 
and in computing service for rank. 
Each officer has a letter from the Adju- 
tant General showing the length of his 





service in years, months and days. 
When called into active service a Re- 
serve Officer takes rank in his grade 
according to date, which date shall pre- 
cede that on which he is placed on ac- 
tive duty by a period equal to a total 
length of active service performed by 
him in that grade or in any higher 
grade. For example, a first lieutenant 
with six months’ active duty as shown 
on his statement of service is called to 
active duty August 12, 1923; his rank 
dates from February 12, 1923; this 
latter date determines his precedence 
when two or more first lieutenants come 
together on any operation or board, 
ete. Some officers seem to believe that 
only the active duty given in the state- 
ment of service counts for promotion. 
Not so; all duty, active or inactive, 
counts for promotion ; service through- 
out the year is counted whether you 
are at home on inactive duty or at 
training camps for 15 days; and war 
service counts, of course. To be eligi- 
ble for promotion an officer must have 
eredit for three years’ service in pres- 
ent grade; in every case one of these 
years must be in present grade since 
November 11, 1918. To compute the 
credit of these years’ service, count all 
time in present grade since April 6, 
1917; said time need not be continu- 
ous. Count as double all time in pres- 
ent or higher grade between April 6, 
1917, and November 11, 1918. Service 
‘in a lower grade than the present does 
not count for promotion. 
® 
Civic Bodies Support Military 
Policy 
Civie organizations throughout the 


4th Corps Area are eviacing great in- 
terest in the subject of national de- 
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fense, especially with respect to the 
forthcoming action of Congress in the 
matter of appropriations. At Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the Board of National De- 
fense passed a set of resolutions, which 
have been endorsed by all of the civic 
organizations of the city, in which they 
endorse the National Defense Act as 
a highly constructive piece of legisla- 
tion and call upon the members of 
Congress to appropriate the necessary 
funds to make the law effective. They 
also call upon the citizens and business 
men of the city to aid recruiting par- 
ties of the Army while on duty there; 
to encourage the enlistment of a rea- 
sonable percentage of their employees 
in the National Guard organizations 
stationed in the city; to urge their em- 
ployees who are eligible to secure com- 
missions or enter into an enlistment in 
the Organized Reserve; and to encour- 
age young men to enter the citizens’ 
military training camp this summer. 

Resolutions along the same line have 
been adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Anniston, Ala.; the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pensacola, Fla.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and other cities in the 
corps area. 

With this hearty cooperation it is 
readily seen how the 4th Corps Area 
is able to recruit its full quota and a 
large number of additional candidates 
for its C. M. T. C., and the credit for 
this splendid work must go to Maj. 
Gen. David C. Shanks, the corps area 
commander. 

® 

Reserve Officers Hold Banquet 

The Reserve Officers’ Association of 
Birmingham, Ala., held its monthly 
dinner at Greenwood’s Cafe on Feb- 
ruary 7. .The principal speaker of 





the evening was Maj. B. A. Bracken. 
bury, C.W.S., from the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Georgia. His 
lecture pertained to the chemical war. 
fare service and the treaty of 1922 re. 
stricting the use of gas. In attend. 
ance at this gathering were eighty mem. 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The 
guests included cadets on leave from 
the United States Military Academy, 
students from Birmingham high 
schools and representatives from How. 
ard College who were especially in- 
terested in chemistry. Major Bracken. 
bury spoke briefly of the historical de. 
velopments of the use of gas in war. 
fare. His description of the first Ger- 
man chlorine gas attack on the Ypres 
salient was very vivid and striking 
Ten thousand French colonials and 
Canadians were made casualties in 
less than one hour, but within 24 hours 
the English were provided with small 
respirators that protected them from 
the effects of chlorine. The many dif. 
ferent kinds of gas, their effects and 
tactical uses were diseussed in detail 
Records of the World War show that 
30 per cent of all the American casual- 
ties were caused by gas. Of this num- 
ber, less than 1 per cent died, while 
of the remaining casualties approxi- 
mately 25 per cent died. In the pub- 
lie mind, the horror and effect of the 
use of gas have been exaggerated. The 
section of the Versailles treaty that 
refers to chemical warfare prohibits 
the use of gas in warfare and limits 
the War Department to the prepara- 
tion and training in defensive methods 
as to the use of gas. 

This association has been very for- 
tunate in obtaining excellent lectures 
for its monthly meetings. The next 
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r r meeting of the association was 
eld March 6 and was addressed by 


M: Bruce Magruder, Inf., whose 
subiect was ‘*The Battalion in De- 
fonse.”’ On the evening of February 
°] the national president of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, Gen. R. 


\. Delafield, addressed the Reserve 
Officers of this vicinity. The Birming- 
ham Chapter has now over 100 paid-up 
members and the attendance at the 
meetings is increasing. 
® 
Military Text Book 


That the service has accepted our 
“estimate of the situation’’ with re- 
spect to the military text book of the 
future is evidenced by the number of 
Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf Binders that 
have been distributed since the an- 
nouncement was made in the February 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

We have made a careful and exhaus- 
tive study of the situation with respect 
to the publication and distribution of 
military text-books. 

As is well known, the War Depart- 
ment has adopted and established the 
pamphlet system with respect to Army 
Regulations, Training Regulations and 
Special Regulations, which are pre- 
pared for binding in a loose-leaf binder. 
After a survey of all binders available 
and a thorough test of them the de- 
partment has adopted the Kalamazoo 
Loose-Leaf Binder as the one which 
meets the requirements of the service. 
This binder is substantially construct- 
ed to stand wear and tear, the filing 
device is simplicity itself, its capacity 
is about 400 sheets—800 pages of 
text—and the pamphlets are held se- 
curely so there is no danger of losing 
them. 
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Based upon the study referred to in 
the opening paragraph the following 
are the conclusions arrived at: 


1. The military text-book of the fu- 
ture will be made up of a collection of 
pamphlets, each containing the text of 
a particular subject. 


2. These pamphlets will be pub- 
lished along the general lines followed 
by the War Department in the pub- 
lication of the Army Regulations and 
Training Regulations. 


3. The pamphlets will be assembled 
in a loose-leaf binder. 


4. In view of the fact that the War 
Department has adopted the Kalama- 
zoo Loose-Leaf Binder it is most de- 
sirable that pamphlets published in 
the future should be prepared for 
binding in the Kalamazoo Binder. 


Having arrived at the conclusions 
set forth above, the U. S. Infantry 
Association has taken steps to meet the 
situation. We have secured the service 
distributing agency for the Kalamazoo 
Loose-Leaf Binder and are now pre- 
pared to supply them to the service. 

Tentative arrangements have been 
made with the authorities of the Infan- 
try School at Fort Benning for the 
preparation of the manuscripts for 
pamphlets supplementing the Training 
Regulations and for certain other ma- 
terial that is used at the Infantry 
School in the courses there. This mate- 
rial will be published in pamphlet form 
and prepared for binding in the Kala- 
mazoo Loose-Leaf Binder. 


We have now in course of prepara- 
tion a series of pamphlets which, when 
assembled, will form an officer’s note 
book and military text-book. They 
are prepared for binding in the Kala- 
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mazoo Binder. The following are now 
ready for distribution : 


1. Map Reading; complete text, 
maps and all equipment re- 
quired for a complete course 
of home study on the subject; 

36 pp., maps, ete..._. 60 

2. Security and Information ; ques- 
tions and answers; 20 pp 

3. Social Customs of the Service; 


4 pp. 
4. Mess Management; 4 pp 
Army Regulations: 

Morning Reports 

Each of these pamphlets is bound in 
durable paper cover, all ready for in- 
sertion in the binder. They are thus 
bound in order that they may be taken 
out of the binder for use when it is not 
desired to carry the whole binder and 
all its contents. 

Order your binder and pamphlets 
now. Get your military text-book 
started along correct lines, as the ma- 
terial becomes available. 


® 








Among the Organizations 
76th Division 


The newly organized regimental 
band of the 385th Infantry at Provi- 
dence, R. I., made its first appearance 
in publie on the evening of January 
23. On this occasion the regiment was 
inspected by Colonel Cameron, the 
chief of staff, 76th Division. There 
were present the band of 24 pieces, 56 
officers and 16 enlisted men. Follow- 
ing the inspection was a map maneuver 
conducted by the chief of staff, assisted 
by Colonel Buxton, the regimental com- 
mander. 

The 302d Field Artillery held a hike 
and banquet on the evening of Febru- 
ary 22. The arrangements included 
some very attractive features for the 
evening’s entertainment. 


Nearly 100 officers attended the regy. 
lar monthly meeting of the 76th Diyi. 
sion Association at Hartford, Cony 
Lieut. Col. Harry B. Bissell was the 
chief speaker of the occasion. He told 
of his experiences with the army of 
occupation in Germany and those as 
a member of the Inter-Allied Rhine. 
land Commission. Mr. Austin Cheney 
gave a very instructive talk covering 
his recent experiences in China and 
Japan as a member of the American 
Silk Mission. 

Col. Wilson B. Burtt addressed the 
officers of the New Haven sector of the 
76th Division Association at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in January. His 
subject was ‘‘ Morale and Leadership,” 
of which he is specially qualified to dis. 
euss. On the occasion the first phase 
of the division map problem was start- 
ed. The requirements include the so- 
lution of problems pertaining to of. 
ficers of all the grades, both staff and 
line. The problems will be continued 
throughout the remainder of the win- 
ter and into the spring months. 


The mobilization plans were ex- 
plained by General Cameron to the 
officers of the 304th Infantry at a meet- 
ing held at the State Armory, Hart- 
ford, Conn. He included some of the 
practical features of the plan that in- 
volve action on the part of junior of- 
ficers in connection with the mobiliza- 
tion of their units. Following the talk 
Capt. George R. Barker conducted 1 
conference on the formation and prob- 
lems of squad leadership included in 
T. R. No. 420-105. 

Under the able direction of General 
Cameron the division is progressing in 
a most satisfactory manner both with 
respect to organization and training. 
The officers are being kept interested 
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in the work and the regular attendance 
at meetings indicates that the proposi- 
being put over in good shape. 
® 
8ist Division 

The 8ist Division, with headquarters 
at Knoxville, Tenn., again comes to the 
front with a novel scheme. In connec- 
tion with the Army correspondence 
schools, there is maintained at division 
headquarters a ‘‘ Friday night school.’’ 

On Friday night of each week the 
Reserve Officers residing in Knoxville 
assemble at the headquarters of the 
division and any question they may 
have with reference to the correspond- 
ence schools or otherwise are answered. 
Then a lecture is given covering one or 
two new lessons of the course which 
has not been received by the student or 
may cover some subject not taken up 
in the correspondence course. 

Practically all branches of the ser- 
vice are represented at these night 
schools and each of them is enthusias- 
tic and also loud in praise of the good 
work done by the instructors. 

Maj. J. E. Sloan, F-A., D.O.L., is 
instructor and is assisted by Capts. 
Virgil Bell and George Munteaunn, 
both Infantry, D. O. L. 

At the conclusion of the session on 
February 1, 1924, Capt. R. A. Kern, 
Eng., 0. R. C., was host to the class at 
his place of business, a bakery and 
confectionery, on Market Street, where 
sandwiches, ice cream, cake, nuts, cof- 
fee and mints were served. An enjoy- 
able time was had by all present. 

In addition to the schools conducted 
at Knoxville, night school is held once 
each week by each executive of the di- 
vision whose headquarters is not in 
Knoxville. These schools are on the 
same plan as those conducted at divi- 
sion headquarters, 


tion 1S 


Officers of the Reserve Corps who 
reside in Knoxville, Tenn., are being 
offered an opportunity to participate 
in a practical course of training in 
rifle, pistol and machine gun marks- 
manship with a view to qualifying 
them as instructors for the C. M. T. C. 
candidates at the 4th Area camp at 
Camp McClellan next summer. It is 
contemplated that they will be given 
an opportunity to qualify in these 
weapons under existing regulations. 
The National Guard range about four 
miles from Knoxville is to be made 
available for the range practice when 
the officers are ready for it. The pre- 
liminary work is progressing in fine 
shaps under the able direction of Maj. 
J. E. Sloan and Capt. Virgil Bell. 

The 81st Division correspondence 
courses are progressing along regular 
lines throughout the division area. In 
many places night sessions are pro- 
vided for officers and the progress is 
satisfactory. The subjects that have 
been taken up and in many cases com- 
pleted this year are administration, dis- 
cipline, customs of the service, and the 
organization of the Army of the 
United States. 


@ 
83d Division 

The outstanding events in 83d Divi- 
sion circles during January were the 
exceptionally fine talks given by Lieut. 
Col. Edward Davis on the Allenby 
eampaign in Asia Minor. Colonel 
Davis gave the talk at Cleveland, Alli- 
ance and Findlay, Ohio. It was illus- 
trated by some splendid pictures se- 
cured during the course of the cam- 
paign and was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all officers who were so fortunate as to 
be present. At Alliance more than 800 
citizens of the town attended and the 
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affair was under the auspices of the 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 

Capt. W. R. Higgins, who is execu- 
tive officer of the 330th Infantry, has 
been most active in spreading the gos- 
pel of preparedness throughout his reg- 
imental area. During the past few 
weeks he has addressed attentive au- 
diences at Alliance and Canton. 

The 332d Infantry held their regu- 
lar meeting at the Elks Club at Find- 
lay on the afternoon of January 20. 
After an excellent club dinner the as- 
sembly was addressed by Capt. Arthur 
Pickens on the subject of ‘‘Training 
Methods and Their Application.’’ Ar- 
rangements have already been initiated 
for the annual reunion of the 37th Di- 
vision at Findlay next September. It 
is expected that this will be one of the 
big events of the State. 

® 
330th Infantry 

Capt. Willfred R. Higgins, Infantry, 
who is executive officer of the 330th 
Infantry, stationed at Alliance, Ohio, 
is making a great success in the or- 
ganization of the regiment and in in- 
teresting the people in the Army of the 
United States. His services as a 
speaker before the civic organizations 
in northern Ohio are in demand and 
it is through these talks that he has 
been able to accomplish the task that 
he has set out to do. 

Regular meetings of the officers of 
the regiment are held at central points 
and attractive programs are arranged 
for these affairs. On Washington’s 
birthday the regiment gave a dinner 
at the University Club in Canton at 
which more than 60 officers were pres- 
ent. The speakers were General Or- 
ton, Col. C. G. Harvey and Capt. Ar- 
thur Pickens. 
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One of the leading regimental events 
of the season was the assembly of the 
officers and the people of the city to 
hear the talk of Col. Edward Davis on 
the subject of General Allenby’s cam. 
paign in Palestine, which was tho. 
roughly enjoyed by all present. 

® 


339th Infantry 

Capt. D. A. Stroh, executive officer 
of the regiment, has arranged for three 
more monthly meetings of the officers 
before the summer training begins 
They are to be held at the barracks o/ 
Company H, 2d Infantry, at Fort 
Wayne, Michigan. Interesting pro. 
grams have been prepared covering the 
organization and tacties of the rifle 
company, organization and functions 
of the infantry headquarters company 
and the organization and tactics of the 
howitzer company. The signal corps 
movies will be used to illustrate the 
school of soldier, squad and platoon 
and the mechanism and functioning of 
the Browning automatic rifle. The 
meetings of the regiment have been 
very popular this winter and the in- 
terest of the officers has been main- 
tained to a high degree. 

Tentative plans have been made with 
a view to the organization of a regi- 
mental band. A requisition has been 
submitted for instruments for a 28- 
piece organization. Practice will be 
conducted at Fort Wayne. 

On the evening of February 23 there 
will be a regimental dance. The place 
tentatively decided upon is the spa- 
cious ballroom of the General Motors 
Building in Detroit. Captain Stroh 
and Lieutenant Betts are in charge of 
the arrangements. 

The rough draft of a coat of arms 
presented and uanimously adopted. In 
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the language of the layman, it con- 
sists of a Sky-blue shield, the color of 
the Infantry, on which appears a white 
polar bear, & reproduction of the shoul- 
der patch of the North Russian Expe- 
dition, emblematic of the war service 
of the regiment. On a canton in the 
upper left hand corner, in black and 
gold, appears a part of the coat of 
arms of Cadillac, the founder of De- 
troit, emblematic of the origin of the 
unit. The wreath contains the figure 
of the minute-man of Lexington, the 
modern Cincinnatus, the citizen soldier. 
The motto is ‘‘Prepare Carefully,’’ a 
part of the order issued in 1918 direct- 
ing the march of Company ‘‘M’’ to 
Binega, and is illustrative of the rea- 
son for the existence of the regiment 
as at present constituted. The arms, 
after approval by the Secretary of 
War, will appear on the regimental 
colors and may be used on the uniform, 
letter heads, stationery, etc. 


® 
378th Infantry 


Capt. Owen Summers, executive of- 
ficer of the 378th Infantry at McAles- 
ter, Oklahoma, has developed a regi- 
mental bulletin which comes out once 
a month. This is made possible through 
the sale of advertising space on the 
back cover, the revenue from which is 


sufficient to cover all costs of pro- 
duction. 


Officers of the regiment will assist 
in the matter of reeruiting candidates 
for the 8th Corps Area C. M. T. Camps 
to be held during the coming summer. 

The 378th Infantry Chapter of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association held its 
first annual dinner and get-together 
meeting at the Busby Hotel at McAles- 


ter on the evening of February 22. 
Brig. Gen. Roy Hoffman, O. R. C., was 
the principal speaker of the occasion. 

The organization of a regimental 
band is in process of completion. A 
portion of the personnel is drawn from 
the Indian Consistory Band without 
affecting the excellency of that fine or- 
ganization, and Captain Summers con- 
templates that he will have one of the 
best musical organizations in the State. 

The strength of the regiment is 105 
officers regularly assigned to units and 
16 attached. The task of bringing the 
enlisted personnel up to strength is 
now being planned. 


® 


407th Infantry 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
407th Infantry at St. Louis is a popu- 
lar affair and many officers of the regi- 
ment attend regularly. Col. E. J. Me- 
Mahon has worked up an attractive 
program of training and in this work 
he is being assisted by Maj. F. H. 
Baird, who is G-3 of the 102d Division. 

The program for the remainder of 
the season up to June includes a series 
of map problems covering the Infan- 
try attack and including the opera- 
tions of the rifle company in attack; 
the operation of an Infantry reserve 
battalion thrown in to continue the at- 
tack; the organization of the ground 
following a successful attack from the 
point of view of the several units from 
the division down through the regiment 
and battalion to the basic units of a 
rifle company. 

This tactical work is followed at each 
meeting with a conference conducted 
by Captain Jessee, executive officer of 
the regiment. The subjects scheduled 
for them are Infantry organization; 
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Infantry weapons; training plans, pro- 
grams, and schedules; and administra- 
tion, discipline and supply. 
® 
91st Division 

The efforts of the officers of the divi- 
sion are being concentrated on the pro- 
curement of candidates for the C. M. 
T. C. which is to be held this year at 
Del Monte. In addition to quantity 
great stress is being given to the proper 
quality of the candidates. Only young 
men of high character are to be se- 
lected—young men who may, upon 
completing the prescribed training, be 
welcomed into the division. 

A lot of interest is being manifested 
in the test mobilization scheduled for 
next September. Officers are being 
made acquainted with the part they 
are to play through the medium of the 
division bulletin. 


A grand military bail under the di- 
rection of the officers of the 361st In- 
fantry is being planned at Sacramento 
before the hot weather sets in. The 
affair will be participated in by the 
officers of all three components of the 
Army. 

The division is awaiting the publica- 
tion of the revision of S. R. No. 43, 
which is to come out as a pamphlet of 
the Army Regulations. This is another 
evidence of the closer cooperation of 
the Army of the United States and is 
appreciated by the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Lieut. George F. Stutzman, 11th 
Cavalry, is organizing a polo club at 
San Francisco and officers of the Re- 
serve Corps who are interested in the 
sport have been invited to participate 
in the organization. Colonel Smith, 
chief of staff, is sponsoring the work. 


About 80 men have been regularly 
enlisted for the division and assigned 
to the various units as key men and 
specialists. 

The quarters of the Army and Nayy 
Club of San Francisco in the Bellevue 
Hotel have been opened to the mem. 
bers and the membership is said to be 
increasing at the rate of 8 to 10 a day. 
The club promises to be the center of 
military activities on the Pacific Coast. 

The division headquarters has sent 
out a questionnaire to the officers 
through the bulletin. By answering 
the questions and returning it the di- 
vision will have a line of personal data 
regarding the officers that is most valu 
able. It is to be employed in connee- 
tion with the division research bureau. 

Colonel Smith has issued a memoran- 
dum of suggestions to the officers of 
the division who are engaged in the 
regular correspondence courses. They 
are timely and to the point, and include 
instructions for arranging the papers 
included in the course; the methods to 
be adopted to insure systematic study; 
the equipment necessary for the work; 
the setting aside of regular study pe- 
riods, and the details of the methods to 
be pursued so as to insure getting ade- 
quate returns for the time consumed. 


® 
The Officers Reserve Corps 


The policy of the Department is to 
assign all Reserve officers to regiments 
or other appropriate units of the Regu- 
lar Army stationed in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The operation of this plan 
will allow the immediate increase of 
the commissioned personnel of the 
Regular Army units in case of any 
emergency. 

















Each year a Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp is held at Schofield Barracks 
for the instruction of reserve officers 
ordered to active duty for the fifteen- 
day training period. In case the Re- 
se rve Officer cannot attend the train- 
ing camp, and still desires to avail 
himself of the fifteen-day training pe- 
riod, he may be ordered to active duty 
any time during the year. In such 
eases he is direeted to join the regi- 
ment or unit to which assigned and 
takes part in whatever duties are being 
performed by the regiment. Reserve 
Officers are urged to maintain as much 
personal contact with the units to 
which they are assigned as may be 
possible. Efforts are being made to 
impress upon them the fact that they 
are integral members of the organiza- 
tions and that they should feel en- 
tirely at home at the ceremonies and 
social activities of their regiments. 
Notices of special ceremonies, and 
training activities of the various units 
are published and the Reserve Officers 
are cordially invited to attend. 

The personnel of the Reserve Corps 
include 96 Reserve Officers who are 
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serving in the Regular Army units of 
the Department, as warrant officers, 
field clerks, and enlisted men. The 
normal training of these men while per- 
forming their usual functions is a 
great help in developing their profes- 
sional ability for service as officers 
when called to active duty. When- 
ever practicable, these Reserve Officers 
may attend the refresher courses of in- 
struction given the Regular Army offi- 
cers of their regiments. 

The annual training camp for this 
year will be held at Schofield Barracks, 
some time during the coming summer 
season and efforts will be made to se- 
cure an attendance of 100 Reserve Offi- 
cers. The training will include re- 
fresher basic courses of instruction and 
in addition will afford opportunity to 
observe the special training and oper- 
ation activities of the particular branch 
of the service to which individual re- 
serve officers are assigned. 

- The present strength of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps in the Hawaiian De- 


partment is shown by the following 
tabulation : 


, ns of Service Col. Lt.Col. Maj. Capt. ist Lt. 8d Lt. Totals 
nfantry . 3 0 40 
Field Artillery pal , al “ * ‘Na 
ESS Se 1 6 4 2 13 
Air Service Swain,” A ae fis = 3 15 18 
Engineers tei 1 3 8 7 slide 14 
Signal Corps ilies 1 aie 2 sia 3 
Q. M. C Be ea 8 18 8 12 48 
Ordnance Dept. * 1 5 1 aime 7 
Cc. Ww. 8 a Ue Ras 1 am 1 
A. G, Te ek 3 4 3 1 11 
J. A. G. Dept. See dee 1 oe iain ‘ 1 
Medical Corps 1 1 2 5 2 5 16 
Chaplains g ss 1 en 1 
Special Service an - 1 “ ait 1 
Totals 3 5 2 82 67 73 262 

















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 
President : 


Mason Generar Cxuanies S. Farnswoatn, Infantry 


Vice-President : 


Coronet Georce S. Stmonns, Infantry 


Secretary: 


Lrazurenant Coroner Wiiitiam H. Watpron, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Cotonet Georce H. Esrzs, Infantry 
Coronet Gerorcr F. Barrzet, Infantry 
Coronet Wittram K. Nayton, Infantry 
Lizorenant Coroner Wiuit1am H. Watprow, Infantry 
Lirurenant Coronet Georce C. Marsuat, Infantry 
Larvrenant Coronet Avoustus F. Dannwemiiuzr, Infantry 
Mason Leonanp T. Gerow, Infantry 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the lxrarmt 
Jovrwat for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington 
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